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Simpson Juror Lays Acquittal to Weak Case , Not Race 


judgment — talcing less than four hours to weigh 
nearly nine months of testimony — Ms. Moran said 


Los Angela Tima Service 

■iulv^-ihp Panther on the uctuijr muc wonius oi testimony — ins. moran saia 
E? trig] was OVer ^Iack P ower ^ utt when jurors had ample time to consider the facts and had no 

t was not race *ai swayed need for lengthy deliberations, 
me panel to acquit U. J. Simpson. It was the weakness 
erf the prosecution’s case, he said. 

After 126 witnesses, 1,105 pieces of evidence and 
45.000 pages of testimony, the juror, Lionel Cryer, 
asserted that what mattered were the holes jurors kept 
rinding in the prosecution case. 

Another juror, Brenda Moran, who is also black, 
said Wednewjay that she believed the evidence incrim- 


i- 1 


mating Mr. Simpson in the murders of his former wife 
and a mend of hers had been planted. 

“Mr. Simpson was not guilty,” Ms. Moran said at a 
news conference, ‘it was not proven. I did not have 
eriytflgh evidence to convince me that he was guilty ” 
Rebuffing suggestions that the jury had rushed to 


“We had nine months to weigh the evidence so we 
knew Ms. Moran said to reporters clamoring for 
details. “It didn't take us nine more months to figure it 
out We’re not that ignorant,” 

For Mr. Cryer, the former Black Panther, who gave 
his account earlier in an interview, “It was garbage in, 
garbage out.” 

“There was a problem with what was being present- 
ed" to prosecutors for testing from the Los Angeles 
Police Department, be said. 

“We fell there were a lot of opportunities for either 
contamination of evidence, samples being mixed or 
stored together." 

That summed up the panel’s “whole mode of think- 


ing” soon after the 10 women and 2 men — 9 blacks, a 
Hispanic and 2 whites — entered the deliberations 
Toom Monday morning, Mr. Cryer recounted. 

As they walked into that room, he continued, the 
words of Dr. Henry Lee, a noted forensic pathologist 
whom Mr. Cryer said the jury viewed as “the most 
credible witness" of all, reverberated in their heads. 

According to the juror, Mr. Lee said, “There is 
something wrong here.” 

“He had a lot of impact on a lot of people,” Mr. 
Cryer said. “A lot of people were in agreement that 
there was something wrong” with the prosecution's 
case. 

Most jurors tried to leave the downtown courthouse 
quickly only to discover that their homes had been 
staked out by hordes of reporters. Remaining b ehin d 
to be interviewed was Mr. Cryer, a marketing repre- 
sentative for a telephone company. 


He painted a picture of a panel that deliberated for 
the most pan without acrimony or the racial tensions 
that many feared would tear than apart. 

He said the 12 panelists began deliberations igno- 
rant of each other's views about the guilt or innocence 
of Mr. Simpson. 

“A lot of people thought we already had our minds 
made up,” be said. “That was definitely not the case.” 

The morning began with the court clerk, Deirdre 
Robertson, rolling in a can laden with the scores of 
exhibits that had been paraded before the panel over 
the last nine months. 

Looking at that cart, Mr. Cryer recalled thinkin g 
“This is going to take a long lime.” 

But by 10 A.M., less than an hour after they began, 
they elected to take a straw vote. The secret ballots, 
collected in ajar, tallied “10-2. not guilty,” he said. He 

See JURY, Page 6 


‘I Haven’t Had Chance to Grieve,’ 
Simpson Says of His Former Wife 


Reuters 

LOS ANGELES — O. J. Simpson pro- 
fessed his love for his former wife Wednes- 
day, a day after a jury acquitted him of 
killing her. 

- Experiencing his first full day of free- 
dom after 15 months in jail, Mr. Simpson 
said in an interview that he needs time to 
grieve for his former wife. Cable News 
Network reported. 

The former football star was quoted as 
saying in a phone conversation with a 
CNN producer that he was happy about 
his acquittal Tuesday in the June 12, 1994, 
slayings of Nicole Brown Simpson and her 
friend, Ronald L. Goldman. 

“But I haven’t had a chance to grieve,” 
he said. “Yesterday there was a festive 
mood at the house, but at the same time 
my kids don’t have a mother. People don’t 
seem to understand that I loved that wom- 
an.’’ 


A family spokesman said Mr. Simpson 
was “very tired” and was resting at his 
house in the Brentwood section of Los 
Angeles. Camera crews and news photog- 
raphers massed outside with stepladders 
and telescopic lenses. 

“He’s just pleased to be sleeping in his 

OJ. Stepson's financial prospects are 
looking good. • One of las lawyers says 
playing (he ‘race canf was wrong. Page 6. 

own bed instead of in a 7-by-9 foot jail 
ceD,” Bob Kardashian, his l ong time friend, 
said after an all-night homecoming cele- 
bration at Mr. Simpson's estate. 

Mr. Simpson was reported to have made 
contact with his children — 7-year-old 
Justin and 9-year-old Sydney — and their 
maternal grandparents hinted that they 
might yield custody without a fight 


Verdict Exacerbates the Tensions 
Moiling L.A. and Its Police Force 


By Kenneth B. Noble 

Sen- Varrt rums Service 


£ 


LOS ANGELES — Many conflicting 
forces arc likely to have combined in the 
acquittal of O. J. Simpson, but perhaps 
none has loomed larger than the role erf the 
Los Angeles Police Department. 

Nearly four years after the convulsions, 
turmoil and fear that followed the beating 
of the black motorist Rodney G. King, the 
lice are still considered an occupying 
dree in large segments of the community. 
And the not-guilty verdict in the Simpson 
trial, many fear, is likely to fortify that 
view. 

While in a narrow sense, the Simpson 
case was simply about whether the wealthy 
and charming athlete killed his former wife 
and her friend, many Angelenos suggested 
that the jurors ultimately cast their vote on 
the very fate of this sprawling city’s social 
fabric. 

What makes Los Angeles different from, 
say. New York or Chicago is that since the 
Rodney King trial, many people — black 
and white — feel that the issue of race has 
so tainted the prism through Much 
i that there i 


view their neighbors that there is no 
any common agreement on the issues that 
face the city, never mind how to solve 
them. Suspicion and fear have infected the 
political climate here like a deadly virus. 

Around lunch tables, over barber chairs, 
in offices and movie studios, in Koreatown 
restaurants, on the streets of the South 
Central area, the main questions are these: 


Will the verdict of not guilty exacerbate 
still simmer ing e thnic and racial tensions? 
Has anything changed since the convul- 
sions after the Rodney King case? Has the 
city learned anything from the Simpson 
verdict? 

“A lot of people will pay the price for 
O. J.’s freedom, because there’s no ques- 
tion there will be a backlash,” said Susan 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

Estrich, a law professor at the University 
of Southern California. 

“There will be a tremendous effort to 
reform the criminal justice system and re- 
examine things, and the whites will end up 
blaming the blacks, and the blades will end 
up blaming the whites and everyone will 
blame the police and the system,” Ms. 
Estrich said. 

Susan Grigsby Gates, a Los Angeles 
writer and newspaper columnist, also sug- 
gested that the verdict could inflame 
whites hostile and resentful of blacks. She 
recalled how she was sitting next to a black 
mas when (he Simpson acquittal was an- 
nounced, and be turned to her and said 
“Oh boy, we’re going to have to pay for 
this.” 

She added, “A lot of the angst surround- 
ing tins centers on tire fact that nine of the 
12 jurors are African-American, and the 
assumption is going to be drawn from this 
that they simply let him go.” 

Nonetheless.' the feeling among many 
blacks here was that the jury had achieved 

See POLICE, Page 6 
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Barings Trader to Stand Trial in Singapore 


By Richard W. Stevenson 

fin- York Times Service 

LONDON — A German court ordered 
Wednesday that Nicholas Leeson, the 
trader whose 51.35 billion in losses 
brought down the British investment 
house Barings, be extradited to Singapore 
to face criminal charges in the collapse. 

Rejecting Mr. Leeson’s arguments that 
be would not receive a fair tiki in Singa- 
pore, where he was based as a derivatives 
trader for Barings, the regional high court 
in Frankfurt ruled that he should be sent to 
Use Asian nation to face 11 charges of 
fraud, forgery and breach of trust 

Further legal maneuvering will probably 
delay Mr. Leeson’s extradition for a month 
or two at least He has been in prison since 
March in Germany, where he was arrested 


en route to his native Britain from South- 
east Asia six days after Barings collapsed. 

Mr. Leeson has admitted that be tried to 
hide his trading losses and dial he misled 
Barings executives at the firm’s headquar- 
ters in London as his losses mounted. 

But he and his lawyers have sought to 
have him extradited to Britain instead of 
Singapore, saying that be could face undu- 
ly harsh punishment in Singapore and that 
the full story of the collapse would come 
out only if he were tried in London. 

Mr. Leeson’s German lawyer, Ebeihard 
Kempf, said to reporters in Frankfurt that 
his client was unhappy with the decision 
but that “he has to live with it” 

Mr. Leeson sought to tempt British 
prosecutors by hinting that he could impli- 
cate senior executives in Barings’s down- 
fall, and investigators from the Serious 
Fraud Office interviewed him at length 


this summer. But British prosecutors ulti- 
mately derided not to seek his extradition 
and have not charged anyone in the case. 

A group of bondholders who lost a total 
of $160 million in Barings’s collapse is 
seeking to start a private criminal prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Leeson in Britain, a highly 
unusual legal maneuver. If successful, the 
private prosecution could lead to Mr. Lee- 
son’s being returned to Britain to testify. 
But the effort is bring opposed by British 
prosecutors and seems nkely to fail. 

The remnants of Barings were acquired 
by the Internationale Nederlanden Groep 
of the Netherlands, which later dismissed 
21 executives who had direct or indirect 
responsibility for the operation in Singa- 
pore. 

The Goman government must still ap- 
See TRADER, Page 4 


NATO Jets, 

Targeted by 
Serbs, Strike 
Missile Sites 

But U.S, Envoy Labels 
Bosnian Truce Plan 
As 6 Serious ' Proposal 

CmpUcJ fn Our Suit Fr.vr. Pi\ 

SARAJEVO, Bosnia-Herzcgovina — 
NATO warplanes struck three Serbian sur- 
face-to-air missile sites in Bosnia on 
Wednesday after the missiles’ radar sys- 
tems locked on to the aircraft, a NATO 
spokesman said. 

The incidents marked the first time that 
NATO planes have been in combat over 
Bosnia since Sept. 14. just before air strikes 
against separatist Serbs were halted in ex- 
change for a Serbian pledge to effectively 
lift the siege of Sarajevo. 

There was no word on whether any mis- 
siles had been fired by the Serbs or what 
damage bad been done to the missile sites 
by NATO’s planes. 

The NATO strikes also came as Bosnian 
government officials made what a U.S. 
envoy, Richard C. Holbrooke, described as 
a “serious” cease-fire proposal. 

The diplomat began talks on the propos- 
al in Belgrade with the Serbian president, 
Slobodan Milosevic, the regional power 
broker in the Balkans and the chief negoti- 
ator for Bosnia's rebel Serbs. 

Mirko Pejanovic, an ethnic Serb on Bos- 
nia’s collective presidency, said the ruling 

Nine elderly Serbs were massacred in a 
Croatian village, the UN says. Page 7. 

body agreed Tuesday that a cease-fire ac- 
cord should be concluded soon. 

“Maybe the cease-fire won’t be accepted 
today, exactly,” he said. “The general 
opinion is, we could expect a cease-fire 
fairly soon.” 

Jadranko Prlic, a Croat who is deputy 
prime minister of the Bosnian government, 
told the Sarajevo daily newspaper Oslo- 
bodjenje on Wednesday tbat resolution of 
the war may be near. 

“I am not being an optimist,” he said. “I 
am just really assessing the situation. In 
the next few weeks, we will have a defini- 
tive solution.” 

Aleksa Buha. foreign minister in the 
Serbs' self-declared state, told the Bosnian 
Serbian news agency that a cease-fire 
“could be signed on Oct. 20 in Washing- 
ton.” He did not explain the significance of 
the October date. 

NATO planes routinely patrol Bosnian 
skies to monitor a flight ban against the 
Serbs. Under the rules of engagement, the 
aircraft are authorized to attack any radar 
that locks on to them. 

Western military sources said two of the 
incidents occurred Wednesday morning 
and the third in the afternoon. Two of the 
sites were in central or western Bosnia and 
the third 20 kilometers south of Sarajevo. 

Serbian forces have a variety of surface- 
to-air missiles, including portable and 
truck-mounted systems, both of which 
have scored hits against NATO aircraft. 

The Russian foreign minister, .Andrei V. 
Kozyrev, condemned the NATO strike, 
saying in Oslo that efforts should focus 
instead on achieving a cease-fire. 

In Washington, Secretary of State War- 
ren M. Christopher, in some of his stron- 
gest language on the subject, said that 
Congress will effectively destroy the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization if it blocks 
the Clinton administration’s plans to com- 
mit U.S. troops to a NATO-led peacekeep- 
ing force in Bosnia. (Reuters. AP, LAT) 


In the Mists Off Taiwan, a War Is Ending 

Quernoy, Fortress Island in the Strait, 

Cedes to Logic of Business With China 


Bv Patrick E Tyler 

Vrw York Times Service 


HUX1A. Taiwan — In the dead of 
night, especially when there is no moon, 
the boats from mainland China slip 
through the mists and into the waters of 
Kinmen. this fortress island once known to 
the world as Quemoy and still manned by 
thousands of Taiwan Army troops. 

The intruders quietly leap on to the 
enemy beaches here and at Matsu Island to 
the north, working feverishly to disgorge 
their loads undetected. Then they slip 
away, back into the night. 

In an earlier era, when artillery barrages 
were a fact of daily life and submarines 
and frogmen plied the waters on this side 
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of the Taiwan Strait, it might have been a 
well-executed commando raid. 

But these mainlanders were delivering 
the groceries, part of the large-scale — 
though still illegal — commerce flourish- 
ing between old enemies in this longtime 
war zone. 

Though tensions are rising between Chi- 
na and Taiwan on the big issues of China’s 
sovereignty over what it considers a rene- 
gade province and over Taiwan's push to 
be seated at the United Nations, the war 
here is over. 

Where old enemies have been facing 
each other for four decades, where China’s 
efforts to retake Quemoy and Matsu 
brought it to the brink of war with the 
United States in 1958, an extraordinary 
thaw is occurring. Old lines of trade are 
being reestablished despite the continuing 
efforts of Taiwan's government to forbid 
contact between the residents here and the 
mainlanders, who are determined to do 
business. 

“If the Chinee military came to this 
island, it would be to make money, not to 
make trouble,” said YangZhongxing, 77, a 
veteran of the 45-year-old odd war with 
China. 

“No one cares about military or security 
mat ters anymore; they just want to make 
money and raise their children,” said Mr. 
Yang, whose ancestors 18 generations ago 
settled in this small village on the north- 
western tip of Quemoy, now known by its 
Chinese name as Kinmen. 

Recent estimates indicate that 60 per- 
cent to 70 percent erf the daily produce, fish 


and meat sold in the markets here are 
unloaded from mainland Chinese boats, in 
trade that is being encouraged by the Chi- 
nese authorities. 

Even when mainlan d China this summer 
fired ballistic missies and conducted other 
military exercises to intimidate Taiwan, 
the locals hardly winced. 

“In the old days, when the artillery 
bombs came almost every day, we would 
sit down to dinner thinking this might be 
our last meal,” said Huang Qingwen, a 66- 
y ear-old noodle maker who was chopping 
and wrapping his daily production of fine, 
fiour noodles. 

“That was a real war,” he said “So why 
should we be afraid now when there is just 
some fake war with this testing or mis- 
siles?” 

For more than four decades, this strate- 
gic outpost and the one on Matsu have 
signified the unfinished dvil war that left 
China and Taiwan divided in 1949, with 
rival Communist and Nationalist govern- 
ments, each determined to obliterate the 
other. 

If Aria had a Berlin Wall, it was here. 
These islands were fortified as a barrier to 
nnnlain the Co mmunis ts and to protect the 
Nationalists, who had joined the Allies in 
World War Q to defeat the Japanese. 

General Chiang Kaishek, the National- 
ist leader who fled with most of his troops 
to the big island of Taiwan, ordered his 
commanders to hold on to Quemoy and 
Matsu because they represented strategic 
sta g in g areas for a Nationalist counterof- 
fensive to retake the mainland. 

It was the counteoffenrive that was 
always promised, but never begun. 

In the years that followed, a garrison of 
tens of thousands of Taiwanese troops 

See CHINA, Page 4 
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Algeria Army Chief Said to Be Target 

PARIS (Reuters) — A French de- 
fease newsletter said Wednesday that 
the Algerian armed forces chief of staff, 

General Mo hamm ed I .a man , had es- 
caped assassination three weeks ago 
when a car bomb failed to detonate as 
his motorcade drove by. 

The newsletter TTU said the remote- 
controlled device failed to detonate as 
the general’s car passed near the De- 
fense Ministry. 
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SEA GODDESS — Part of a statue 
that had been underwater for 1^00 
years rising from the sea Wednesday 
off Alexandria, Egypt. Page 2. 


But Muslim fundamentalist guerril- 
las raked the motorcade with automatic 
gunfire and the army’s quartermaster- 
general, identified as General Ben Ali, 
was seriously wounded, it said. 

Related article. Page 2 

Israel Postpones 
Border Opening 

JERUSALEM (AFP) — Israel, 
which was due to reopen its borders 
with the Gaza Strip and West Bank at 
dawn Thursday, has extended the clo- 
sure of the territories until Sunday, an 
army spokesman said. 

Israel sealed off the autonomous 
Gaza Strip on Sept. 20 and the West 
Bank last Wednesday, fearing Palestin- 
ian fundamentalist attacks after Isael 
and the FLO signed an accord extend- 
ing self-rule in the West Bank. 
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Broad Support for Living Buddha / Political Standoff With Beiiing 

Whiting for the Dalai Lama in Western China 



By Patrick E. Tyler 

NfK- York Times Service 

L USHAER. China — On a terraced 
hillside overlooking the gilded tem- 
ples of the remote Taer Monastery 
here in western China, a young monk 
implored a visitor “Would you please send 
roe a photograph of the Dalai Lama? We are 
always waiting for him.'’ 

As he spoke, dozens of artisans were 
putting the finishing touches on an ornate 
guest residence for the Dalai Lama and the 
Pane hen Lama, who serve as political and 
spiritual leaders for the Tibetan people. 

The problem is that no one can say when 
these living Buddhas might ever get the op- 
portunity to visit here. 

The 14th Dalai Lama has lived in exile 
since 1959, and the latest reincarnation of the 
Pancben Lama, the 6-year-old son of a herder, 
has not been “approved" by the Communist 
Party leadership in Beijing. 

For anyone who travels through western 
China, it takes very little time to discover the 
depth of support here for the Dalai Lama in 
secular and religious matters relating to the 6 
million Tibetans who populate the sweeping 
landscapes of the Qinghai -Ti be tan plateau. 

“Because the Dalai Lama is the highest 
figure of authority for our Yellow Hat Sect, all 
of the believers and we monks worship him." 
said one of the monks who, moments before, 
had been chanting from ancient scriptures in 
the Temple of Longevity, one of the many 
sacred halls among the labyrinth of courtyards 
and buildings that can be seen from the ter- 
raced hills. “Whatever is decided needs to 
have his approval." 

The monk then rose and moved nimbly 
around a tiny altar, cm which he prepared an 
offering of Iamb, yak butter and candy 
wrapped in colored foil to the memory of a 
17th -century peasant named Luo Qi, who 
saved the life of the Pane hen lama by car- 
rying him piggyback through the floodwaters 
of the Yellow River. 

Perhaps the most urgent matter for Tibetans 
lately has been the political standoff with 
Beijing over the reincarnation of die 1 1th 
Pancben Lama. The 10th Pancben Lama died 
in January 1989, and according to the tenets of 
Tibetan Buddhism, his soul has migrated to a 
new host. 

In May, the Dalai Lama announced from 
exile in India that after six years of searching, 
the 11th coming of die Panchen l^na had 
been found incarnate in the body of young 
Gedhun Choekyi Nyima in the Tibetan village 
ofNagqu. 

Recognition of the reincarnation “is a re- 
ligious matter and not political," die Dalai 
Lama said, adding, “It is my hope that the 





and greater autonomy for Tibet. The Taer 
lamasery is in a valley 25 kilometers (15 
miles) southwest of Xining, capital of Qinghai 
Province, which was once part of Tibet. The 
lamasery was founded here in 1560 and today 
supports 560 monks and 1 1 living Buddhas, 
ran ging in age from 7 to SO. 

The 10th Panchen Lama visited the 
l amaser y in 1987. and though he was greeted 
warmly, he was regarded as a collaborator by 
some Tibetans because he stayed after Chi- 
nese troops marched into Lhasa in 1959. He 
gave legitimacy to the Chinese occupation 
even as the Dalai Lama fled and fought for 
Tibetan rights in exile. 

But he gisn struggled for Tibetan interests, 
petitioning the government to end torture, 
preserve Tibetan culture and stop the im- 
migration of ethnic Chinese to Tibet. For his 
efforts, he spent a decade in prison during the 
1966-76 Cultural Revolution. 


A Goddess Rises 
From the Seabed 

A Search in Egypt Yields 
Archaeological Treasure 
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T HE MONKS here want any new 
Panchen T «na to avoid political en- 
tanglement with the Chinese gov- 
ernment. Politics, another monk said, 
should be left to the Dalai Lama. 

“The Pancben Lama should be a purely 
religious man and not a political figure," the 
monk said. 

The struggle over naming the reincarnation 
of the Pancben Lama, if not a crisis yet, could 
still become one, as Beijing bas yet to reveal 
how it will orchestrate the official steps to 
recognition. 

After the 10th Panchen Lama's death at the 
age of 50, the search for his reincarnation 
began. Monks from the Tashilhunpo 
Monastery, the traditional seat of the Panchen 
Lama in Xigaze, scoured die countryside for 
six years, examining candidates and seeking 
omens. 

It now seems likely that as the abbots nar- 
rowed the list, word leaked out to the Dalai 
Lama's exile home in Dharamsala, India. 
There, his proclamation and recognition of the 
boy preempted China’s secular recognition by 
die State Council under Prime Minister Li 
Peng. 

“If die Panchen Lama would have been 
enthroned only with the blessing of the State 
Council, that would have been a disaster," 
said Loth Gyari, the Dalai Lama's repre- 
sentative in Washington. 


fVtrirl E. Tytet/Th* V* Yw4 Tun 

A Tibetan monk standing in the courtyard of the Taer Monastery in western China. 


Chinese government will extend its under- 
standing, cooperation and assistance." 


But they have yet to challenge the religious 
verity of the Dalai Lama's choice: the boy 


The proclamation was denounced by the with frost-reddened cheeks and an impish 
authorities in Beijing, who for the first time gaze who faces an uncertain future. 
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ALEXANDRIA, Egypt — 
French archaeologists on 
Wednesday raised a piece of 
Greco-Roman statuary that had 
been underwater for 1,500 years 
in the climax of a year of ex- 
ploration of the site of the an- 
cient Pharos lighthouse of 
Alexandria. 

After three hours of wrestling 
with high swells and swinging 
cables, French and Egyptian 
divers maneuvered the red gran- 
ite torso of a young woman onto 
the hook of a crane, which then 
deposited it at the feet of the 
Egyptian culture minister, 
Farouk Hosni. 

A crowd of hundreds clapped 
and cheered from the quayside. 

The archaeologists plan to 
raise 30 more pieces from the 
seabed, including what they say 
are two granite blocks from the 
Pharos itself, one of the seven 
wonders of the world until the 
remains of it succumbed to an 
earthquake in the 14th century. 

The Pharos, a monumental 
lighthouse built around 280 
B.C. that was about 1 00 meters 
(330 feet) hig h, lit the entrance 
to Alexandria harbor for cen- 
turies. but archaeologists had 
never been able to positively 
identify any of the fragments. 

“Before, we had only some 
representations of the Pharos in 
mosaics, in paintings and on 
glass. Now we have pieces of 
die lighthouse itself." said Jean- 
Yves Empereur, die French di- 
rector of the Mission ArchS- 
ologique Sous-Marine. He said 
tiie piece of statue raised 


Wednesday was probably a 
goddess or queen but it was’dif- 
ficult to identify it further at this 
stage. She appeared to be bare- 
breasted but faint lines may de- 
lineate a tight-fitting tunic. 

The other pieces chosen for 
retrieval include statues of 
sphinxes, bases and capitals of 
columns, sections of obelisks, 
inscribed blocks and a statue of 
the goddess Isis who had a tem- 
ple in the area. Greek rulers 
brought some of them from the 
much older city of Heliopolis 
near modem Cairo. 

Abdel Halim NoumLii, 
chairman of Egypt's antiquities 
council, said the pieces probably 
ended up six meters under water 
by natural subsidence. Another 
theory is that they were dumped 
in the harbor as rubble. 

Mr. Empereur said there 
were no plans to retrieve the 
large granite blocks, some of 
which weigh 75 tons, despite 
their possible importance in 
studies of the lighthouse. 

Meanwhile, a dispute is rag- 
ing about over whether the site 
should be turned into an under- 
water archaeological park. 

Mr. Empereur Honor Frost a 
marine archaeologist, and some 
academics favor the idea. But 
Mr. Nourredin wants to resume 
work strengthening the founda- 
tions of the 15th century 
Maine louk fortress that now 
stands on the site of the Pharos. 

“Egypt has lots of sphinxes 
on land. The sensation would be 
to have sphinxes playing with 
fishes and fishes playing with 
sphinxes," Mr. Empereur said. 



Lama's “split-ist” behavior and “illegal and 
invalid" act — accusing him of seeking to 
wreck (he unity of the motherland and calling 
him every name secular leaders dare call a 
living Buddha without offending the Tibetan 
masses who worship him as a god-king. 


ligjous struggle; it is part of the collision of 
interests over who rules Tibet. 

Since fleeing Tibet in 1959, when China 
crushed the most recent independence up- 
rising, the Dalai Lama, 60, has built an in- 
fluential worldwide campaign for his return 


COMING UP 

Vietnam's ambassador in Washington is 
an accomplished pitchman who toils at 
building an untroubled transition in 
diplomatic ties. 
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By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

Nr*- York Times Service 

PARIS — Although Islamic 
militants have threatened to kill 
anyone who goes to the polls 
for Algeria’s presidential elec- 
tion, the country's government 
has announced the names of the 
five nominees who will be on 
the Nov. 16 ballot. 

The five who received the 
number of signatures required 
to qualify include Sheik Mah- 
foud Nehnah, a moderate Is- 
lamic activist who could pose a 
challenge to the president. Gen- 
eral Liamine Zeroual. 

Mr. Nehnah is the head of 
Hamas, which has been toler- 
ated by the government because 
of the sheik's consistent advo- 
cacy of “modem and tolerant" 
Islamic rule and his denunci- 
ation of violence by fundamen- 
talists as well as government 
security forces. 

Some opinion polls indicate 
that Mr. Nehnah is supported by 
20 to 25 percent of the voters, 
which means that it may be pos- 
sible for him to force a second 
round of voting against Mr. Z e- 
roual. some analysts said. 

Two armed factions, the 
Armed Islamic Group and the 
Islamic Salvation Army, have 
vowed to bomb and attack elec- 
tion centers, and threatened that 
those who try to vote might be 
killed. 

The broad campaign of vi- 
olence by the armed Islamic 
factions bsgan in 1992 after the 
military government canceled 
the second round of national 
legislative elections when it ap- 
peared that the Islamic Salva- 


tion Front would win control of 
Parliament. 

The government responded 
with repression and violence of 
its own, outlawing the party and 
rounding up its opposition fig- 
ures by the thousands. The 
armed Islamists and the gov- 
ernment security forces nave 
not slopped fighting since. 

Aside from the sheik, the oth- 
er presidential candidates are 
known as open advocates of the 
army's drive to eliminate all 
Islamic opposition by force. 
Besides Mr. Zeroual. they are 
Redah Malek, a former prime 
minister. Saeed Saadi, the head 
of the Assembly for Democracy 
and Culture, and Nouredin 
Boukrouh, the head of the Al- 
gerian Renewal party. 


BRUSSELS — A Belgian 
prosecutor has lodged an appeal 
against the acquittal of Ahmed 
Zaoui, the presumed leader of 
an Algerian extremist network 
in Europe, a spokesman for the 
prosecutor said Wednesday. 

The court on Tuesday acquit- 
ted Mr. Zaoui, 34, who had 
gone on trial with 1 1 other sus- 
pected members of the Armed 
Islamic Group, one of the most 
radical of the Algerian guerrilla 
movements. 

The prosecution also ap- 
pealed the acquittals of Mo- 
hammed KassouL Ahmed 
Benkrifa, Omar OuaUah and a 
three-month jail sentence for 
Mohammed Abdallah Nasr. 

The group was suspected of 
being linked to a wave of ter- 
rorist bombings in France. 


Iran Imprisons 3 Women 
For Murders of 2 Pastors 


Rnatrs 

TEHRAN — An Ir anian 
court has imprisoned one wom- 
an for 30 years and two women 
for 20 years for killing two 
Christum pastors and attempting 
to bomb Muslim shrines in ban, 
Tehran radio reported Wednes- 
day. 

It quoted the court president. 
Gholamh ossein Rabbarpour. as 
saying that Farahnaz Anami , a 
31 -year-old business student 
and employee of the National 
Iranian Oil Co., was sentenced 
to 30 years for the murders of 
the pastors, Tateos Michaelian 


and Mehdi Dibaj, and for sup- 
porting the opposition Mu- 
jahidin Khalq. 

Batoul Vaferi, 35. and 
Maryam Shahbazpour. 31, got 
20 years in prison for helping in 
the murder of Mr. Michaelian, 
disrupting public order and sup- 
porting the Mujahidin, the court 
president added. 

The three women confessed 
to kilting the clerics in 1994 and 
to plotting to bomb a Muslim 
shrine and the mausoleum of 
the late revolutionary leader. 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 
Iranian media said earlier. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


More Tourists Flock to Britain 

LONDON (Reuters) — The number of overseas visitors fq 
B ritain rose 1 1 percent, to 12.9 million, in the first seven montivi 
of 1995, the British Tourist Authority said Wednesday. 

But the authority said Britain needed to continue to work to 
build its tourist industry to erase the losses it suffered in the 1 980s 
and early ’90s. 

“We lost market share during the late 1980s and early 1990s 
and now need to daw that back by targeting new markets such as 
Asia, which is growing at three times the world average, and by 
improving our competitive position versus other European des- 
tinations,” said Anthony Sell, the authority's chief executive. 

Spending by overseas visitors in the first seven months of 1995 
rose 15 percent, to six billion pounds ($9.6 billion), from the same 
period in 1994. 

The number of North American visitors rose 7 percent, to 2.2 
million, in the first seven months of 1995, while the number of 
Western European visitors rose 9 percent, to 8 million, and visitors 
from the rest of the world rose 20 percent, to 2.6 million, the tourist 
authority reported. 

In the month of July the International Passenger Survey showed 
that spending by overseas visitors rose 14 percent, to £1.3 billion 
($2.07 billion), and the number of visits rose 1 1 percent- to 2.6 
million, compared with July 1994. 

Motorists may be able to travel on Frencb highways for 
nothing Friday after unions representing 1 1 ,000 highway work- 
ers. including those who man toll-booths, issued a 24-hour strike 
calL Six unions called the strike Wednesday to support a demand 
that (heir wages be increased by 3 percent (AFP) 

Tourists were urged by the Italian authorities on Wednesday 
to stay away from the top of Mount Etna in Sicily after fumes and 
small lava flows were seen coming from the summit. Mount Etna 
is the highest active volcano in Europe. (Rearers) 

The new anti-smoking law in Kuwait was relaxed Wednesday 
to allow smokers to puff at cigarettes in their own cars. The ban 
had been widely criticized as unconstitutional, a Health Ministry 
official said. As a result, the ministry suspended its enforcement 
for three months and opened a campaign of awareness to explain 
why smoking in such an enclosed environment is dangerous. In 
addition to the possible damage to personal health, some smokers 
are accustomed to flicking cigarette butts out of car windows, - 
causing fires, the ministry said. \Api 

The German airline Lufthansa said it will start its first joint 
flighrs with Thai Airways International at the end of October. 
Lufthansa and Thai Airways will operate joint flights under a 
single flight number — a result of their code-sharing agreement 
signed last year — to Chi ang Mai, Phuket, Phnom Penh. Yangon 
and Auckland. The airlines will also operate seven each of 14 
flights a week to Bangkok from Frankfurt as well as two weekly 
flights to Bangkok from Munich. (Reuters) 
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THE AMERICAS 


U.S. Catholics Revere the Pope but Not His Teachings 


B yUurieGoodstein 
and Richard Morin 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — A majority of 
Catholics in the United States believe 
the church is out of touch with their 
views, and a growing majority say 
their positions on religious and moral 
issues are better represented by local 
church officials than by Pope John 
Paul fl, according to a Washington 
Post-ABC News poll. & 

Nevertheless, an overwhelming 
majority of Catholics say they approve 
-of the way the Pope is leading the 
church. T heir attitudes are a reflection 
-of the enormous personal popularity 
‘ cultivated over the years by the charis- 
matic prelate who has reached out to 
- his flock through mass marketed 
books and tapes, broadcasts and whirl- 
wind tours like the one that started 
" Wednesday in Newark. New Jersey. 

The survey reveals an increasingly 
; apparent contradiction in American 
Catholic life: While Pope John Paul II is 
-jjghly revered, his teachings are not. 

Large majorities of American 
■Catholi cs sai d they believe it is possible 
' to disregard the church's teachings on 
-abortion, pre marital sex. birth control 
'and divorce, and still be “a good 
Catholic." Majorities also favor ordain- 
’ing women and married men as priests, 
despite the Pope’s forceful reiteration 
that church policy will not change. 

“I call it the ‘Italianization of the 


American Catholic Church’ — the 
way that local Italians have for cen- 
turies related to the papacy," said the 
Reverend Richard McBrien, a theolo- 
gian at Notre Dame and editor of the 
HarpeiColIins Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism. 

When the Pope passes, you cheer," 
he said, "but you go home and do 
whatever you feel you have to do." 

To American Catholics, the Pope is 
"a reminder that we belong to some- 
dung that is bigger than us.” Father 
McBrien said. ,s But the reason why so 
many Americans think the Pope is 
doing a great job is because the Pope 
doesn’t in any way interfere with or 
affect their own personal lives." 

According to the survey. 82 percent 
of those who described themselves as 
Catholics said they approved of Pope 
John Paul’s stewardship of the church, 
15 percent said they disapproved and 
Lite remainder had no opinion. Forty- 
four percent said they strongly ap- 
proved, while 38 percent said they 
only somewhat approved of the job the 
Pope is doing. 

Bur nearly 6 in 10 Catholics in- 
terviewed — 58 percent — believed 
that the Catholic church was “out of 
touch" with the views of Catholics in 
America, while 39 percent disagreed. 

“We can’t go on having every 
Catholic family having 11, 14 kids," 
said Charlotte Malecki, 66, of Man- 
assas, Virginia, who feels the church's 
strict stance on birth control is obsolete. 


John Paul Arrives in Newark 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 
NEWARK, New Jersey — Pope 
John Paul D arrived for a five-day 
visit to the United States on 
Wednesday, saying he came as a 
pilgrim of peace and urging Amer- 
ica to be a beacon of freedom and 
opportunity to the world. 

In an address after arriving on a 
gray, rainy afternoon at Newark air- 
port, the Pope said that the fall of 
communism in 1989 gave the world 
new opportunities for justice and 


freedom but that ancient rivalries 
were threatening peace. 

“For nations and peoples emerg- 
ing from a long period of trial, your 
country stands upon the world scene 
as a model of a democratic society at 
an advanced stage of development. 

“Your power of example carries 
with it heavy responsibilities. Use ir 
well, America." 

The Pope will deliver a major 
address to die United Nations on 
Thursday. ( Reuters . API 


“I don’t know why they are so strict on 
that particular thing, seeing how the 
world is changing and how many chil- 
dren are suffering because of it." She 
believes the church should allow abor- 
tion for victims of rape and incest. 

The survey also found that a grow- 
ing majority of Catholics feel that their 
views on religious and moral questions 
are closer to those of their local church 
leaders than to those of the Pope. 

Those responses suggest a growing 
ideological distance between the Pope 
and Catholics in the United States. Two 
years ago, only half of the Catholics 
interviewed — 51 percent — said local 
church leaders better represented their 


views on church issues, while 35 per- 
cent felt closer to the Pope. 

“The Pope has a job to do, and that 
is to promulgate and protect the mes- 
sage or the truth of Catholic tradition 
in a universal way," said James 
Davidson, a sociologist of religion at 
Purdue University in Indiana. 

“The local priests, sisters and church 
leaders have to deal with the laity on a 
day-by-day basis and have always 
tended to be more willing to translate or 
interpret those universal teachings in 
die most human and compassionate 
way they can, which means that they 
sometimes mil either disregard or in- 
terpret the teachings in ways that 


the Pope might not agree with." 

The survey results reflect the debate 
within the Catholic Church here and 
abroad abour how far to go to de- 
mocratize. decentralize ana modern- 
ize the church. 

The poll of 414 self-described 
Catholics was conducted on Sept. 28 
and 29. The margin of error is plus or 
minus 5 percentage points. 

By overwhelming margins. 
Catholics interviewed rejected many 
traditional notions of what it means to 
be a good Catholic. According to the 
poll: 

* 93 percent said that someone who 
is using birth control could still be a 
good Catholic. 

* 85 percent said someone who gets 
a divorce and remarries without 
church approval could still be a good 
Catholic. 

* 69 percent said a woman who 
obtained an abortion "for reasons oth- 
er than her life being in danger" can 
still be a good Catholic. 

* 83 percent said someone having 
sexual relations before marriage could 
still be a good Catholic. 

Catholics divided shaiply when 
asked whether practicing homosexu- 
als could still be good Catholics, with 
51 percent saying they could and 45 
percent disagreeing. And by a 3-to-l 
ratio (74 percent to 25 percent). 
Catholics said married people having 
sex outside of maniage could nor be 
good Catholics. 


Away From 
Politics 


* An RJ. Reynolds To- 

bacco executive proposed 
as early as the 1970s that 
the firm market cigarettes 
to underage smokers — 
and even suggested that 
teen rebellion might make 
the risks of smoking more 
attractive. (WP) 

•A hurricane thrashed, 
the Florida Panhandle with 
gusts up to 144 mpfa 
Wednesday, flooding 
homes, knocking down 
piers along the beaches and 
sending tens of thousands 
of people fleeing. At least 
one perron was killedf AP) 

• Amnesty International 

urged the United States to 
abolish the death penalty, 
calling it “a symptom of a 
violent society, not a 
cure." [Reuters) 


Doctors’ Group Expresses Doubts 
On Planned Medicare Redesign 


By Robert Pear 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — After 
months of public silence, the 
American Medical Association 
expressed deep concern about 
Republican proposals to re- 
design Medicare, saying that 
new limits on payments would 
make the program unattractive 
to many doctors. 

James H. Stacey, a spokes- 
man for the association, said 
that doctors in the standard 
Medicare program were facing 
not just a cut in the growth of 
Medicare payments, but an ab- 
solute reduction in payment for 
many services under the Re- 
publican plan. 

“This causes real problems 


for the AMA,' ’ Mr. Stacey said 
in response to a question. “It 
would be a major blow to the 
traditional fee- for- service 

Medicare program." 

The doctors' concerns echo 
comments from the Clinton ad- 
ministration and Democrats in 
Congress, who say the Repub- 
licans would cut payments to 
doctors so severely that many 
doctors would decide not to 
treat Medicare patients. As a 
result, they say. patients would 
be forced to obtain care through 
health maintenance organiza- 
tions and other private health 
plans, even though the Repub- 
licans insist that beneficiaries 
will always be free to keep tra- 
ditional Medicare coverage. 

Until Tuesday, the American 


Medical Association bad gen- 
erally refrained from criticizing 
the Republican proposals on 
Medicare. 

By contrast, in the battle over 
President Bill Clinton's health 
care plan in 1993 and 1994, the 
association regularly made it- 
self heard. It supported Mr. 
Clinton's goal of guaranteeing 
health insurance coverage for 
all Americans, and it initially 
supported his proposal that ail 
employers be required to buy 
such insurance for their em- 
ployees. 

The association later urged 
Congress to consider alterna- 
tives to the “employer man- 
date." Many doctors said Mr. 
Clinton's plan envisioned too 
big a role for government 


Toughest Game So Far 
Boosts Kasparov’s Lead 

The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — It was the hardest-fought battle of the 
chess match. 

Viswanatiian Anand, playing black, gained a big opening 
advantage — only to be defeated by Garry Kasparov in a 
wildly complicated position with both players short of time. 

Mr. Kasparov’s victory in the 14th game of the Pro- 
fessional Chess Association world championship means he 
leads the match, 83-5 3 points. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


FBI Takes TV Station’s Records 

WASHINGTON — FBI agents assigned to the inde- 
pendent counsel investigating Commerce Secretary Ronald 
H. Brown searched the offices here of WFTY-TV, Channel 
50. this week and hauled away boxes of documents about the 
business dealings of Mr. Brown's former business partner, 
Nolanda S. Hill, according to station employees who did not 
want to be identified. 

Agents armed with search warrants also obtained other 
documents from the Maryland home of Kenneth W. White, a 
former Channel 50 vice president and a longtime business 
associate of Ms. Hill, sources reported. 

The searches were the first public action by the inde- 
pendent counsel, Daniel S. Pearson, a former Florida judge, 
since he was appointed in July to investigate Mr. Brown's 
personal finances, including whether he violated federal 
financial disclosure laws by filing inaccurate reports of his 
business relationship with Ms. Hill, the former owner of 
Channel 50. (WP) 

A Show of Power From Clinton 

WASHINGTON — In an act that carries more political 
symbolism than practical effect. President Bill Clinton ve- 
toed a bill that pays for Congress' administrative expenses. 
He said he would not approve the lawmakers' budget while 
the other spending measures needed to pay for the federal 
government were “incomplete, unresolved and uncertain." 

Mr. Clinton's rejection of the S2.2 billion measure made 
good on a threat he issued over the summer, when he said, “1 
don't think Congress should take care of its own business 
before it takes care of the people's business." It was only his 
third veto since taking office. 

The White House spokesman, Michael McCurry. sug- 
gested Tuesday that the veto would put more pressure on 
lawmakers to pick up their pace on the remaining spending 
bills. But Republicans were quick to call the president's 
gesture hollow political theater. 

The)' noted that a veto would have no immediate effect since 
Mr. Clinton had already signed into law a compromise stopgap 
spending measure to pay for the government, congressional 
staff salaries included, for six weeks. 

President’s Poll Ratings Improve 

WASHINGTON — President Bill Clinton's standing in 
national surveys is improving as the debate between Re- 
publicans and Democrats over social programs intensifies, and 
retired General Colin L. Powell remams a strong wild card as a 
potential addition to the 1996 presidential race. 

Two new polls show that Mr. Clinton has widened his lead 
over the Republican presidential front-runner. Bob Dole, the 
Senate majority leader, while the president and General 
Powell run closely together ahead of Mr. Dole in a hy- 
pothetical three-way matchup with General Powell. 

A Harris Poll conducted Sept 28 to Oct 1 among 1,005 
adults found that when asked whom they would back if the 
election were today, 42 percent said Mr. Clinton and 30 
percent said Mr. Dole in a two-way race. A month ago, Mr. 
Clinton led Mr. Dole by only 39 to 37 percent. (AP) 

Quote / Unquote 

Representative Bobby L. Rush, an Illinois Democrat, 
criticizing the Republican leadership for being "bloodsuck- 
ers" and “vampires" for proposing deep cuts in medical care 
programs: “The bloodsuckers in this Congress are led by 
Count Dracula," he said, apparently referring to the House 
speaker. Newt Gingrich. (WP) 


The Great Spirit guides 
my people, but he can’t 
advise about video- 


conferencing. So 
be checking out 


new systems for m 

At TELECOM ’95 






This October, in Geneva, IBM 
will be putting on some 
spectacular presentations at 

TELECOM ’95. 

They will take the form of six 
incredible displays, bringing toge- 
ther live presentations and dra- 
matic technology demonstrations 
with our experts as the perfor- 
mers. TTieyll cover topics from 
marketing on the net to downloa- 
ding video from the top of a 
mountain. 

And. equally importantly, you'll 
be able to discuss them with our 
staff at our exhibition stand. 

Just because we're into video- 
conferencing, it doesn't mean we 
don’t want to meet you in the flesh. 

Come and see us at Palexpo 
(Hall 4) or check our Web page on 
http://www.ibm.coin/telecom95/ 
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ASIA 


Japanese Cult Chief 
Said to Admit Guilt 

TV Reports Guru Told Police 
He Ordered Tokyo Gas Attack 


Complied by Our Staff Front Dispatches 

TOKYO — Staoko Asahara, 
the guru of the Aura Shinrikyo 
sect, has admitted ordering cult 
leaders to carry out a deadly 
poison gas attack in the Tokyo 
subway and a series of other 
crimes, the Japanese television 
network NHK said Wednes- 
day. 

“In each case I gave the order 
and group leaders carried it 
out,” NHK quoted Mr. Asa- 
hara as telling investigators. 
The police declined to com- 
ment. 

The authorities charged Mr. 
Asahara with murder and other 
crimes after the sarin gas attack, 
which killed 11 people and in- 
jured 5,500 others on March 20. 

He also has been accused of 
masterminding another gas at- 
tack in central Japan last year 
and of murdering a lawyer and 
his family and kidnapping a 
public official. In addition, he 
has been charged with illegal 
drug production. 

The Kyodo news agency 
quoted the guru’s lawyer, Shoji 
Yokoyama, as saying; “The po- 
lice interrogator threatened to 
invoke the subversion charge 
and outlaw the sect. The confes- 
sion was forced and so does not 
have any value as evidence in 
court." 

The 40-y ear-old guru has re- 
portedly been denying the 
charges since his arrest in May, 
arguing that he could not have 
been involved because he was 
blind. 

The media here have often 
based their crime reporting on 
police briefings and sources 


based on police interrogation as 
evidence. 

Mr. Asahara faces a moun- 
tain of other material evidence 
on the nerve gas cases and re- 
ported confessions by other 
A urn leaders, most of whom are 
reported to have told the police 
that Mr. Asahara ordered the 
attacks and other crimes. 

If he is convicted, the maxi- 
mum penalty would be death by 
hanging. 

Besides the criminal proceed- 
ings agains t Mr. Asahara and 
in dividual cult members, the 
Japanese government has been 
considering two possible ways 
to disband the cult. 

The milder form of disband- 
ment comes under the Religious 
Institute Act, a court order de- 
nying the sect its legal status. 
The group’s assets would be 
confiscated and would no long- 
er be exempt from taxes, but the 
group ccould still carry out ac- 
tivities. 

That process could take up to 
10 years before the order be- 
comes final in Japan’s s nail - 

^^e^oth^mcSi^wouId be 
to charge the group with sub- 
version and outlaw it altogeth- 
er. 

Last week. Justice Minister 
Tomoharu Tazawa said his 
ministry was in the last steps of 
starting a process that would 
outlaw the group’s activities, in- 
cluding any meetings and pub- 
lication ox periodicals, under 
the controversial Subversive 
Activities Prevention Law. 

Prime Minister Tomiichi 



MU a nyxe/ Kenan 

YANKEE, GO HOME — Protesters in Tokyo demonstrating Wednesday against U.S. military bases in Japan. 
About 4,000 people took to the streets to protest the rape of a schoolgirl near the U-S. base to Okinaw a. Three 
American servicemen have been arrested, and exercises at die base were halted Tuesday as a “day of reflection.” 


BRIEFLY ASIA 


France Contends a Newspaper Japan Sets 
Lies About Cracks at Test Site Mission to 


Reuten 

. . . - . . Murayama said this week that . ... iP v ~ 

without saying ^.especially m ^ nSxy should be omttous » l Wf 

coverage of the bewildering ar- * toEth* 1952 act, which 

« _ . *3 * „ mreatenea court action over a 

has never been used against a 

group out of fear it would vio- 
late the constitutional freedoms 
of speech, assembly and the 
press. 

If the Justice Ministry de- 
rides to issue the outlaw order 
and it is accmted by an inde- 
pendent panel of jurists, mass 
media executives and retired 
diplomats, the order takes im- 
mediate effect without a chance 
of appeal. 

(Reuters, AP, AFP) 


ray of cases blamed on the 
10,000-member Aum Shinrikyo 
sect, or Aum Supreme Truth. 
Most of those briefings are not 
open to the foreign media. 

Mr. Asahara, who has spent 
more than four months in de- 
tention, is scheduled to face the 
first of his trials on Oct. 26. 

If he repeats his reported 
confession in court, the trial 
would end in a matter of 
months, not years as predicted. 
It is up to the presiding judge to 
accept or refuse affidavits 


report that cracks had opened 
under the main French nuclear 
testing site in the South Pacific. 

“Never have any cracks of 
any kind been spotted," For- 
eign Minister Hervfc de Cbar- 
ette said in the National Assem- 
bly. 

He said he believed that a 
map of the cracks under the 
Mururoa Atoll published by the 
daily paper Le Monde on Tues- 
day was a fake. 

Le Monde quoted experts as 


having said that radioactive 
material might leak through the 
cracks into the sea or atmo- 
sphere. 

“This newspaper has made 
itself liable — we are thinking 
this over — to the law against 
the spreading of false informa- 
tion,” he added. 

Le Monde said it stood by its 
dispatch, published amid global 
outrage ova the resumption of 
French nuclear tests, that 
cracks under the atoll could be 
tom open by future explosions. 
Two tests in die series, which 
will range from six to eight, 
have been held. 

The newspaper said the map 
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was drafted by the military at 

Mururoa in 1980 and had been 10118 l/VCf 

known for several years, since a 

Polynesian employee smuggled A . rfl 

L°S| g ». 1 ’“ ie “ d ™ s * rf Atom tests 

“This map does not come 
from any government agency," 

Mr. de Charette countered. 

He said that France had no 
intention of halting its tests and 
ruled out a parliamentary de- 
bate because the control of nu- 
clear weapons is a constitution- 
al prerogative of President 
Jacques Chirac. 

The Defense Ministry denied 
that the tests posed any danger 
and said Le Mondc’s map had 
been drawn by the Greenpeace 
environmental group, which 
has led the anti-nuclear cam- 
paign. 

A former defense minister, 

Jean-Pierre Ch&venement, ac- 
knowledged that some fissures 
had been spotted in 1980 and 
monitored closely since. 

“No worsening of the situa- 
tion has been observed," he said 
in a radio interview. A Socialist, 
he served as defease minister 
from 1988 to 1991. 

France’s Atomic Energy 
Commission said that the exis- 
tence of the cracks was well 
known and insisted that they 
were found only in the upper 
levels of coral bmeath the atolls 
and not in the lower levels of 
basalt in which nuclear devices 
were exploded. 

Officials of the c ommis sion 
said some debris may leak out 
eventually, but so slowly that it 
poses no threat to the environ- 
ment 

Some scientists have predict- 
ed that radioactivity will leak 
out at a faster pace in the future 
but still in such small quantities 
that it would be unlikely to en- 
danger the environment 


Conpikd by Our Staff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — Japan’s ruling 
coalition will send a mission to 
Paris to protest French nuclear 
testing in the Pacific, coalition 
officials said Wednesday. 

Senior officials of the three 
ruling parties — the Liberal 
Democratic Party, the Social 
Democratic Party and the New 
Party Sakigakc — will leave for 
France as early as next week 
and will include Kiyoshi Mi- 
zuno, the former executive 
council chairman of the Liberal 
Democrats, they said. 

Last month. Finance Minis- 
ter Masayoshi Takcnnira, head 
of Sakigakc, joined a protest 
rally in Tahiti following 
France’s first test. Mr. Take- 
in ora is not likely to join the 
mission, they said. 

The secretary-general of the 
Liberal Democrats, Koichi 
Kate, said, “We have to deliver 
our strong intention to French 
poli ticians " 

“That will hurt the Philip- 
pines. Any country that tries to 
isolate itself or tries to isolate 
others, by experience, has al- 
ways suffered,” Mr. Ramos 
said. 

France exploded its second 
nuclear device on Sunday at 
Fangataufa atoll and plans as 
many as six more tests by May 
1996. 

In Suva, Fiji, Jacques Cos- 
tilhes, France’s ambassador, 
said Wednesday he was confi- 
dent that Pacific leaders would 
restore the South Pacific Fo- 
rum’s relations with France, 
suspended as a protest over the 
tests. (AFP, Reuters, AP) 


Japan Plans December War Rites 

TOKYO — Japan’s government announced Wednesday 
that it will hold a ceremony in December to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of the end of World M or II. 

The ceremony was originally planned for Aug. ISjthe date 
of Japan’s surrender to the Allied powers in 1945. That plan 
was scuttled, however, as coalition parties bickered over the 
content of the event. 

Koken Nosaka. the government spokesman, said that Ja- 
pan wants to make it a “significant" event and that it may 
invite young people from other Asian nations. (AP) 

China Bars 2 Rights Advocates 

BEIJING — China has denied visas to two delegates from 
Amnesty International who had been invited to attend an 
international anti-corruption conference in Beijing, a spokes- 
man said Wednesday. 

The team from the London-based human rights group had 
been due to attend the conference to speak on the role of state 
corruption in relation to prisons and judicial systems. Casey 
Kdso, a spokesman, said by telephone from Loudon. 

The delegates had planned to raise the issue of arbitrary 
abuse of power, which they said existed in China os well as in 
other countries, he said. 

The Chinese Embassy in Loudon refused to grant visas to 
Ariette Ladiguie. a researcher for Amnesty, and to Piet van 
Reenen, from the group’s Dutch chapter, he said. (Reuters^ 

2 Killed in Delhi Market Explosion 

NEW DELHI — An explosion in a marketplace in the old 
quarter of the Indian capital killed two people and wounded 
one Wednesday morning. 

Residents said the blast was caused by a bomb. The police 
blamed a leaking gas cylinder kept inside a sealed room, but 
Ran Singh Gahlot, an inspector who was heading the investi- 
gation, said the police had not found pieces of a cylinder in 
the debris. 

Five bombs have exploded in the New Delhi area over the 
past two weeks, wounding 54 people. The police are investi- 
gating whether they were set by terrorist groups. (AP) 

Tamil Counterattacks Repulsed 

COLOMBO — Thousands of troops repulsed three Tamil 
rebel counterattacks on Wednesday and odd territory cap- 
tured in their four-day offensive, a military statement said. 

In the latest round of fighting, five soldiers and three rebels 
were killed. Another six soldiers were wounded, the statement 
said. 

At least 204 rebels and 49 soldiers have been killed in Lhe 
offensive by government troops backed by tanks, artillery and 
planes. At least 15 civilians were also killed in the fighting and 
dozens more wounded, travelers from the region said. 

On Tuesday, in the bloodiest 24-hour period in Sri Lanka’s 
12-year cavil war, 223 people — 180 rebels and 43 troops — 
were killed in two battles, one on land and one at sea. said 
Major Tilak Dunuwillc, a military spokesman. (AP) 


VOICES From Asia 

An Indian government official, about the lack of progress on 
gaining the release of four Western hostages in Kashmir: “We 
are displaying our patience. There has been no sign of a 
renewal of talks.” fR ewers) 

The North Korean Central News Agency on South Korea's 
campaign to focus mi human rights in North Korea; “It is a 
disgusting act that the puppets, the chief violators of h uman 
fits, are charging the North with the nonexistent human 
rights problem.” (AFP) 

Raid Wldkmnesingfte, the Sri Lankan opposition leader 
and former prime minister, said his United National Party 
will file a suit next week challenging government censorship": 
“We believe that the censorship violates the fundamental 
rights of the people and we are making a case on that basis.” 

(AFP) 


Party’s Popularity Fails 
To Boost Japan Leader 


Compiled by Our Suff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — The election last 
month of Trade Minister Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto as president of 
the Liberal Democratic Party 
has boosted the conservative 
group’s popularity, a daily 
newspaper said Wednesday. 

But Prime Minister Tomiichi 
Murayama’s coalition failed to 
benefit much from the surge in 
support for the LDP, the largest 
of three parties in the 15- 
month-old government, the 
mass-circulation Yomiuri 
Shimbun said. 

It said, a survey it conducted 
over the weekend of 3,000 vot- 
ers showed the LDFs support 


CHINA: bi the Mists Off Taiwan, a Long War Is Ending 


Caothued from Page 1 

burrowed into the rocky under- 
ground of this island, lacing it 
with tunnels, command posts, 
munitions depots and even an 
auditorium to entertain the 
troops. Quemoy and Matsu be- 
came fortresses that could with- 
stand the fiercest onslaught 
from the mainland. 

But after an initial, disastrous 
attempt by Co mmunis t troops 
to retake Quemoy in late Octo- 
ber 1949, that, too, never came; 
there was only a long standoff. 

The gun emplacements of the 
Chinese mainland still loom in 
the mists across the narrow 
band of water. People remem- 
ber the artillery barrages that 
sent shrapnel ripp ing through 
(heir homes and destroyed the 
tranquility of their lives. 

“More than 70 artillery shells 
landed around this village,” Mr. 
Yang said, referring to the Oc- 
tober 1 949 mainlan d assault Ofl 
Quemoy with 10,000 troops. 

“Most of this part of the is- 
land was destroyed, and the 
only reason Kininen survived 
was due to the 
the Americans, 
there had been 
there would be no Kinxnen to- 
day." 

Official histories estimate 
that Chinese Communist forces 
fired 41,000 artillery shells 
against Quemoy on Aug. 23, 
1958, opening a campaign to 
dislodge 80,000 Nationalist 
troops, who were being sup- 
plied from Taiw an 

For several generations of 
young Taiwan soldiers drafted 


into the army for two-year 
stints, the caves and tunnels 
and pillboxes of these islands 
became as familiar as their liv- 
ing rooms back home. 

The islands remained under 
martial law until 1993, but now 
tourists are starting to come to 
see the places where their sons, 
fathers, uncles and nephews 
have stood the watch. 

A military reduction began 
quietly after 1990, and force 
levels today are estimated at 
only 10 percent of the peak lev- 
els of the 1960s and 1970s. 

Four decades of invasion fe- 
ver are simply dissolving. The 
elaborate propaganda opera- 
tions that carried on into the 
1990s using loudspeakers and 
helium balloons to reach the 
m ainland with news of the 
Tiananmen massacre in Beijing 
in 1989 seem out of place at a 
time when Taiwan businessmen 
are heavily represented on the 
mainland, with $20 billion in- 
vested in more than 25,000 en- 
terprises. 

“They are not our 


Taiwan’s propaganda across 
the waters from a rocky prom- 
ontory are now used to belt out 
the love ballads of Deng Lijun, 
the Taiwanese crooner. 

Increasingly, the Taiwan 
Army is having to cope with the 
fact that the waters surrounding 
Kininen and Matsu are becom- 
ing overrun with Chinese fisher- 
men, especially since President 
Lee Teng-hui’s visit to the Unit- 
ed States set off an atmosphere 
of crisis. Taiwan Army com- 
manders, who have the author- 
ity to shoot at mainland fishing 
boats that violate Taiwan wa- 
ters. are more and more reluc- 
tant to do so. 

On a recent afternoon, a visi- 
tor to an army outpost here 
asked a young soldier why he 

seemed to be ignoring two Chi- 
nese fishing boats that were vio- 
tetmg Kinmen’s waters just a 
few hundred yards offshore. 

Gazing over the water, the 
soldiej agreed that the boats 
enemv were a bsolutely over the line ’ 



pillbox at the end of a long 
underground tunnel that tour- 
ists can now traverse. “We are 
all Chinese.” 

Some commanders on Tai- 
wan seem to agree with this sen- 
ament. In July, when aChinMe Many complai ttolwhm lh^ 

S lane new over Matsu, the return to their overnight^ al 
“ d *“ wntmander dawn, they discovamat Ihdr 
oia nothing to stop tt. catch has been lihereiwi h»! 

On Kininen, the 24,000-watt mainlandere and fllfiJA?" 
loudspeakers that used to blast hauled up andstofcL “ flm 


, --- — iw shoot 

because they don't want to take 
a chance that they would get in 
trouble.” 

Taiwanese fishermen, con- 
versely. are constrained and op- 
erate under a strict curfew 


raring rising to 27 percent, from 

21 percent in a similar poii in 
August 

Over the same period, the co- 
alition of Mr. Murayama, a So-; 
cialist saw only a slight 1.1 per- 
cent increase in support, to 35.7 
percent far below the 45.7 per- 
cent who voiced disapproval for 
his administration, the paper 
said. 

The Murayama govern-, 
mem’s decision to produce a 14 
trillion yen (SI 38 billion) eco- 
nomic stimulus package, the 
largest ever, and improved 
prospects for economic recov- 
ery given the weaker yen, were 
viewed as positive factors for 
the cabinet, the paper said. 

It also said that Mr. Hashi- 
moto's inauguration as LDP 
president gave a fresh impres- 
sion to voters, although some 
view Mr. Hashimoto’s election 
as an eventual threat to the co- 
alition's unity. 

Support for the main opposi- 
tion New Frontier Party fell to 
_12.3_percent from 17.2 percent, 
it said. The newspaper said Mr. 
Hashimoto's election on Sept. 

22 refocused public attention- 
on the LDP. 


TRADER: 

Extradition 

Continued from Page 1 

prove the Frankfurt court's ex- 
tradition order, a step that is 
largely a formality, and Mr. 
Leeson’s lawyers said they 
would appeal the regional 
court's decision to the Federal 
Constitutional Court, a process 
that could take a month. But 
lawyers said Mr. Leeson would 
almost certainly be extradited 
in the next few months. 

Singapore had sought to have 
Mr. Leeson extradited on 12 
charges, but the German court 
threw out one of the charges. 
That charge related to Mr. Lee- % 
son’s alleged forgery of a confir- • 
mation letter from a Wall Street . 
investment firm. 

“The reasoning of the Ger- 
man court appears in various 
respects to be inconsistent and 
wrong in law,” said Mr. Lee- ! 
son’s lawyer in Britain, Stephen 
Pollard. “There are clear; 
grounds of appeal against the- 
decision to extradite in respect 
of at least eight of the remain- . 
iog charges." ■ • 


1. > 
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Judge Calls 
Trial Off, 
Blaming 
Tabloids 


R rulers 

LONDON - a British 
judge abandoned a trial before 
it began Wednesday because of 
what he called unlawful, mis- 
leading and scandalous report- 
ing by Britain's tabloid news- 
papers. 

The judge warned newspaper 
editors he planned to ask the 
attorney general to consider 
whether contempt of court 
charges should be brought. 

• “‘They are in peril of far 
greater penalties than 1 can im- 
pose.” Judge Roger Sanders 
said, referring to members of 

depress. 

• Geoffrey Knights, the com- 
panion of Gillian Taylforth, a 
star of the “Eas tenders" tele- 
vision soap opera, was to face a 
jury at Harrow, north of Lon- 
don. on charges that he had at- 
tacked her driver. 

Mr. Knights had been 
charged with wounding and as- 
sault. 

. But Judge Sanders said he 
agreed with Mr. Knights's 
lawyers that their client could 
not face a fair trial due to “un- 
lawful, misleading and scan- 
dalous” publicity surrounding 
the case. 

"No fair-minded member of 
any jury could not say that he or 
she had not been influenced by 
what he or she had read unfairly 
in the newspapers,” a defense 
lawyer, Julian Lee, said. 

; The judge said in a highly 
critical eight-page judgment 
that the media were responsible 
for a “grave abuse of pro- 
cess.” 

! After Mr. Knights was 
charged with alleged assault, 
the media were not silent, as the 
law required, the judge contin- 
ued. 

“I have absolutely no doubt 
that the mass of media publicity 
in this case was unfair, out- 
rageous and oppressive.” he 
charged. 

v He named a number of 
tabloid newspapers, as well as 
two journalists, saying that 
some seemed to have conduct- 
ed a “hate campaign” against 
Mr. Knights. 



Jp 6 A Moment of Truth’ Is Here 
For Economy, Juppe Warns 


BttlEfLYEUROPE 


Mr. Juppd, right, 
Wednesday with 


Ofcitn PUtn/Rctorri 

leaving the weekly cabinet meeting on 
Technology Minister Francois Flllon. 


CiHtipikJ by Our Staff From Dispatches 

PARIS — Prime Minister 
Alain Juppd said Wednesday 
that France must mend its econ- 
omy before it joins a system for 
a single European currency or it 
will lag behind with poorer Eu- 
ropean countries. 

If France fails to improve its 
economy before it joins the 
common currency in 1999, as 
scheduled, “We'll drop out of 
the leading pack and be among 
the weak -currency countries.” 
Mr. Jupp£ told the National As- 
sembly. “It's the moment of 
troth.” 

The prime minister's warn- 
ing came as President Jacques 
Chirac prescribed a drastic 
overhaul of France’s heavily in- 
debted welfare system, which is 
50 years old this year and has a 
record deficit of more than 60 
billion francs (SI 2 billion). 

To achieve the targets of Eu- 
ropean monetary union in 1999, 
the government wants to alter 
welfare coverage that is funded 
mainly by a tax on employers 
and employees but dismissed 
by many economists as “a tax 
on jobs.” 

Under a plan agreed to in 
1991, European Union nations 
are supposed to adopt a com- 
mon currency to replace francs, 
marks, lire and the other na- 
tional currencies. 

To get their economies in 
line before the currency merg- 
er, countries must meet a series 
of tight financial conditions, in- 
cluding low inflation and in- 
terest rates, narrow budget 
deficits, modest national debts 
and stable exchange rates. 

Mr. Jupp£ said France could 


Catalans Warn Gonzalez on Vote 


Reuters 

MADRID — The leader of Spain's Catalan 
nationalists, who hold the balance of power in 
Parliament, said Wednesday that be would 
back a motion of censure against the Socialist 
government if elections are not held by March 
24. 

“If the Socialists try to delay the elections, 
we will present a motion of censure or support 
any other group that does so.” Jordi Pujol, 
leader of Convergence and Union, said in a 


radio interview. His party withdrew support 
from the Socialists last month, leaving Prime 
Minister Felipe GonzdJez in a minority. It said 
it would block the 1996 budget but has so far 
stopped short of backing a censure motion. 
With the Catalan nationalists' 17 votes and IS 
from the United Left coalition, which has 
already expressed itself in favor, the oppo- 
sition Popular Party could win such a motion. 
Mr. Gonzdlez has refused to hold elections this 
year. 
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not now meet those rules. 

‘ ‘Our public finances are in a 
stale of peril.” he said, blaming 
deficits run up by Socialist gov- 
ernments from 1989 to 1992. 

German officials said last 
month that other countries ex- 
pected to form the core of the 
currency union will not be able 
to meet the targets on time. 

These countries included 
Italy. France, Belgium and the 
Nelherlands. 

France has a huge budget 
deficit, 1 1 5 percent unemploy- 
ment and costly commitments 
to social -welfare programs. 

Mr. Chirac paid warm tribute 
to his mentor and the welfare 
system’s father. General 


Charles de Gaulle, praising the 
welfare stale as expressing 
France's “national genius.” 

But he tempered "this with a 
warning: “in future everyone 
must contribute according to 
his income, whatever its origin 
and nature." 

"To be in good health, peo- 
ple need to spend better, not 
spend more.” Mr. Chirac said. 

But he was careful not to go 
beyond general guidelines. 

Any crackdown on spending 
for medical reimbursements 
was widely seen as likely to pit 
the government against doc- 
tors, hospital workers and the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

iAP. Reuters l 


Mercenary Set to Cede 
To French in Comoros 


Arcik€ France-Presse 

PARIS — The French mer- 
cenary Bob Denard. whose 
forces were overwhelmed by 
French troops in the island state 
of Comoros on Wednesday, 
said on French television that 
he would surrender quietly. 

Interviewed live from his 
coup headquarters on the is- 
lands by French television. Mr. 
Denard said he would surrender 
to the French forces on Thurs- 
day. 

He added that the first part of 
the surrender had already taken 
place Wednesday, with the lib- 
eration of President Said Mo- 
hammed Djohar, who had been 


held since the coup began last 
Thursday. 

The first phase has “gone 
very smoothly,” Mr. Denard 
said on television. 

"The second phase will also 
go smoothly, calmly and avoid- 
ing any mistakes.”' he added- 

Six hundred French com- 
mandos stormed the Comoros 
Islands on Wednesday and put 
down a coup mounted by Mr. 
Denard, who led a group of 
mercenaries, after a day of 
fierce fighting. 

Mr. Denard, 66. has fought in 
African civil wars for three 
decades and has a long asso- 
ciation with the Comoros. 


Chernomyrdin Denies 
Plan to Succeed Yeltsin 


Reuters 

MOSCOW — Prime Min- 
ister Viktor S. Chernomyrdin 
declared Wednesday that be 
had no plans to run for the pres- 
idency and denied press reports 
of strains in his relations with 
President Boris N. Yeltsin. 

Mr. Chernomyrdin was quot- 
ed by the Itar-Tass news agency 
as saying, “I have not planned, 
and am not planning, to present 
my own candidacy for die elec- 
tions for president of the coun- 
try next year.” 

Mr. Chernomyrdin. 57, who 
after his statement left on a visit 
to Canada, has been in office 
since the end of 1992. He has 
widely been seen as a potential 
front-runner if he ran in the 
election for head of state due in 
June next year. 

But it has always been as- 
sumed that he would not oppose 
Mr. Yeltsin, seen as his political 
patron, if the Russian president 
decided to seek a second term. 

At the same time, Mr. Cher- 
nomyrdin's statement did not 
rule out a change of heart at a 
later date. 

Mr. Chernomyrdin's nation- 
al standing rose sharply last 
June when — with Mr. Yeltsin 


abroad — he took personal 
charge of negotiations to win 
the release of Russian hostages 
held by Chechen guerrillas. 

He went on to outwit a hos- 
tile lower house of Parliament, 
which sought to make political 
capital from the hostage seizure 
in southern Russia, and sur- 
vived a vote of no-confidence 
in his government. 

But relations with Mr. 
Yeltsin seem to have cooled in 
recent weeks, with the Russian 
president making some offhand 
remarks about the government 
at a news conference on Sept. 8 
before he began a vacation. 

Mr. Chernomyrdin subse- 
quently failed to meet Mr. 
Yeltsin during the three-week 
break, though many other top 
officials did so, prompting 
speculation of a rift 

Mr. Chernomyrdin, in his 
comments Wednesday, denied 
reports of strains in relations 
with the Kremlin chief. 

"Someone is trying to start 
stories going about alleged dis- 
agreement between the presi- 
dent and the prime minister.” 
he said. “Nothing has come 
between us and nothing will 
come between us.” 


Berlusconi Prosecution Sought 

MILAN — The Milan prosecutor's office on Wednesday 
called for Silvio Berlusconi. Italy's former prime minister 
and media magnate, lo be tried on corrupt ion -re I aied charges, 
judicial sources here said. 

According to prosecutors, between 1989 and 1992. three 
firms belonging to Mr. Berlusconi's Fininvest media group 
and the Telepiu subscriber television channel — in which 
Fininvest owns a 10 percent stake — unlawfully paid some 
355 million lire ($200,000) in bribes to avert tax controls. 

Mr. Berlusconi, who was prime minister from May ro 
December Iasi year, has said that he knew nothing aboui the 
payments and that if bribes were paid, they were required by 
dishonest policemen. ‘ tAFPI 

New Newspaper to Focus on EU 

BRUSSELS — Thousands of European Union officials 
and interested onlookers will get something new to read on 
Thursday when a new weekly newspaper about the Union 
rolls off the presses. 

The first issue of European Voice, published by Britain's 
Economist Group, is due to reach subscribers toward the end 
of the day and to appear on newsstands in all 15 Ell capitals 
on Friday morning. 

The newspaper — which describes itself as "A weekly 
view of the Union for the Union” — is loosely styled after 
Roll Call. The Economist Group's biweekly U.S. newspaper 
aimed at the U.S. Congress and Washington lobbyists. 

I Reuters) 

Labor Rejects a Marxist Clause 

BRIGHTON, England — Underlining its move lo the 
center drive to oust the Conservative government, the Labor 
Party' overwhelmingly defeated on Wednesday a left-wing 
attempt to restore □'Marxist -style clause to its constitution. 

Delegates at the annual conference of the opposition party 
rejected by a margin of nearly 9 to 1 a proposal to reinstate the 
clause calling for public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. (.IP) 

Italian Senate Aims to Keep Dini 

ROME — Italy's Senate passed a motion on Wednesday 
on reforms that Prime Minister Lamberto Dini’s government 
must push through before the next election. 

The motion, put forward by the center-left majority, aims 
at keeping Mr. Dini in power by listing numerous reforms that 
have to be implemented, particularly on decentralization, 
before general elections can be held. 

Before die vote, Mr. Dini said he backed the motion's goals. 
The elections are expected in June 1996. (AFP) 

Turkish Workers Continue Strike 

ANKARA — A Turkish union spearheading a huge two- 
week-old public workers' strike said on Wednesday it had 
rejected a government pay offer and would continue the 
walkout 

Yildirim Koc. a senior official in the Turk-Is union con- 
federation^aid government ministers had made an unspec- 
ified pay offer. Prime Minister Tansu Ciller's government 
had proposed an annual pay increase of 5.4 percent far below 
the union's demands of increases more in line with inflation, 
expected to be 70 percent for 1 995. (Reuters) 


Calendar 


European Union events scheduled for Thursday: 

LUXEMBOURG: The Energy and Small Businesses 
commissioner, Cristos Papoutsis, addresses the 232d session 
of the Consultative Committee of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity on the community energy policy. 

BRUSSELS: The Industry and Information Technology 
commissioner, Martin Bangemann, meets China's Trade and 
Industry minister. Wu Yi. 

DUBLIN: Research and Development Commissioner 
Edith Cresson attends the start of the Socrates program for 
university exchanges in Ireland and meets President Mary 
Robinson of Ireland. 

BRUSSELS: Emma Bonino. the consumer affairs com- 
missioner, and Karl van Mien, the competition commis- 
sioner. meet with Ernesto Pascale, a delegate from the Societe 
de Telephone Publique Icalienne. 

Sources: Agence Europe. AFP 
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For the Icelanders, 
It’s In From the Cold 

Good tilings happen to 
those who shiver and wait. 
And now. after so many long 
nights out in the cold, it seems 
that Iceland is in. 

The reasons go beyond the 
popularity of teenage pop 
singer Bjork to frenetic activ- 
ity and surprising success in 
other fields of art and enter- 
tainment, says The Sunday 
Times of London. Icelanders 
already were the world’s lead- 
ing movie-goers (not surpris- 
ing in a land of endless nights), 
but their films are now hot 
properties al world film fes- 
tivals. 

The publishing industry 
produces more books per capi- 
ta than any other. Even the 
fashion industry these days 
has drawn attention — and not 


just for its bulky woolen 
sweaters. 

An aggressive work ethic is 
said to underlie the cultural 
boom. “When there is fish you 
have to go out and get it,” says 
Anna Maria Karlsdottir. co- 
ordinator of the Icelandic film 
fund. “We are aggressive and 
enthusiastic about everything 
we do.” 

There is also more than a 
touch of the exotic and the 
fanciful in this land of hot 
springs and rugged land- 
scapes. where highways re- 
portedly have been rerouted to 
avoid disturbing rock- 
dwelling fairies. 

Some aspects of Icelandic 
life, however, are unlikely to 
catch on among European jet- 
setters anytime soon: local 
delicacies like grilled puffin 
(the national bird, no less! I or 
“ hakarl " — putrefied shark 
meat that has been buried in 
sand. 

Around Europe 

Ecologically sound log- 
ging, Sweden is finding, also 


can be economically smart 
Swedish loggers, long prac- 
titioners of a razed-earth ap- 
proach. have shifted their em- 
phasis, pressed by 
environmentalists, new law 
and a recessionary economy. 
Surprisingly, profits are rising 
by as much as $1,000 per 
hectare, reports the German 
weekly Focus. Where once 
loggers would leave up to 300 
hectares completely denuded, 
their “ecological cuts” now 
measure only 3 to 30 hectares. 
Trees grow faster on these 
small patches, reducing the 
need for expensive reforesta- 
tion. 

France's traditional res- 
taurateurs are complaining 
that “ethnic” restaurants (in- 
cluding British) are providing 
stiff competition. Sushi, chile 
con came, chicken Tandoori 
and tiramisu seem to be ev- 
erywhere. Henri Gault half of 
the restaurant- reviewing team 
of Gault and Millau, says there 
are now “more foreign restau- 
rants than French restaurants” 
in Paris. The foreign restau- 
rants offer generally lower 


prices, often faster service, 
and exoticism. 

Mr. Gault says there is no 
use complaining. “It is time to 
realize that we aren't the only 
people who know how to cook 
well,” he says. 

The French, he adds, may 
even be able to leam from the 
invaders. 

A British record produc- 
er. Falcon Nemon Stuart, 
wants to realize a dream his 
father proposed in 1960 and 
build a huge bust of Winston 
Churchill on the south bank of 
the Thames in London. The 
great statesman’s descendants 
have likened the planned 40- 
foot (12-meter) bronze like- 
ness to "a Stalinistic monu- 
ment" and vowed to block it. 

The original proposal was 
rejected by authorities as taste- 
less and overdone, but Mr. 
Stuart who wants to install the 
bust above a caff, says it 
should fit in fine in today's 
London. 

International Herald Tribune. 


Irish Priest Pays Former Altar Boy He Abused 


Reuters 

DUBLIN — Ireland’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, reeling 
from a wave of scandals, ad- 
mitted on Wednesday that a 
priest had paid compensation to 
a young altar boy he had sex- 
uailv abused. 

'tfie Dublin Diocese said in a 
statement the priest paid a total 
of 56.000 Irish pounds 
1S90.000I to a man, now 33. 
whom he had sodomized and 
raped in the 1970s. 


It said that the money for the 
payment had come entirely 
from the priest and that the 
church had in no way paid any 
part of it. 

The statement made front- 
page news in Irish newspapers, 
where similar stories about 
priesis taking advantage of their 
powerful positions to sexually 
abuse minors have become a 
weekly event. 

The man in the latest scandal, 
Alan O’Sullivan, rold the Irish 


Times on Tuesday that he was 
abused by the Reverend Patrick 
Hughes when he was an altar 
boy between 9 and 11 years 
old. 

The diocese said that in 
March 1 974 Father Hughes was 
withdrawn from the ministry 
and underwent psychiatric 
tests, which found that he was 
not suffering from any disorder 
that would prevent him con- 
tinuing in the ministry. 

But in 1993. Father Hughes 


was withdrawn from the min- 
istry. 

Last week. Archbishop 
Desmond Connell of Dublin 
said he had lent another priest, 
the Reverend Ivan Payne, about 
27,500 Irish pounds from 
church funds to settle a claim by 
a former altar boy. 

The statement contradicted 
an earlier interview in which he 
had said that the church had 
never compensated any victim 
of child sexual abuse. 
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^ NOT GUILTY / The Acquittal of O.J* Simpson 


Case Closed, Now the Payoff: 
Notoriety Promises a Bonanza 

Deals Could Mean $50 Million to Simpson 




By James Stemgold 

New York Tima Service 


LOS ANGELES — O. J. 
Simpson walked out of the 
courtroom saying be was ea- 
ger to rebuild his life and 
move on. But it was clear 
from the deals his lawyers 
were trying to cut that the 
past and his notoriety are 
likely to be constant emotion- 
al and financial companions. 

Mr. Simpson stands to 
reap a financial bonanza 
from his stunning experience, 
potentially making him far 
wealthier than he was before 
his former wife and a friend 
were slain on June 12, 1994. 

Even before the verdict 
Tuesday, his agents had been 
discussing deals that could al- 
low Mr. Simpson to earn as 
much as $50 million trading 
on his notoriety. The richest 
deal being discussed would 
involve an interview on pay- 
per-view cable television, 
which could bring Mr. Simp- 
son and his advisers tens of 
millions of dollars. 

Others involved with Mr. 
Simpson and the trial are 
likely to earn millions. Robert 
Shapiro, one of his lawyers, 
has reportedly hired an agent 
to sell a book, and several 
publishing executives said a 
book by Judge Lance A. I to 
could bring hun more than $5 
milli on 

People involved in televi- 
sion, book publishing and 
films said that while it seemed 
certain Mr. Simpson would 
profit to some degree — even 
after paying as much as S10 
million for his defense — they 
cautioned that many media 
companies were still trying to 
calculate how much appeal a 
man accused of being a killer, 
even one who had been ac- 
quitted. might have to a pop- 
ular audience. 

Advertising companies, for 
instance, said they doubted 
any major national company 
would risk being associated 
with Mr. Simpson, in part be- 
cause of lingering suspicions 


O. J. Simpson will find him- 
self in a very lucrative posi- 
tion.” said Richard Kirsoen- 
baum, co-chairman of 
Kirshenbaum Bond & Part- 
ners, an advertising agency in 
New York. "There are many 
un traditional companies who 
will be ready to jump on the 
bandwagon.” 

An official with one of the 
companies involved in selling 
Mr. Simpson expressed deep 
personal anger over the ver- 
dict because of her view (hat 
he murdered his former wife. 


cording to people with 
knowledge of the discussions. 


knowledge of the discussions. 

These people said no hard 
figures were discussed, and 


the proposal was eventually 
rejected by Ted Turner, the 


"After the 
brouhaha of the 
case dies 
down, I think 
that O. J. 
Simpson will 
find himself in 
a very lucrative 
position." 


rejected by Ted Turner, the 
head of the network, and oth- 
er top executives because of 
the feeling it was improper to 
pay for a news interview. 

But the people said that 
such an event might bring in 
from $50 million to $100 mil- 
lion. depending on how much 
Mr. Simpson was willing to 
disclose, and that Mr. Simp- 
son and his advisers might 
receive about 80 percent of 
that sum. 

The New York Observer 
reported earlier that Mr. 
Simpson's representatives 
had cut a deal for such an 
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interview, but it gave no fig- 
ures and did not say with 


But them she proceeded to 
discuss details of one of his 
ventures, praising the banka- 
bility of Ins name. 

Added an executive of a 
media company, "It is hard to 
think about these things, but 
it is even harder not to con- 
sider them, because of the 
kind of money that would be 
involved.” 


Mr. Simpson’s football, 
acting and promotional ca- 
reers had made him a very 
wealthy man prior to the kill- 
ing of his forma wife and his 
imprisonment last year. His 
net worth during his divorce 
in 1992 was estimated at 
about SI I million, and he 
earned close to SI million a 


year at that time, much of it 
from his work for Hertz. 


over the killings and in part 
because of disclosures that he 


because of disclosures that he 
had beaten his wife. Before 
his arrest, Mr. Simpson had a 
long career as a spokesman 
for Hertz Corp. 

“He’s poison," said Jerry 
Della Feraina, chairman of 


Jerry & Ketchum Inc. in New 
York, referring to Mr. Simp- 
son’s prospects as a pitch- 
man. 

But others said Mr. Simp- 
son's name recognition was 
so great after the media fren- 
zy surrounding his trial that 
some companies would glad- 
ly try to cash in on iL 

“.After the brouhaha of the 
case dies down, 1 think that 


The home that Mr. Simp- 
son bought in February 1977, 
for $650,000 is now worth 
about $4 million, according 
to real estate agents. 

It has been speculated that 
his defense expenses, which 
have not been disclosed, 
could eat up much of that 
fortune. 


By far the most lucrative 
deal that his lawyers are now 


discussing is the pay-per-view 
interview, which would be 


interview, which would b< 
broadcast on a cable tdevi 
sion network. 


CNN was approached sev- 
eral weeks ago by Mr. Simp- 
son’s lawyers about an inter- 
view conducted by Larry 
King, the talk show host, ac- 


ures and did not say with 
what broadcaster the agree- 
ment had been made. Offi- 
cials at Palmer A Dodge, the 
firm reportedly representing 
Mr. Simpson in that deal, did 
not return calls Tuesday seek- 
ing comment. 

This spring, Mr. Simpson’s 
agents set up a phone line 
people could call for a charge 
and hear a message in which 
Mr. Simpson declared from 
jail, “Hi, this is O. J. Thanks 
for using the juice line. Fd 
like to thank all of my fans 
for your support.” That ven- 
ture was expected to bring in 
many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and demonstrated 
to some Mr. Simpson's earn- 
ing potential. 

Mr. Simpson already has 
earned more than $1 million 
from his book, "I Want to 
Tell You," published by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. A total of 
650.000 copies have been 
printed and 580,000 shipped 
so far. 

A publishing executive said 
that a follow-up book has 
been discussed, with a pro- 
posed advance of about $5 
million, but that no agree- 
ments had been signed. 

Mr. Simpson has put to- 
gether a special limited edi- 
tion of his current book that 
will be sold through a “tele- 
auction” by Anmar Inc., a 
marketing company here. 
The 3,000 numbered copies 
are bound in blue fake leather 
and are contained in a simi- 
larly bound box. The books 
contain a leaf signed by Mr. 
Simpson. They will also have 
a certificate signed by one of 
his lawyers. Robert Karda- 
shian, verifying their authen- 
ticity. 

The bidding for the books 
begins at $250 and it is ex- 
pected that offers could run 
as high as $5,000. Mr. Simp- 
son is believed likely to take 
in several hundred thousand 
dollars from this sale: 
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READ AT, I. ABOUT IT — The British press proclaiming the Simpson acquittal in a variety of headline styles, ranging from the flat to the outraged. 


Who Was on Trial? 6 The Black Male in America’ 


By Kevin Merida 

Washington Pott Service 


bard-won cavil rights g«»n«- And so Mr. chairman of the Congressional 


Simpson’s acquittal represents for some Blade Caucus. “I don’t t h i nk that all 


WASHINGTON — The O. J. Simp- 


a psychological victory. 

"The verdict is clearly reaffirmation 


son verdict illustrates a para doxrf of black public opinion” said a Demo- 
America’s tense racial dim** He lived crane pollster, Ron Lester citing a > *- 


mar- ^throu^out the trial indicating that 


ried a white woman, golfed at white !> lacks ovowhdmhKly Sieved he was 


country clubs, didn't crasade for black innocent. "It .kind of confirms thauhere 
causes and yet was suddenly trans- truly can ^justice in America, and that 
formed into a symbol of racial justice, most, b lacks generally 

believe about the criminal justice sys- 
He became every black male who s tpTT1 ^ 


blacks necessarily felt he was innocent, ' 
he said. Tm not celebrating. It’s still a 
tragedy. Two lives were lost.” 

And yet Mr. Tatum noted that in 
Harlem on Tuesday — as occurred in 
some neighborhoods in Washington — 
people honked their horns, cheered and 
applauded the verdict 

“There was something historic about 


suspicions, whereas a guilty verdict 
would have made people kind of sit back 
and say, ‘Hmram, maybe things are not 
as bad as they seem. Maybe people can- 
step back and assess the evidence inde- 


step back and assess the evidence inde- 
pendent of race.” 

"I think the people who have taken 
this as a shot in file teeth are the white 
elite,” Mr. Lynch added, "both conser- 
vative and liberal.” 

Mr. Lynch said the trial had high- 


cver been involved in the c riminal jus- 
tice system,” said Wilbert A. Tamm, 
editor and publisher of New York’s Am- 


this,” Mr. Tatum said. "It displays an lighted race and gender questions, and 


already open wound that America re- 


Yet Mr. Simpson was no ordinary fuses to deal with — and that is racism.” 
black defendant. He had money to de- t m . _» 


sterdam News, one of the nation’s most xicatmenL And he hardly had the profile 
prominent black weeklies. “It was the to become a dv fl rights cause celebre. 


fend himself, status to denumd special _ Sh ould ^ yooe/otgel thut, Mr. Ta- 


tha t the verdict was likely to create fis- 
sures in some liberal coalitions. 
"Feminists wanted this trial to be a 


turn added, they should be reminded of show trial on domestic violence and the 


black male in America who was on tri- «j t rca u Y w 
al.” And vet, Mr. Tatum added, “He was Ejaine wflHarr 
more of a success of white America.” Crenshaw disti 
For many African Americans, Angeles. “It w 
Orenlhal James Simpson is a high-pro- has happened 
file surrogate in the ongoing battle to people in Los i 
address their grievances with the nation. As to the qi 
It is a time, tor many, of souring race cence, “I think 
relations, of cutbacks in social pro- of the issue,” s 
grams, of political and court assaults on aid M. Payne, ] 


“It really wasn’t about O.J.,'* said 
Haing Wilfiams > a blade barber in the 
Crenshaw district in South Central Los 
Angeles. “It was about everything that 
has happened over the years to blade 
people in Los Angeles.” 

As to the question of guilt or inno- 
cence, “I think people fell on both sides 
of the issue,” said Representative Don- 
ald M. Payne, Democrat of New Jersey, 


a call to the newspaper's switchboard 15 
minutes after the verdict: “There’s going 
to be a whole lot of dead niggers and 
those at the Amsterdam News are first.” 

Whether or not the verdict will exac- 
erbate racial tensions is in dispute. 

"Initially, yes.” said Frederick Lynch, 
a professor of government at Claremont 
McKenna College in California. To a lot 
of whites. Mr. Lynch said, the not-guilty 
verdict “will sort of confirm their worst 


race radicals said, ‘No, this is another 
frame up of a blade man.* And so in a 
sense, race trumped gender.” 

Some suggested there needed to be a 
national truce called before things get 
out of hand. # 

“Listening to radio talk shows, it's 
definitely an us versus them situation.” 
said Emma Rodgers, co-owner of one of 
the nation's largest black book stores. 
Black Images Book Bazaar in Dallas. 


Shapiro, a Defense Lawyer, Attacks 
Cochran for Playing the ‘Race Card’ 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dapaidta 

LOS ANGELES — Robert 
L. Shapiro, one of OJ. Simp- 
son’s lawyers, has condemned 
what he described as the de- 
fense team’s tactics of pander- 
ing to race and said be would 
never again work with its most 
vigorous practitioner, Johnnie 
L. Cochran Jr. 


At Police Headquarters, Stunned Anger 


Compiled hv Ovr Staff From Dispatches 

LOS ANGELES — You could have 
heard a needle fall on the hard, bare tile 
floor of Los .Angeles Police Department 
headquarters when the word came, if it 
were not for the audible gasps of disbelief 
and dispirited ness. 

The meaning of Tuesday’s decision 
seemed almost too much to contemplate: 
The jury’s acquittal of O.J. Simpson 
seemed to represent a guilty verdict for the 
police department on issues of purity mid 
prowess, both of which were repeatedly 
called into question by Mr. Simpson’s de- 
fense team. 

On the sixth floor of headquarters, a 


noticeably upset police chief, Willie L. 
Williams, watched the verdict aoaounce- 


Williams, watched the verdict announce- 
ment with members of the media and 
quickly ushered them out, saying he did 
not want him or his officers saying some- 
thing that could harm the case in the event 
of future legal action. 

Despite a departmentwide gag order, 
many detectives and rank-and-file officers 
could not contain their contempt — or 
their disappointment. 


"The credibility of the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department was savaged before the 
world by a defense team (hat was out to 
beat the overwhelming evidence,” said Of- 
ficer Jay Johnson. “In the end, our trust- 
worthiness and competence were judged as 
a result of one very bad police officer. And 
now many of us are paying for it — be- 
cause we have less credibility.” 

Detective Mark Aragon, a homicide in- 
vestigator who has bon solving murder 
cases for seven years, said: "I honestly 
believe if they had caught O.J. on film 
committing the murders they would have 
found him not guilty. They would have 
said it was Fuhnnan in an O. J. mask. This 
had nothing to do with two people being 
murdered. It had to do with the police 


Officer Evan Williams, who also is 
black, said of Mr. Fuhnnan: "He is an 


Mr. Shapiro also shot barbs 
at F. Lee Bailey, another mem- 
ber of the “Dream Team” of 
defense attorneys that managed 
to win a verdict of not guilty for 
Mr. Simpson on two murder 
charges. 

Mr. Shapiro said he dis- 
agreed strongly with Mr. Coch- 
ran’s decision to “play a race 
card” in the trial. 

"Not only did we play the 
race card, we dealt it from the 
bottom of the deck,” Mr. Sha- 
piro told a television, interview- 
er, Barbara Walters, on Tues- 
day. 

He also said be was “deeply 


Tough Legal Woes 
Are Far From Over 


Simpson’s legal problems 
would appear to be far from 


would appear to be far from 
over. 

He still faces civil lawsuits 
for the wrongful deaths of 
his former wife, Nicole 


Separate suits for wrong- 
ful death have been filed by 
Mrs. Simpson’s family, by 
Mr. Goldman's father and 
sister and by Sharon Rufo, 
Mr. Goldman's mother. 


Legal experts said Tues- 


** ML Simpson's ac- 
on murder charges 

The families of both victims 2™, )d Mp m contesting 


have filed suit and it is wide- 
ly expected that Mr. Simp- 
son will be forced to testify. 
Custody of his two youa- 


aberratioa. We do not have a department offended" by Mr. Cochran s 

f..n — ** PAmrilricnn rtf Xiforlr PnVirman 


full of racists.” ’ comparison of Mark Fuhnnan, 

Officer Clark Baker speculated that the a former detective with the Los 
verdict may prod the department to devel- Angeles Police Department, to 
op new methods for collecting evidence. Adolf Hitler and by Mr. Cocb- 
But, he said, "Morale has hit rock bot- ran’s contention that Mr. Fuhr- 
tom.” .. man's racism was comparable 

And Commander Tim McBride said, I® the Holocaust. 

“There are people on death row with a lot “To me, the Holocaust 
less evidence against them than O. J. Simp- stands alone as the most horri- 
sozl Nonetheless, the jury has spoken.” ble human event in modern civ- 
Chief Williams denied that the verdict ilization,” Mr. Shapiro said, 
was an indictment of the department and "And with the Holocaust came 
its way of operating. AdoU Hitler, and to compare 

But one sergeant disagreed. “None of this man in any way to a rogue 
my people believe that” it isn’t an indict- cop, in my opinion was wrong.” 
ment, he said. Mr. Shapiro said that while 

For at least one officer, the outcome of Mr. Cochran “believes that ev- 
the trial was too much to take. Detective erything in America is related 
Andy Monsue, who investigates major as- to race, I do not.” 
saulr crimes, said be has derided to leave "1 believe there are certainly 
the department and Los Angeles. “This is racial problems in this country, 
the straw that broke the camel's back,” he and I believe that peaceful solu- 
said. "A lot of us are going to leave the lions can help bring the races 
department, me for one.” (WP. LA T) together.” he said. 


□aa notmng to ao with two people ocmg 
murdered. It had to do with the police 
department on trial. It just really gets un- 
der vour skin.” 


He was referring to former Detective 
Mark Fuhnnan. a lead detective in the 
Simpson case, whose racist views — on 
tape — were made public during the trial. 
The defense said that Mr. Fuhrman's rac- 
ism led him to plant evidence against Mr. 
Simpson, who is black. 


Adolf Hitler and by Mr. Coch- 
ran’s contention that Mr. Fuhr- 
man's racism was comparable 
to the Holocaust. 

“To me, the Holocaust 
stands alone as the most horri- 
ble human event in modern civ- 
ilization,” Mr. Shapiro said. 
"And with the Holocaust came 
Adolf Hitler, and to compare 
this man in any way to a rogue 
cop, in my opinion was wrong.” 

Mr. Shapiro said that while 


Miss Walters asked Mr. Sha- 
piro if he would work again Angdes Tima Service Separate suits for wrong- 

with Mr. Cochran. LOS ANGELES — OJ. ful death have been filed by 

“No,” he replied. Simpson’s legal problems Mrs. Simpson's family, by 

Responding to these state- would appear to be far from Mr. Goldman’s father and 

ments, Mr. Cochran said Mr. over. sister and by Sharon Rufo, 

Shapiro was possessed by "de- He still faces civil lawsuits Mr. Goldman's mother, 
mons that need to be exor- for the wrongful deaths of t t in-c- 
ased.” his former wife, Nicole davttat ITsL^on? Si 

Mr. Shapiro also said he Brown Simpson, and her n . J t foi on 

would never again speak with friend. Ronald L. Gol dman m k i . mur ^® r ^ lar E® s 

Mr. Bailey, his longtime friend. The families of both victims u t c °° tes ^ ng ** 

He did not elaborate on his have filed suit and it is wide- SjJ S , S’-iS? t Jj ey 

anger toward Mr. Bailey, but ly expected that Mr. Simp- r* at - 5U ^ faces a blg 

the two began feuding months son will be forced to testify, because the standard of 

ago after Mr. Shapiro was told Custody of his two youn- P ro °^ dramatical^ lower 
that Mr. Bailey had been end- ger children may be chal- m . a . cnr “ *“** it is in a 

cizing him to reporters. Ienged. Sydney, 9, and Jus- crijninaJ ca5c - 

At a separate news confer- tin, 7, have been living with Also, under the rules that 

ence for the prosecution team, their mother’ s parents since guide civil suits, Mr. Simp- 

one speaker after another their father’s arrest and the son could be compelled to 

choked back tears. grandparents have indicated take the witness stand and 

District Attorney Gil Gar- they may fight for custody of testify. He did not testify in 

cetti, voicing both anger and the children. the murder trial. 

“profound disappointment.” 

asked for more time to reflect — — 

before answering a question as t|' TTnaTt r 

en his faith in. the jury system. JURY: Weak Case , Not Race, Cited * 

For the two lead prosecutors, Continued bom Rage 1 The jurors’ discussions were 

Marcia Claris and Christopher said be did not know who the “excited” but not hostile, Mr. 

A* Darden, both also deputy two were. The discussion then Cryer said. They soon conclnd- 
district attorneys, a tiny mo- narrowed to one theme: in con- ^ that Mr. Park was mistaken 
ment of grief and futility at the sistencies in the prosecution about bow many cars were in 
news conference seemed em- case. the driveway, that he may have 


ger children may be chal- 
lenged. Sydney. 9. and Jus- 


fenged. Sydney, 9, and Jus- 
tin, 7, have been living with 
their mother’s parents since 
their father's arrest and the 
grandparents have indicated 
they may fight for custody of 
the children. 


could help in contesting the 
dvfl suits. But they stressed 
that he still faces a big fight 
because the standard of 
proof is dramatically lower 
in a civil suit than it is in a 
cri minal case. 


Also, under the rules that 
guide dvfl suits, Mr. Simp- 
son could be compelled to 
take the witness stand and 
testify. He did not testify in 
the murder trial. 


to race, I do not.” 

“I believe there are certainly 
radal problems in this country, 


together.” he said. 


Au Darden, both also deputy 
district attorneys, a tiny mo- 
ment of grief and futility at the 
news conference seemed em- 
blematic of the collapse of their 
effort. 

Unable to finish his sen- 
tences. Mr. Darden broke off 
his remarks with a small wave 
of his hand and hurried from 
the room, shaking with sobs. 

(NYT, LAD 


case. the driveway, that he may have 

The panel was troubled by b een influenced by photo- 
the marking of evidence and the grcphs that had been taken lat- 


order of its introduction. CT * 


"There were erasures on re- After the Park testimony was 


ports,” he said. “We felt that re-read in open court, the jurors 
there were some problems, that immediately took a second vote 


they were trying to cover their — at abo “l 2;3G PM. “That 


POLICE: Tensions Are Heightened 


rear ends by making changes in was the decisive vote,” he said, 
reports.” “I didn't think we would all 
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Johnnie L. Cochran Jr. showed 
up at the courthouse last week 
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The digital switching system that 
serves over 100 countries, over 100 
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Mr. Simpson, an action that in surrounded by bodyguards 
the view of some will have a far- from the Nation of Islam, many 


What People 
Are Thinking 
AhoutVerdicts 


reports. 1 dian t think we would all 

The prosecution's contention c0 . nie together on the same 
that Mr. Simpson’s rage and his mindset so quickly.” 


need to control his former wife As the jury left Judge Lance 
were the motive for murder was Ilo's courtroom Tuesday 

unconvincing to jurors, Mr. morning, Mr. Cryer thrust a 
Cryer said. “I don’t want to clenched left fist into the air. 


sajo- i aon t want to 
come off as being insensitive 


‘It was like a ‘Right on to 


reaching, positive impact on the 
black community here. 


Jews, including Ronald L. 
Goldman's father, took deep 


“I think this jury sent a me*- ** m Dup’s 

sage that the time has come here ft ? r “J-**? 


mui mui urv uiuw uu wuiw uwiw -• n . * . ^ n ■ i 

in Los Angeles and in America “"J®™* 

that there miLSl he a levH nlav- L . G<>ldmai1 was al<»S 


that there must be a level play- ««« 

ing field for everybody,” 1 ^ 


FREESET 

The world's first DECT-based 
business cordless telephone system. 


International 

Reouitment 

Every Monday 


mg Held for everybody, said 
John Mack, president of the 
Urban League of Los Angdes. 
“If we are going to be com- 


Mr. Simpson’s former wife. 

Tuesday, some members of 
Los Angeles’s large Jewish com- 


pletely honest,” he added, muai !^ reacted bitterly to the 
“there is the issue of class and ^mttal. 


affluence. O. J.’s celebrity and “This is a disaster for black- 


ERICSSON ^ 


Contact 
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IHT office 
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status enabled him to retain a Jewish relations,” said Joel 
superstar African-American Kotkin, a public policy fellow 


superstar Ain can- Amen can Aoutia, a public policy fellow 
lawyer in contrast to what is at Pepperdine University and 
more typically experienced by the author of “Tribes,” a book 


the average person in South about how various ethnic and 

Z' T A ■ i ■ 


Central L.A. 


Even before the verdict, it successful 


radal groups become economi- 


was plain just how passionately 
(he Simpson case pressed upon 


*• passionately “What Johnnie Cochran has 
pressed upon done is allow the brownshirts in 


the sore spots of the city's psy- the courtroom while he’s argu- 
che. When the defense lawyer ing about racism.” he added. 


The Assodaed Press 

LOS ANGELES — Sev- 
eral national polls taken 
immediately after O.J. 
Simpson's acquittal gave 
the public a chance to issue 
its own verdicts: About 
half said the jury was 
wrong, and many linked 
the outcome to Mr. Simp- 
son’s wealth and celebrity. 

The polls also found the 
verdict increased confi- 
dence in the criminal jus- 
tice system among blacks 

In a CBS News poll of 
$61 adults, 50 percent said 
the jury’s verdict was 
wrong and 41 percent said 
it was right. But 59 percent 
of whites said the verdict 
was wrong, while 87 per- 
cent of blacks said it was 
right- 


about brutality against worn- y 011 - Mr. Simpson.’” be said, 
en,” he continued, no ting that “Get on with your life. Get your 
prosecutors presented only one ^ds. Be happy. Get some clo- 
instance where Mr. Simpson sure in your life.” 
physically abused his former strongest statement in 

wife. support of the prosecution 

Quickly, be continued, the carae from the older of the two 
jury agreed that it needed to white jurors, since identified as 
examine the testimony of Allan Anise Aschenbach. Mr. Ctyer 
Park, the limousine driver who he remembered her saying, 
kept checking his watch and “I really think he could possibly 
looking for signs of his passen- have done iL But I’m not sure.” 
ger. Mr. Simpson, whom he was r — 


to drive from his estate to the 
airport 

Mr. Ctyer said there were 
four points the panel wanted to 
ch^k: How many cars Mr. 
Park said were in the driveway; 
how firm was his memory of 
whether Mr. Simpson’s white 
Broneo was parked at the curb; 

dark figure Mr. Park 
said he saw entering the man- 

where ex- 
actly Mr. Park spotted him. 


E*«iy Friday 
Contact Fred Renan 
Tel.: (33 1)41 ^3 93 91 
Fax: (33 1)41 >139370 
or your nearest NT office 
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Q&A. U.S. Hosts Conference of Defense Ministers 


Eastward Expansion of NATO: The Key to Future Stability 


r secretary, William of relations wilh iheir neighbors and 

j. retry, will be the 0 f fen^, compatibility of their military forces 
tejense ministers from NA TO nations NATO. 


r' . J rum n/uv nations 

toping Thursday’ at Williamsburg. 
VtrgmuL High on their agenda will be 
e^onsion of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and Bosnia. Mr. Perry 

2?“™? these topics with the IRTs 
Brian Knowlton. 

Q. You recently visited four ex- 
Warsaw Pact countries. How fast can 
you pull them — or push them — 
the road to NATO member- 

A* NATO expansion is off some- 
where m the future, but what was 
stunning to me is how much effect 
the idea has already had Just the 
prospect of NATO expansion has 
cansed these countries to make dra- 
matic progress in the areas required 
for membership: progress toward de- 
mocracy. progress toward a market 
economy progress toward civilian 
control of their military, stabilization 


Legislator Named 
As Acting Leader 
Of Macedonia 

Reuters 

SKOPJE, Macedonia — 
Macedonia appointed an acting 
president Wednesday amid 
fears that President Kiro Gli- 
gorov was too badly wounded 
by a car bomb to resume office. 

The Parliament speaker, Sto- 
jan Andov, took over as interim 
head of state while Mr. Gli- 
gorov, who has already under- 
gone brain surgery, was operat- 
ed on to save his sight. 

Mr. Andov controls Macedo- 
nian television and radio and 
heads the powerful business- 
oriented Liberal Party. 

He said the attack on the 78- 
year-old president would not be 
allowed to destabilize the vola- 
tile southern Balkan republic. 

Weston diplomats said Mr. 
Gligorov's sudden loss would 
create a political vacuum but 
expected his likely successor to 
continue his attempts to soothe 
relations with powerful neigh- 
bors. 

But Greek spokesmen said 
they were concerned that the 
bombing was carried out by 
Macedonian nationalists op- 
posed to Mr. Gligorov’s efforts 
to end a four-year diplomatic 
and economic dispute with Ath- 
ens. 


In Hungary, we saw the progress 
that they had made in stabilizing 
their relations with Romania, which 
just a few years ago posed a danger of 
conflict. We see the same process 
between Hungary and Slovakia. So 
what seemed like intractable prob- 
lems with ethnic minorities, like 
we’ve seen caused an explosion in 
Yugoslavia, are now getting resolved. 

Q. Do you think Russian leaders’ 
objections are primarily for domestic 
consumption? 

A. Much of the Russian response 
on NATO’s action in Bosnia is politi- 
cally motivated. But 1 do not see the 
NATO expansion issue as being 
purely political. I do believe that 
Russia, and the Russian people, have 
looked at NATO as the enemy for so 
many years that the argument of 
moving NATO up to Russian bor- 
ders resonates wilh many people. 


Q. What view will emerge at the 
ministerial meeting about the new 
alliance report on eastward expan- 
sion of NATO? 

A. Since the ending of the Cold 
War, we’ve had one very major ob- 
jective, which is to get the dismantle- 
ment of the nuclear weapons, ihe 
ending of the balance of terror and, 
at the same time, dismantling q[ 
massive conventional weapons built 
up in that war. All of that action 
requires intense cooperation with the 
Russians. 

In parallel with that has been 
bringing the Central and Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations into the security ar- 
chitecture of Europe. 

Those two overarching security 
goals have at times come into con- 
flict In particular, because we are 
moving forward with plans for 
NATO expansion, Russia tends to 
back, off from cooperation in those 
other areas. 

We are working with the Russians 
on the N unn -T Jigar program [about] 


the dismantlement of nuclear weap- 
ons: we’ll continue to work with 
them on the CFE [treaty on reducing 
conventional forces]. But we have not 
backed off the objective of NATO 
expansion. 

Q. Is Russia going to be allowed to 
change the CFE treaty, essentially to 
keep forces around Chechnya? 

A. It’s perfectly reasonable to con- 
sider adjustments in the treaty [after 
the] dramatic geopolitical changes in 
Europe. . . . All of the details of tha t 
treaty were specified based on a very 
different set of boundaries and polit- 
ical conditions. 

• 

Q. What are U.S. conditions on 
sending troops to a UN peacekeep- 
ing force in Bosnia? 

A. First of all, there must be a 
peace agreement signed and accepted 
by all warring parties; secondly, the 
peace agreement must rail for a 
peace implementation force, which 
we expect it will; third, that peace 
implementation force must be under 


the command and control of NATO, 
and fourth, we have to consult with 
our Congress to get support. 

The United States will propose to 
be a significant part of such a signifi- 
cant force — somewhere between a 
third and a half of it. 

Q: How many U.S. troops? 

A: We're thinking in terms of 
about a division [about 20,000 men 
in the U.S. military]. 

Q. The latest French nuclear test 
in the Pacific has made a lot of peo- 
ple very angry. The Clinton adminis- 
tration has seemed quite restrained 
in expressing its regrets about those 
tests. 

A. I hope and I expect that when 
they complete these tests — as few as 
possible — they wifi join us in a move 
to have a fully comprehensive test 
ban treaty. 

Q. How do you feel about Colin L. 
Powell, a graduate of this building, as 
a candidate for the presidency? 

A. Colin’s a good friend, but I 
don’t do politics. 





U.S. Says Bosnia Army May Need 
Special Training After Peace Deal 
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The Assocuaed Press 

WASHINGTON — The 
Clinton administration may 
propose that an outside group 
including Americans provide 
special t rainin g to strengthen 
the Bosnian Army after a peace 
deal is signed. Defense Secre- 
tary William J. Perry said 
Wednesday. 

The goal Mr. Perry said, 
would be to avoid leaving the 
Bosnian government forces in a 
weak position once the peace 
settlement is implemented and 
NATO forces leave. Such weak- 
ness could lead to rrigniting 
hostilities, be said. 

But both Mr. Perry and the 
visiting French defense minis- 
ter, Charles Mill on, indicated 
their opposition to further arm- 
ing of Bosnian government 
forces. 

The NATO secretary-general 
Willy Claes, also in Washing- 
ton, said allied troops must re- 
main strictly neutral in enforc- 
ing a peace settlement. 

“NATO troops will not be 


asked to fight a war in the Bal- 
17 ' leans on behalf of one side 

D-.J~.~IU iw 1 A lie inM anot]^- ^ Claes 

Richard Holbrooke, the U.S. peace envoy, after meeting a speedl to the National 

with the Bosnian president on Wednesday in Sarajevo. Press club. “We will go in only 


if the Bosnian government is 
satisfied with the peace settle- 
ment and wants us there, and 
only if all the parties have 
signed and pledged to respect 
the agreement.'’ 

Mr. Gaes said the plan in- 
cluded the pullback of waning 
forces behind agreed demarca- 
tion lines, the insertion of 
NATO forces into the resulting 
buffer zone, and the monitoring 
of compliance with the peace 
agreement. 

Mr. Perry said training for 
the Bosnian Army would be 
among the topics discussed at a 
meeting of NATO defense min- 
isters Thursday and Friday in 

W illiams burg, Vir ginia, The 
minis ters also will hear General 
George Joulwan, chief com- 
mander of NATO forces in Eu- ■ 
rope, lay out the latest plan for 
using alliance troops to imple- 
ment a peace plan. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Perry said 
that the NATO allies had not 
yet agreed to his idea of provid- 
ing special tr aining for the Bos- 
nian Army. 

Responding to reporters’ 
questions at a picture-taking 
session in his office with Mr. 
Millon, Mr. Perry did not ex- 
plicitly address the issue of 
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UN Alleges Massacre 
Of 9 Elderly Serbs 

Killings Are Called the Worst 
Since Croats Entered Krajina 


sending arms to the Bosnian 
government. 

But he did say; “We do not 
want an arms race established 
in Bosnia. That would be tbe 
worst thing that could happen." 

Mr. Perry said the aim would 
be to “professionalize” those 
forces so they were belter able 
to defend themselves. 

Asked his view of this idea, 
Mr. Millon strongly suggested 
that be would oppose arming 
the Bosnian Muslims. 

“France looks forward to or- 
ganizing a multinational force 
rather than arming the belliger- 
ents and possibly facing the 
honors that could follow, ” he 
said. 

To achieve a better balance 
of power in Bosnia, Mr. Perry 
said, the U.S.-led alliance 
would have to either get all par- 
ties, including the Bosnian 
Serbs, to reduce their arma- 
ments or, alternatively, help 
strengthen the Bosnian Army. 

Other defense officials, 
speaking on condition of ano- 
nymity, said Mr. Perry’s idea of 
“professionalizing" the Bosnian 
Army meant providing advice 
and training — possibly includ- 
ing fidd training — but not 
necessarily supplying weapons. 


By Chris Hedges 

•Veil' York Times Service 

ZAGREB, Croatia — Nine 
elderly Serbian civilians were 
massacred in a Croatian village, 
apparently by men in Croatian 
Alim' uniforms, in the worst 
single attack against Serbian ci- 
vilians since tne Croats recap- 
tured the southern Krajina re- 
gion from secessionist Serbs in 
August, according to senior 
United Nations officials. 

Yasushi Akashi, the senior 
UN envoy to the former Yugo- 
slavia, said the UN had “first- 
hand evidence" of the murders 
and had found bloodstains, hu- 
man hair and skin in tbe homes 
of the victims. Mr. Akashi said 
the Serbs were reportedly killed 
by "three to four men in uni- 
form." 

The bodies of the victims, 
ranging in age from 66 to 84. 
were discovered by relatives in 
the village of Varivode in south- 
ern Krajina on Thursday. UN 
officials said ihey had requested 
access to a witness, a woman 
who they said was being held by 
the Croatian police on an island 
near Ogulin. 

Croatian police said they 
were investigating the killing's 
and would allow the UN to in- 
terview the woman. 

Croatian troops have been 
accused by the UN of atrocities, 
including the murder of Serbian 
civilians, since Croatian forces 
recaptured Krajina from seces- 
sionist Serbs in August. 

The Croatian offensive drove 
more than 120.000 Serbs, many 
of whom had lived in Krajina 
for generations, from their 
homes. Only about 3,500 Serbs, 
most too elderly or infir m to 
flee, stayed behind. 

These remaining Serbs had 
been subject to harassment, and 
thdr homes had been looted 
and burned by Croatian troops, 
according to UN officials. 
More than 120 Serbs, most over 
the age of 60, have been mur- 
dered in the last two months, 
and UN monitors in Krajina 
find an average of four to six 
bodies a day. 

But a UN spokesman in 
Knin, Alun Robots, called the 
latest murders “the worst single 
act of killing since the Croat 
military authorities took con- 


trol of the area" in August, The 
UN commander in Knin, Briga- 
dier General Alain Forand. said 
the violence by the Croats in the 
Krajina was “out of control." 

UN officials who visited Var- 
ivode on Sept. 11 said the 17 
Serbs who remained in the vil- 
lage were alive and in good 
health. But on Monday, UN 
officials found the names of 
nine of the Varivode villagers 
on fresh graves in the cemetery 
in Knin. about 30 kilometers 
(18 miles) northeast of the vil- 
lage. 

■ Panel to Hear Evidence 

News agencies reported: 

The United Nations war 
crimes tribunal for the former 
Yugoslavia is to begin hearing 
evidence on Monday in the case 
against a Bosnian Serbian camp 
commander, Dnigan Nikolic. 
the tribunal said Wednesday in 
the Hague, Reuters reported, 
Mr. Nikolic, who was indicted 
by the tribunal in November 
1994, is charged with torture, 
murder and other crimes 
against humanity. 

The work of the tribunals and 
that of one established to prose- 
cute charges of genocide and 
war crimes in Rwanda is being 
seriously impaired by UN 
spending restrictions, the chief 
prosecutor of the tribunals said 
Tuesday. The New York Times 
reported from Warsaw. 

The tribunals are prevented 
from spending the money to 
send investigators into the field, 
recruit lawyers and other per- 
sonnel or renew contracts of 
current personnel as a result of 
restrictions on UN agencies im- 
posed by Secretary-General 
Boutros Boutros Ghali last 
month in the face of a financial 
crisis. 

If these restrictions contin- 
ued, they “would shut down the 
Rwanda tribunal and render 
unconscious the Yugoslav tri- 
bunal,*' said Richard Gold- 
stone, a South African jurist 
who is chief prosecutor for both 
tribunals. 

So far, the Yugoslav tribunal 
has indicted 43 people, includ- 
ing Radovan Karadzic, leader 
of the Bosnian Serbs, and Gen- 
eral Ratko Mladic, their mili- 
tary commander. 
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We brought together 1,300 construction workers, 
120 engineers and designers, almost 3,700 tons of steel, 

and nearly two million feet of cable. 


Its the largest non-utility affiliated independent 
power plant in the U.S. - and one of the most 
complex. So when Sithe Energies was planning 
this 1,000 megawatt giant to supply power that 
would reach homes across New York Srate, they 



came to us. Even before we began design and 
construction, our proven reputation and experi- 
ence on turnkey projects were major factors in 
Sithe Energies’ ability to secure financing. And 
within just two years, they had their Independence 
Station in upstate New York. 


Right now, companies and governments 
the world over are relying on our integrated 
services for new facilities and modernizations. 
Having consolidated respected names such as 
Ebasco, Badger, and United Engineers & 

Constructors, we 
now serve our clients 
in many industries 
from more than 40 offices globally. Raytheon 
Engineers & Constructors is the single source 
for quality design, engineering, procurement, 
construction, operations, and maintenance — 
bringing together our vast capabilities to work 
for our clients’ success. 


Find out what we can do for you. Tell us your 
needs - well show you how we can make your next 
project a success. 

Call Raytheon Engineers & Constructors today: 
US. 617-860-2773 , Asia 86-10-463-8031, Europe 
31-70-3494004. 
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The Simpson Verdict 


SribuUC Jfi e J ur y Jf as Convicted in the 6 Trial of the Century 

THE WASHINGTON POST V J Mf. SiOiP^M HU'IVlV IIS i 


Justice Stained 

Whatever one thinks about the shock- 
ingly swift acquittal of O. J. Simpson, 
this “trial of the century” has left a 
stigma on U-S. criminal justice that could 
take years to repair. There was consid- 
erable scientific and circumstantial ev- 
idence incriminating Mr. Simpson in the 
murders of Nicole Brown Simpson and 
Ronald Goldman. Many people who fol- 
lowed the trial closely on television will 
continue to believe him guilty. To them, 
there were simply too many confluences 
of riming and data to dismiss. 

Still, a jury with solemn instructions of 
“reasonable doubt” ringing in its ears 
rendered a verdict of not guilty. It was 
understandable given the relentlessly ex- 
posed bungling of the Los Angeles Police 
Department. Its investigators made so 
many errors that the mountain of ev- 
idence against Mr. Simpson began to 
look like an eroding sandpile. 

The prosecution compounded the po- 
lice bungling when it pur Mark Fuhiman, 
a racist detective, at the center of its case. 
During the Simpson trial, he lied about 
his own racist speech, and tapes emerged 
betraying his willingness to tamper with 
evidence. Since Mr. Fuhrman was alone 
when he found one of the most incrim- 
inating pieces of evidence, a bloody 
glove, and since he may have been in a 
position to tamper with other evidence, 
his exposure as a racist threw doubt on 
much of the prosecution's case and al- 
lowed the defense to play the race card. 

But his presence was only part of a 
tragedy of errors. The police failed in their 

Don’t Change System 

A screenwriter who brought a script 
resembling the O.J. Simpson saga to 
Hollywood would surely be turned aw- 
ay on the grounds of overdoing Ameri- 
can stereotypes. 

The defendant was a handsome, en- 
gaging. black sports hero who had made 
friends and inspired fans across the spec- 
trum of society. 

None of them wanted to believe that he 
had committed a crime. 

The victims — his glamorous, blond 
former wife and her unfortunate male 
friend who turned up in the wrong place 
at the wrong rime — were sympathetic. 

And the really bad cop, the witness 
whose testimony was critical to the pros- 
ecution’s case, was a white bigot whose 
whole history lent weight to the suspicion 
that he just might have planted evidence 
to destroy a black man. 

The supporting cast was a stereotyp- 
ical stew: the high-powered, high-priced 
lawyers; the yuppie-ish woman prose- 
cutor: die California surfer-type guy 
called Kato Kaetin. 

There was something here for every- 
body’s prejudice, for everybody’s fear, 
for eveiybody’s anxiety — and/or 
contempt 

With all this baggage, it was probably 
inevitable that millions of observers 
would have been disappointed no matter 
how the case came oul Tuesday’s ac- 
quittal of Mr. Simpson certainly stunned 
and disappointed those who thought the 
government's evidence was overwhelm- 
ing. even as it satisfied those who believe 
that the system — and in particular the 
Los Angeles Police Department — is so 
rotten and biased as to provide room for a 
reasonable doubt in any case where race 
is a factor. 


elementary duty to call medical exam- 
iners for hours after the victims' bodies 
were discovered. In an age when the sci- 
ence of blood identification holds promise 
of dependably solving many crimes, the 
law enforcement teams managed to mis- 
handle enough blood to shake the public’s 
confidence and provide the jury a reason 
— or an excuse — to acquit 

Criminalists carried blood evidence 
away in an unrefrigerated state. A de- 
tective carried a sample of the defendant’s 
blood on his person for half a day. opening 
the possibility of planting false evidence. 
After examining Mr. Simpson's vehicle, 
the police left it in an open parking Iol 

Whether these cumulative errors and 
possibilities for tampering invalidated all 
of the forensic evidence, they opened the 
way for jurors to conclude that there was 
reasonable doubt about the damning lab- 
oratory findings. There were plenty of 
other flaws in the trial. Judge Lance Ito let 
the case drag on needlessly by conduct- 
ing it for the convenience of the lawyers. 
The defense team piled up tactical coups, 
but tarnished its triumph with a prejudical 
appeal to the predominantly black jury to 
look beyond the simple issue of Mr. 
Simpson's guilt or innocence and send a 
message to society. The prosecution case 
was clumsy and overcomplicated. 

And the jury, after being locked up for 
nine months, took less than four hours to 
reach its verdict. That was clearly too 
little rime for a methodical sifting of the 
evidence and the conflicting claims of the 
closing arguments. But in the end, this 
will be remembered as a case that was 
disrupted by the police. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

It is only speculation that die jurors, nine 
African Americans, two Caucasians and 
one Hispanic, came to their conclusion by 
that route, but it is likely. We hope that they 
will speak oul in the coming days and that 
they will be candid about their reasoning 
process. 

But it is already clear that the culture 
of the Los Angeles Police Department 
and the character of some of its officers 
had a profound effect on the outcome 
of the trial. 

As for the future, there may be civil 
suits against Mr. Simpson filed by the 
families of the victims. The standard of 
proof will be lower than that required in 
criminal court, and the families may win 
money damages. 

But the criminal proceedings are over. 
Since there appears to be no evidence 
linking anyone else to the crime, it’s quite 
possible that the killer will never be 
brought to justice. 

Even though the case has been com- 
pleted from a legal point of view, it will 
continue to have an impact on American 
society, first, because so many millions 
watched the trial and formed strong opin- 
ions about how it was handled and con- 
cluded, and second, because those who 
were shocked by the verdict are likely to 
demand wholesale revisions in the crim- 
inal justice system. 

This is a dangerous enterprise at a time 
when emotions run high. The protections 
afforded defendants in American courts 
are the result of centuries of refinements 
designed to protect the citizen from a 
capricious and vengeful sovereign. 

They may not ensure a universally 
popular result or even a just one, but they 
exist to guarantee a fair trial to rich 
celebrities and common folks alike. They 
should not lightly be changed in reaction 
to a single verdict. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Nigeria’s Nemesis 


; Nigeria's General Sani Abacha has 
played a cruel joke on the 100 million 
people he purports to lead. He chose the 
35th anniversary of Nigerian indepen- 
dence to announce on Sunday that black 
Africa's most populous country' is some- 
how still not ready for self-government. 

The general grabbed power in 1993, 
dissolved all political parties and leg- 
islatures. and jailed his civilian rivals. 
Now- he says he intends to rule at least 
three more’ years before handing over 
power to an elected government. 

True, he has responded to international 
pressure by commuting the death sen- 
tences for some political prisoners, but no 
leniency was shown Moshood K. O. Abi- 
ola, the presumed winner in a June 1993 
election voided by the military. Chief 
Abiola still awaits trial on treason 
charges, a capital crime. 

General Abacha also lifted the ban on 
three opposition newspapers and 
promised to relax some restraints on po- 
litical parties. But these grudging con- 
cessions are not enough. 

By every measure, military rule has 
been a calamity for Nigeria. Despite 
bountiful resources, a thriving oil in- 


dustry and an educated work force. 
Nigeria is bankrupt; annual per capita 
income has plunged to $250, from S 1 ,000 
in 1980. 

Small wonder that so many Nigerians 
yearn for an accountable government and 
real freedoms. 

Among them ore Oiusegun Obasanjo, 
the only general to turn over power 
to elected civilians, who has since 
been jailed as a supposed traitor, and 
the novelist Wole Soyinka, Nigeria's No- 
bel laureate. 

Creditably if quietly. President Nelson 
Mandela of South Africa has made plain 
his country's dismay over repression in 
Nigeria. President Bill Clinton is said to 
have telephoned General Abacha to 
protest secret trials. 

America has imposed limited sanc- 
tions on military sales, but it has held 
back from more punishing measures. 

Randall Robinson of TransAfrica, a 
leader of the campaign against apartheid 
in South Africa, now suggests that Nige- 
ria's rulers cry out for comparable os- 
tracism. General Abacha is making Mr. 
Robinson’s case. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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W ASHINGTON — Hyperbole ex- 
pands in societies where articulate- 
ness atrophies, so the circus in Los An- 
geles was called “the trial of tbe 
century,” which puts the proceedings at 
Nuremberg in an interesting perspective. 
Actually, from the start it was the jury that 
was on trial. It did not acquit itself well. 

Incited by Johnnie Cochran — good 
lawyer, bad citizen — to turn the trial into 
a political caucus, die jurors did that in- 
stead of doing their banal duty of rendering 
a just verdict concerning two extremely 
violent deaths. The jurors, abused their 
position in order to send a message about 
racism, police corruption or whatever. 

There was condescension, tinged by 
racism, in some of the assumptions that the 
jurors would be incompetent jurors and 
tad citizens — that they would be putty in 
the hands of defense attorneys harping on 
race, that they would be intellectually in- 
capable of following an evidentiary ar- 
gument or, worse, that they would lack the 
civic conscience to do so. But those as- 
sumptions seem partially validated by the 
jury's refusal even to deliberate. 

Life is full of close calls, but tbe ques- 
tion of O. J. Simpson ’s guilt was nor one of 
than. If 90 percent of the evidence against 
him had been excluded — indeed, if the 


By George F. Will 


defense had been allowed to decide which 
90 percent would be excluded — the re- 
maining 10 percent would have sufficed. 

Ten percent of the evidence would have 
sufficed had evidence been germane, 
which it was not when the trial was trans- 
formed into a seminar on Mark Fuhrman ’s 
viciousness and society's defects. 

The defense brassily said to the jury 
approximately what Groucho Marx said 
in the movie “Duck Soup”: “Who are 
you gonna believe, me or your own 
eyes?” The result has been a lesson about 
what happens when the reckless, rampant 
politicization of life encompasses even 
tbe criminal justice system: People gel 
away with murder. 

This case — which has given a new cast 
to the familiar question ’ 'Can a black man 


ner's Office is even worse l 
thought. Tbe experience of the African 
American community with police depart- 
ments often is beyond the comprehension 
of white Americans. . . 

Another chilling residue of this debacle 
should be the realization that nothing -- 
no institution, no pattern of civility is 
spared the ravages of racial dunking- For 
more than a generation now. U.5. public 


about regarding Mr. Simpson merely as a 
member of a group — and not seeing his 
victims at all. People who think “race- 
conseious remedies lor this or that can 
be benign are partly to blame. 

At least there should now he sober 
reconsideration of the presence of tele- 
vision cameras in courtrooms. One ques- 
tion is whether it is good for society lo treat 
the criminal justice system as u «mcc ol 


more than a generation now. u-a. entertainment. It simph will new do to 
policies such as affirmative action, the enrertaimnem^ ^ ^ 

racial spoils system and die ^ ^ j m ™ilse often behind th.it is 

versity" have been teaching the nation la| * eti up in rights talk. The 

that groupthink^is virtuous. § oublic's “right” to whatever entertains it 


Such policies have taught this by en- 
couraging identity politics — the politics 
of thinking that you are but a fragment of 
the racial “or ethnic group 10 which you 
belong and you have few if any obli- 
gations beyond it. Such policies have 
taught this by making it admirable — and 
lucrative — to identify with grievance 


public S “right to wnatever enienanis n 
is not sovereign over considerations of the 
moral standing and proper functioning of 

the criminal justice »> stem. 

RecanJinc the latter. Mr. Cochran him- 
self says that he believes some of Judge 
Lance "lio's rulings during the trial were* 
made as they were because the world was 

•l-ttr-hina It Mil if CiimLTOS MV UOt U 


enough money to throw at the criminal categorical representation — the doctrine case acamsi earner s c ibJ 

«»«*» you ran lie it on. like that' the intents of a group ran be un- retoble 


justice system you can tie it up, like that the interests or a group L-an oe uu- 
Guiliver among the Lilliputians, with a derstood. empathized with and properly 
thousand threads of procedural tangles, represented only by members of that 
The incompetence, or worse, of public group. Given all this, it is not surpnsing 
institutions such as the Los Angeles Coro- that the jurors had no pangs of conscience 


hope that the Simpson circus, which was* 
without precedent, will not be any similar 
circus' precedent. 

II ash: ngl.ni Ppst Mute** Hr. -up 


To Preserve the European Union, Leaders Must Transform It 


B russels — Helmut Kohi, 

who is emerging as a states- 
man with a stature akin to Bis- 
marck’s, has called it “Agenda 
2000.” By that he means the tan- 
gle of knotty problems that con- 
front the European Union between 
now and the turn of the century. 

Tbe difficulties that make up 
Chancellor Kohl's agenda are the 
structural changes that Europe 
must make to turn its 50-year-old 
ideas about a common market of 
six countries into a much more 
muscular political and economic 
bloc that within a decade or so 
could number 20 or 30 countries. 

These ambitious plans for 
shifting European integration into 
higjh gear reflect the widespread 
anxiety that unless Europeans 
unite, they are doomed to lose 
their privileged place near the top 
of the global pecking older. But if 
the stakes are high, so are the 
risks. Tbe issues contained in 
Agenda 2000 are deeply divisive; 
rather than advance the cause of 
European integration, they might 
instead lead to serious setbacks. 

All these issues are to be ad- 
dressed by an intergovernmental 
conference of the 15 EU states that 
is to begin next spring. Through- 
out the past few months, officials 
and politicians have wrestled with 
die questions that will shape tbe 
new Europe. They are not en- 
couraged by what they see. 

Exploratory talks have been 
held within the so-called reflec- 
tion groups, which bring together 
representatives of all the member 
states, to decide how tbe con- 
ference will work. It has become 
abundantly clear to tbe reflection 


Bv Giles Merritt 


group members that there are no 
easy solutions. A number of in- 
terlinked questions threaten to set 
the EU countries against one an- 
other and destroy their unity. 

To underwrite the post-CoId 
War security of Western Europe, 
the Union's leaders have decided 
in principle that they should admit 
former Communist states such as 
Poland, Hungary, the Czech Re- 
public and possihly Slovakia. The 
apparently ineluctable process of 
EU enlargement will also bring in 
Mediterranean nations like Malta 
and Cyprus by the century's end. 

This year’s addition of Swe- 
den, Finland and Austria has al- 
ready begun to impose serious 
strains on the Union's adminis- 
trative and decision-making ma- 
chinery, and the prospect is of 
paralysis leading to breakdown. 
What is more, the economic 
weaknesses of the countries that 
the Union feels it must embrace 
for geopolitical reasons could 
well bankrupt the EU budget. 

The implications of these prob- 
lems are so harsh that Europe's 
political leaders avoid spelling 
them oul To streamline EU de- 
cision-making, die traditional re- 
liance on consensus must be 
scrapped. Instead, a form of in- 
tergovernmental “democracy’' 
wall mean that governments can 
be voted down, even though they 
may protest that their national in- 
terests are at stake. The main 
losers are likely to be Europe's 
small countries, which until now 
have enjoyed an even footing with 
the Union's five major powers. 


Another form of second-class 
citizenship is seen as inevitable for 
the next batch of EU newcomers. 
If Central Europe's farmers (most 
notably Poland’s millions of peas- 
ant smallholders) were to gam ac- 
cess to the Common Agricultural 
Policy's handsome subsidies, the 
budget contributions of the pre- 
sent member states would need to 
rise by at least 60 percem. That is 
clearly a political nonstarter. The 
Central Europeans will not be al- 
lowed unrestricted access to EU 
funds, and so they will not be 
equal members. 

The dilemma that Europe's 
leaden face is that to {Reserve 
the Union they must transform it 
The equality between nations 
that has formed the basis of 
Europe's political and economic 
integration since World War II 
has to be abandoned. 

Either that or enlargement can- 
not lake place and the Union will 
remain an exclusive club. But the 
conflict that rages in the former 
Yugoslavia is widely seen as a 
warning against precisely that 
sort of isolationism. 

As if these major issues were 
not enough, there is also the need 
to win back the support of Eu- 
rope's citizens. The Union is un- 
popular with Europe's voters, 
partly because it is used as a con- 
venient scapegoat by politicians 
everywhere, and partly because of 
the high-handed style of the edicts 
that emanate from Brussels. 

“Democratic deficit" is more 
than just a catch phrase. There is a 
widening gap between Europe’s 


voters and tbe often unelected law- 
makers who meet in Brussels. The 
deliberations of the Council of 
Ministers, between member gov- 
ernments' ministers and ambas- 
sadors, take place behind closed 
doors. The European Commission 
has a penchant for secretiveness, 
and the European Parliament still 
has only limited powers. 

The mood is increasingly one 
of skepticism, and that bodes ill 
for treaty changes that will be 
widely seen as add-ons to the al- 
ready unpopular Maastricht 
treaty. In many EU countries, the 
conference’s changes will need to 
be approved by referendums. The 
betting is that Europe’s voters 
will approve changes only if they 
are also offered a greater say in 
EU decision-making. 

Two other specters haunt the 
intergovernmental conference. 
Neither is on the agenda, but nei- 
ther can be ignored. The first is 
monetary union and the creation 
of a single currency. 

Whether or not that goes ahead 
in 1999. given the tensions now 
becoming plain between Ger- 
many and other EMU candidates 
such as France, Italy and Bel- 
gium, the EU governments ne- 
gotiating around the conference 
table wul be forced to assume that 
monetary union will sooner or lat- 
er split the Union into those, coun- 
tries that subscribe to tbe single 
currency and those that do not. 

Die divisiveness of having an 
inner core of EMU countries and 
an outer periphery will be further 
aggravated by the second ghost at 
the conference. By 1999, the EU 
countries have to agree on a new 


budget deal to fund the ambitious 
new Europe now underdlscussion. 
Thai is certain to set at each other's 
throats the countries that are net 
beneficiaries of EU spending and 
those that are net contributors. 

When the Union's leaders met 
recently in Majorca. Spain, to in- 
formally review the conference is- 
sues, they nor surprisingly re- 
frained from detailed comment. 
But among the experts and of- 
ficials whose task it is to bring the 
conference to fruition, two camps 
are emerging. 

One can be labeled the “mud- 
dling through" school, which 
will try to square such impossible 
circles as reconciling enlarge- 
ment with continued decision- 
making by consensus. The other 
camp is made up of those who 
advocate radical change. They ar- 
gue that Europe can no longer 
tinker with the Treaty of Rome 
and its outdated institutions. In- 
stead, they say, the EU countries t 
must seize this opportunity to re-# 
think the executive and legisla- 
tive powers of Europe. 

Political inertia will favor 
those who are content to muddle 
through, even though that may 
condemn the Union to a lingering 
death from uncertainty, resent- 
ment and lack of direction. 

There is a strong argument for 
sparking a Europe-wide debate 
over radical change. Any hopes of 
a more imaginative approach rest 
largely on the shoulders of Hel- 
mut Kohl, who has yet to do for 
European integration what Otto 
von Bismarck\lid for 19th-cen- 
tury German unification. 

International Herald Tribune 


Arafat Hopes to Woo America With a New, Soothing Banality 


W ASHINGTON — Yasser 
Arafat is an action painting 
in progress, changing shape and 
meaning before your eyes as tbe 
most recent touch of color dries. 
He is nying with Israeli help to 
cast himself as Palestinian iires- 
ident in waiting, a long lost friend 
of America's and even a tired 
family man who travels too much 
and never sees his kid. 

That was the Arafat who 
dropped by The Washington Post 
after signing a second peace ac- 
cord with Israel at the White 
House last week. When he re- 
sponded to a reporter's question 
about his family life (he married 
in 1990 at age 61) with a com- 
plaint about never being home, he 
achieved the one thing I never 
thought Mr. Arafat capable of: 
total banality. 

That is a price he is willing to 


By Jim Hoagland 


pay if it will help keep Americans 
politically involved in the Middle 
East An image change, from rev- 
olutionary and terrorist to caring 
parent and Yasser Everyman, is all 
m a day’s work for Mr. Arafat 

Israel’s leaders have discov- 
ered, to their alternating relief and 
honor, that Mr. Ararat will do 
whatever the circumstances re- 
quire. It is pointless to analyze tbe 
statements he makes to different 
audiences to prove that the real 
Mr. Arafat is a secret unconverted 
terrorist or an ardent peacemaker. 
There is no real Mr. Arafat be- 
yond the needs of the day. 

This is inevitable for a man 
who has emerged as the dominant 
leader of a people who have 
known only occupation or exile 
for centuries. Under the Turks, 


British, Arabs and Israelis, tbe 
Palestinians have had to adapt and 
survive as their indigenous lead- 
ers have been systematically cut 
down by their occupiers. 

In a historic gamble, Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin and For- 
eign Minister Shimon Peres turned 
that equation inside out two years 
ago. They brought Mr. Arafat back 
from exile to preside over the fief- 
doms of Jericho and Gaza. Now 
they have promised him authority 
over the remaining populated ar- 
eas of the West Bank and an op- 
portunity to win legitimacy as 
Palestinian leader in a free election 
six months from now. 

Weary of running Palestinian 
lives and of the enormous ex- 
penditures on security that re- 
quired. Mr. Rabin is pumping up a 







still unsteady Palestinian leader- 
ship. The Israeli leader has re- 
fusal to let terrorist bombs and 
other attacks on Israeli civilians 
shake his determination to pursue 
the peace process — just as firmly 
as previous Israeli governments 
refused to let Palestinian terrorism 
deter them from attacking Pales- 
tinian bases in the war process. 

In those Cold War days, Mr. 
Arafat served a useful purpose 
for the Israelis and for Arab gov- 
ernments dependent on U.S. or 
Soviet largess: As the personi- 
fication of Palestinian terrorism, 
he frightened Americans into car- 
ing about the Middle East. 

A revolutionary Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, backed by 
the Soviet Union, might des- 
troy Israel and overturn Arab 
regimes valuable to Americans 
for oil and other reasons. Amer- 
ica had to be involved. 

With the Cold War ending, Mr. 
Arafat got one last shot at playing 
the bogeyman. He eagerly 
plunged into the trenches with 
Saddam Hussein. As usual, the 
Iraqi dictator overdid it: The Unit- 




ed States smashed the rabid Arab 
nationalism Mr. Saddam and Mr. 
Arafat championed during the 
Gulf War. 

An Arafat unable to scare 
Washington or seduce Moscow 
was of no use to Arab leaders, who 
abandoned him. The Palestinian 
had only one option left. He could 
be useful in keeping America in- 
volved in the Middle East not by 
making threats of war but by mak- 
ing promises of peace. And Mr. 
Rabin decided that Mr. Arafat was 
at last weak enough for Israel to 
take seriously and even to grant 
concessions if required. 

The Israelis have discovered 
what Arab leaders already knew 
about Mr. Arafat and what Amer- 
icans must now absorb: He plays 
a weak hand well. He has made 
himself, and the establishment of 
an effective state government, in- 
dispensable to Mr. Rabin and Mr. 
Peres. They are locked in a tough 
political battle with the hard-line 
Likud opposition, which main- 
tains that force is the only way to 
deal with Palestinian terrorism. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 
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1895: Mixed Marriage 






Jeff Panziger/Christian Science Monitor 


NEW YORK — The South Car- 
olina Constitutional Convention 
has for the moment turned aside 
the discussion of negro suffrage to 
consider a question equally vital 
and sensational. At yesterday’s 
[Oct. 3) sitting, section 34 of a 
proposed legislative ordinance 
was considered. It reads thus: 

The marriage of a white person 
with a negro or a mulatto, or a 
person with one-eighth or more of 
ne^o blood, shall be unlawful and 

void. The motion, slighUy mod- 
ified, was passed, and the con- 
venoon adjourned for ten days. 

1920; Young Energy 

PARIS — ■ [The Herald says in an 
editonakj Youth goes wrong very 
often because it lacks a legitimate 
outiet for its surplus energy. 
Scarcely anything better can be 
done for the health of society than 

propcr Physical ac- 
tivity for the young, be it sport or 


non-onerous tasks. Unfortunate' 
ly, at the same time that the pur- 
suit of physical sport has been 
vastly encouraged, the lures in the 
great cities to unfettered dissipa- 
tion have increased and become 
intensified in an alarming, even 
revolting degree. Proper vents for 
exuberant energy are the greatest 
safeguard against vice. 

1945: ‘Stateless 7 Jews 

FRANKFURT ■ — Approximately 
90 percent of the 25,000 lo 30.000 
Jews in the United States zone of 
occupation in Germany who are 
classified “stateless” want to set- 
tle in Palestine. The fact was 
pointed up when a group of Amer- 
ican generals inspected the Zeil- 
sheim camp for Jewish displaced 
persons a few miles from the 
headquarters of United States 
forces in the European Theater. A 
banner with the words “Palestine 
T“ dw Only Solution to the Jewish 
Problem" was prominently dis- 
played. 
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OPINION /LETTERS 


A U.S. Military Porkfest 
Fattens Contractors 


By Andrew Cockbnrn 


Washington — Next year 

i Suucs wai s Peod “ 

least $.-47 billion on defense, a fi°- 

ure that should give pause to those 
who worry that shuttered bases and 
silenced production lines are 
evidence that the military is on 
short rations. 

Military spending peaked ai $304 
billion in 1991, the year America 
won the Cold War. Nearly five years 
later, the budget has decreased by 
Ims than 20 percent, despite the lack 
of any real threat — unless you 
agree with the imaginative Lock- 
heed salesmen who have invoked 
the potential menace of McDonnell 
Douglas F- 18s in the hands of 
the Canadian Air Force as partial 
justification for buying their new 
F-22 fighter. 

With such meager budget cuts, 
iwhow is it that America’s actual com- 
■*bat forces are disappearing so 
quickly? The army has lost about 40 
percent of its combat battalions 
since 1990. Air force combat 
strength is down by almost 50 per- 
cent. The navy’s active fleet has 
shrunk from 546 ships five years 
ago to 361 today. Sad stories abound 
of threadbare conditions, such as 
armored units training on foot be- 
cause there is no money to put gaso- 
line in the vehicles. 

The problem is that the apparent 
goal of military spending is to direct 
as much money as possible into 
corporate coffers. The Pentagon is 
thus spending huge sums on re- 
search and development projects. 
Even if they result in any new hard- 
ware, it will be far too expensive to 
build more than a few of them. 

The development costs of the 
F-22 Fighter, ostensible future 
shield against the Canadian menace, 
will be $2.2 billion next year. The F- 
22 is scheduled to go into produc- 
tion by the end of the century at an 
average price of at least $1 10 mil- 
lion per plane. 

That at least is cheaper than the 
disastrous C-I7 transport plane, 
which is unable to ferry the orig- 
inally required load across the At- 
lantic without refueling. At $250 
million to $260 million each, this 
financial lifeline for McDonnell 
Douglas is far more expensive than 
the more efficient C-5B transport. 
'+ which went out of production 
in 1989. 

The navy plans not to refuel 688 
nuclear submarines in order to gen- 


erate a need for new and costlier 
vessels. Small wonder that military 
contractors' stocks are up so sharply 
this year. 

Back in the Reagan days, such 
raids on the Treasury drew obloquy 
from the press and Congress. Nowa- 
days almost no one seems to care, 
especially those in the Pentagon and 
White House. 

"Don’t talk to me about saving 
money,’’ a high-ranking Clinton 
Pentagon appointee said of his de- 
partment’s budgetary windfall. 
“We can't even spend the money 
we have." 

This is not to say that the Pen- 
tagon lacks initiative is unloading 
the cash. When Martin Marietta 
bought General Dynamics' 
aerospace business in 1 994, the De- 
fense Department donated 560 mil- 
lion toward the costs of the pur- 
chase. This year, when Martin 
Marietta merged with Lockheed, 
the top executives from both com- 
panies announced plans to dismiss 
20.000 employees and award them- 
selves 592 million in bonuses. In- 
credibly, tbe Clinton administration 
agreed to contribute 531 million 
of taxpayers’ money toward 
this payout 

It is unlikely that even former 
Defense Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. helmsman of the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s spending spree, 
would have countenanced such an 
arrangement Nor would he have 
dared retain an interest in a com- 
pany receiving Pentagon contracts. 

Yet Defense Secretary William J. 
Perry, his former deputy, John ML 
Deutch. who is now director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, and Paul G. 
Kaminski, the Pentagon's undersec- 
retary for acquisitions and technol- 
ogy. controlled a Virginia high-tech 
company called Cambridge Re- 
search Associates when it received 
an $825,000 defense contract — its 
first ever — in May. 

Cambridge specializes in "vir- 
tual reality'' computer modeling 
techniques. In actual reality, the 
Clinton defense porkfest will leave 
America with a military whose pur- 
pose is largely to service contrac- 
tors’ balance sheets. 

Let’s hope that Canada stays 
friendly. 


or VbmTy Fair, contributed this com- 
ment to The New York Tunes . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Technology and Jobs 

Howard Curtis Reed argues 
f “ For a World Effort to Help Rein In 
Job-Destroying Technology." Opin- 
ion. Sept. 18) that technological in- 
novation destroys jobs and dimin- 
ishes corporate profits by causing 
ever-shorter product life cycles. He 
suggests restricting the transfer of 
advanced technology from devel- 
oped (o developing countries to save 
jobs in tbe former’s industries and 
guard tbe latter against "untimely 
investments" doomed to exacerbate 
their poverty. 

This would clearly not be in the 
interest of emerging-market econ- 
omies in Eastern Europe, Asia, 
Africa or Latin America. Histor- 
ically, the catching-up of poorer 
countries depends on making good 
use of products and processesthai 
often were designed in developed 
economies. It is impossible to argue 
that, for example, the diffusion of 
first-rate notebooks in Poland has 
harmed the Poles' economic 
prospects. On tbe contrary: it helps 
them to catch up. 

Mr. Reed is right to worry that 
technological innovations could 
hurt national welfare. But the West 
will not solve its unemployment 


problem by persuading aspiring 
newcomers to the global market- 
place to use out-of-date computers 
or rotary telephones. 

JOCHEN LORENTZEN. 

Prague. 

The Unabomher 

Regarding " Unabomher and Vic- 
tim: Two Looks at Technology,” 
Opinion, Sept. 26: 

Both the Unabomher, basically a 
Luddite, and his victim, an 
unashamed apologist for technolo- 
gy, fall into die classic traps when 
discussing their vexing subject. 

If we are ever going to come to 
grips with not only technology but 
modem progress in general, we 
must grasp two grim facts: The good 
and the bad effects of any inven- 
tion are inextricably Linked, and 
the bad effects almost always out- 
weigh the good. 

You can try to avoid the worst 
aspects of tbe technological revo- 
lution. but society as a whole is 
stuck with technology and ail its 
side effects — at least until such 
time as an unforeseen disaster may 
bring it to its collective senses. 

WOLFGANG ZUCKERMAN. 

Avignon, France. 


Without modem technology, 
would the Unabomher’ s manifesto 
denouncing technology have 
reached the audience he seeks? No 
telephones, no electricity, no radio, 
no television — he wants to have his 
cake and eat it, too. I suggest he 
remove himself to a remote section 
of New Guinea, or the last remnants 
of the rain forest in Brazil. 

E. CHAPMAN. 

Fontainebleau, France. 

Signs of the Tunes 

Anyone who has had to strain his 
eyes to make out a street sign at night, 
read a monument inscription or de- 
cipher a direction in capita] leners 
from the far side of a Paris Mftro 
station platform would tell the ty- 
pographer Adrian Frutiger (“Adrian 
Frutiger: Signs of the Times,” Sept. 
18) that the idea is not to "recognize 
letters one by one" but words! 

A text should never be in capitals. 
As David Ogilvy wrote in "Ogilvy 
on Advertising." capital letters re- 
tard reading because "they have no 
ascenders or descenders to help you 
recognize words, and tend to be read 
letter by letter." 

ERIK SVANE. 

Paris. 


For a Pregnant Teenager, 
A Nightmare Come True 

By Ellen Goodman 


B oston — i don't suppose 
very many people in Omaha. 
Nebraska, saw the play last fall. It 
was experimental theater, and a po- 
litical drama at that. A show with a 
deliberately provocative plot that 
asked the question, "What if?" 

What if a band of abortion op- 
ponents kidnapped a pregnant wom- 
an to prevent her from having the 
procedure? What if they went be- 
yond harassing women at abortion 


MEANWHILE 

clinics and "rescued" a fetus by 
holding its vessel captive until she 
delivered? It was deliberately far- 
fetched, a mind-teaser. 

But what the audience and the 
actors didn't know was that a real-life 
version of this play was being per- 
formed nearby. 

In the small town of Blair. Ne- 
braska, a 1 5-year-old pregnant girl 
had become the object of a “res- 
cue.” Only this wasn’t the action of 
some fringe group: it was the col- 
laborative act of local officials. 

The stunning plot was outlined in 
the lawsuit filed recently by the fam- 
ily of the pregnant girl 'Her parents. 
Connie and Carl Scon, assumed that 
they and their daughter would deal 
with this crisis themselves. Thai, af- 
ter all. is the law. 

No law gives a husband, let alone 
a 1 6-year-old boyfriend, the right 
either to forbid or to force an abor- 
tion. No legislation requires the con- 
sent of the boy’s parents. 

The girl, who had always had 
irregular periods, discovered that 
she was 23 weeks pregnant. To- 
gether with her parents, she made an 
appointment with a doctor who per- 
formed abortions. 

Second-trimester abortions are 
the most controversial. We don’t 
know' what decision the teenager, 
her parents and tbe doctor would 
have made at that point if they’d 
kept the appointment. 

But they never had that chance. 
Knowing of the pregnancy, the 
boy’s mother and stepfather, Kathy 
and John Tull, did what the Op- 
eration Rescue folks might call so 
benignly "an intervention." Ac- 
cording to the complaint, they 
barged into die Scotts' home. 

When the Scotts called the police 
to protect them, an off-duty deputy 
came with anti-abortion literature 
while an on-duty officer asked the 


girl if in fact she had an appointment 
to have an abortion. 

Later, the Tulls produced a letter 
from a doctor who had never seen 
the girl saying that an abortion 
would be dangerous to her health — 
a recurrent claim that even C. Ev- 
eren Koop. the anti-abortion former 
surgeon general, dismissed. Imag- 
ine the next scene: armed with that 
bogus piece of paper, the police sur- 
rcuinded the house where the family 
was staying. The officers look the 
terrified girl into custody and off to 
the jailhousc for questioning. 

Hours later, they sent her to a 
fosier home 10 protect her. the county 
attorney said, from her parents. Their 
criminal neglect? Helping her make 
an appointment for tin abortion. 

Forgive me if this drama becomes 
courtroom melodrama now . A sec- 
ond doctor determined that the teen- 
ager was 27 weeks pregnant and the 
family agreed ir was too late to abort. 
Still the judge released the girl loher 
parents only on the condition that 
“no abortion shall be performed on 
the subject's unborn child." 

So, in an astonishing set of cir- 
cumstances, this family was stripped 
of the legal right to make this de- 
cision privately. The vigikmtes of 
the town drove the girl out of school 
and her family out of town. 

There are many reasons why the 
Scotts might have lei this drama end 
there. Emotions still run dangerous- 
ly high; on the day the suit was filed, 
the Scott family's old house in Blair 
was vandalized. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Scott cannot 
forget that, in the words of Janet 
Gallagher of the American Civil 
Liberoes Union, "their daughter 
was kidnapped from her family un- 
der the color of law. with the con- 
nivance of the local police and au- 
thorities." The love for a 
granddaughter they are helping to 
rear doesn't mute that memory of 
injustice. Or the knowledge that it 
could happen to anyone, 15 or 35 
years old. 23 weeks pregnant or 6. 

This is not the first time that a 
boyfriend has tried to influence an 
abortion decision. Nor is this the 
only small town where anti-abortion 
sentiment runs deep. 

But in Blair, town authorities 
twisted the law to fit their own sen- 
timents. And a drama about "what 
if" has now become a docudrama 
about "what is." 

The Boston Globe. 
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FRIENDS IN HIGH 
PLACES: The Rise and 
Fall of Clark Clifford 

By Douglas Front r and David 
McKean. 450 pages. $24.95. 
Little. Bnncn & Co. 

Reviewed by Nicholas 
Lemann 

T HIS is an unauthorized bi- 
ography," Douglas Frantz 
and David McKean write in the 
acknowledgments to this book 
about Clark Clifford. "How- 
ever. near the conclusion of our 
research. Mr. Clifford finally 
agreed to sit with us and answer 
any and all of the questions that 
we' wished to put to him. In all, 
we had more than 50 hours of 
taped conversations with Mr. 
Clifford." 

A vinue of "Friends in High 
Places" is that it makes Clif- 
ford's unusual decision to spend 
so much time with investigative 
biographers, whose interest in 
him obviously stems from his 
humiliation in the scandal in- 
volving the Bank of Credit & 
Commerce International, com- 
pletely understandable. 

Clifford's greatest fear is the 
fear of becoming unimportant: 
This is a man who used to be 
teased about wanting his face 
carved on Mount Rushmore. 


Time devoted to a book about 
oneself is by definition time 
spent as a big shot 

Frantz, a reporter for The 
New York Times, and McKean, 
a lawyer who was among the 
chief investigators in tbe Senate 
inquiry into the affair, consis- 
tently treat Clifford with kind- 
ness and decency. 

They are first-rate reporters, 
though, and the details of the 
life story they have painstak- 
ingly accumulated outweigh 
whatever winning over of them 
Clifford may have done. 

Clifford’s wonderfully bur- 
nished 1991 autobiography, 
"Counsel to tbe President." 
sought from its title onward to 
portray him as having spent his 
life essentially as a statesman. 
But there was about a 1 0-1 ratio 
between the time he put into his 
primary career as a successful 
business lawyer and tire time he 
devoted to government service. 

Prosperity and prominence 
were his initial goals; politics 
was something he stumbled in- 
to almost by accident in his late 
30s. thanks to the unexpected 
ascension of a fellow Missouri- 
an, Harry S. Truman, to the 
presidency. 

The only son of a devoted but 
unexceptional father and an 
ambitious, theatrical mother, 
Clifford was an alpha male 
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BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 


reached three no- 
after West had 
e diamond. A dia- 
led and won with 
;n. South wanted to 
i extra heart trick 
inc the lead to East, 
A this could be done 
IQ-x-x of hearts and 

forced to win the 
:d to the club ace and 
an, winning with the 
West played low. 
and queen of clubs 
d, reaching this po- 


NORTH 

• J 5 4 
<7 A95 
O J 8 

WEST * n E *fl 

*q ,os 

i A Q S 4 * 9 

SOUTH 

♦ A72 
O 10 8 
0 K7 


When the club jack was led. 
West made a fatal error by 
throwing the spade eight He 
was then permitted to win a 
trick with the heart queen, and 
tried to escape by leading the 
spade king. This was also al- 
lowed to win, as was the spade 
ten on the next trick. West had 
to lead a diamond, giving South 
hin ninth trick. 

West could have escaped by 
throwing a small diamond, or the 
heart queen, or a spade honor. 


NORTH 
♦ J54 
O A K 95 
0 J10 8 
+ K87 


WEST (D) 
A K 10 8 
V Q 2 

* AQ654 
*964 


EAST 
4 Q 963 
O J743 
493 
*10 5 3 


SOUTH 
* A72 
7 10 8 6 
•> K7 2 
+ AQJ2 

North an d South were vulnerable. 
The bidding: 

west North East south 

I ■? DM. Pass 3 N.T. 

Pass Puss Pass 

West led the diamond five. 


• President Robert Mu- 
gabe of Zimbabwe is reading 
’’Struggle of Zimbabwe " by 
Ngwabi Bhebhe. 

"It is an insight by an out- 
sider, as it were, not a partic- 
ipant in our struggle." 

(Mitchell Martin. IHT) 



from earliest adulthood: hand- 
some, commanding, smart, 
driven. After law school he 
talked his way into an unpaid 
job at a leading Sl Lotus firm, 
and worked so bard and well 
that he became its youngest 
partner. In 1944, be joined the 
Navy, and in 1945 he got a 
temporary job as an assistant 
naval aide in the White House. 
Soon he was the star of Pres- 
ident Truman’s staff. 

Rather than remaining at 
Truman’s side for as long as he 
could be of help, Clifford left 
and started his law firm while 
he still had a couple of years of 
presidential access remaining. 

Clifford made more than half 
a million dollars in his first year 
of law practice, and more than 
that every subsequent year for 
decades. 

What he actually did to earn 
all that money is slightly mys- 
terious, which may have been 
the way he liked it. 

As government and the 
press, as well as clients, ac- 
cepted Clifford’s idea of him- 
self and began doing things be- 
cause Clark Clifford said to do 
them, the perception of his 
power turned into a reality. 

The intangible nature of the 
Clifford product, made him 
highly susceptible to a fade. It 
began during the administra- 
tion of “Jimmy Carter, as he is 
called" (that’s Clifford speak- 


ing) and, Frantz and McKean 
argue convincingly, was the 
backdrop to his becoming 
mixed up with the Bank of 
Credit & Commerce Interna- 
tional, the corrupt institution 
that caused his downfall. 

Clifford couldn’t stand the 
idea of becoming peripheral, 
and saw a new career in bank- 
ing as a way to remain a big 
shot. Did Clifford know that the 
bank was secretly and illegally 
the owner of the bank he ran. 
First American Bankshares? 

Frantz and McKean go no 
further than saying that "he 
saw only what he wanted to 
see" about the connection be- 
tween the two institutions, 
while making it clear thai this 
would have involved wearing 
an enormous set of blinders. 

Several times, Frantz and 
McKean refer to Clifford's story 
as a Greek tragedy. Thai’s cer- 
tainly Clifford's view, and it is in 
the interest of Frantz and McK- 
ean as biographers dial their 
subject be of truly grand pro- 
portions. 

Their fascinating book raises 
inter alia the best argument 
against the idea: It can't be a 
tragedy if the main character 
was never really a hero. 


Nicholas Lemann is a na- 
tional correspondent for The 
Atlantic Monthly. He wrote this 
for The New York Times. 
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“what I really like 

is its coverage” 


Reviews of the French press 
regularly quote Le Nouveau 
Quotidien. It’s good for our ego. 
But our real mission lies else- 
where. It’s to keep our eyes 
open to what's happening in all 
of Switzerland. This way we 
build wider bridges between the 
people of the French-speaking 


and the Swiss-German regions. 
We even convince them to dis- 
cover more places, more often. 
After all, Thailand isn't the only 
place on earth... we’ve set out 
to get people fn Switzerland 
moving in many different direc- 
tions. And, we’re proud to say. 
we're succeeding. 


Mourn Quomm 
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HEALTH/ SCIENCE 


Salt: Another Black Mark 



By Harold M. Schmeck Jr. 

New York Times Service 

EW YORK — Vital 
to life and sought 
worldwide for its 
taste, common salt 
has played a large role in his- 
tory because of its scarcity in 
many limes and places. 

Salt has figured in wars, the 
North African slave trade and 
an onerous tax in prerevolu- 
tionary France. But today salt is 
cheap' and plentiful. Many ex- 
perts say. in fact, that its wide 
use is largely responsible for an 
epidemic of high blood pres- 
sure and many resulting deaths 
from heart disease in the United 
States and other countries. 

A vast amount of data sup- 
ports this view. But blaming salt 
for high blood pressure, or hy- 
pertension, in the general pop- 
ulation has been controversial, 
even described by some as a 
myth. 

"The evidence has many am- 
biguities. Some studies have 
shown little connection between 
salt consumption and blood 
pressure. In populations where 
salt is copious in the diet, high 
blood pressure is often common, 
but not everyone who wields the 
salt shaker with a heavy hand 
develops the condition. 

Furthermore, in those who do, 
other factors usually cloud the 
issue: the stresses of modem life, 
a host of other foods taken in too 
large or too small amounts, lack 
of exercise, and too much al- 
cohol and cigarette smoking. 
How can the role of salt alone be 
teased out of die complexities of 
human diet and behavior? 

Research that may go far to- 
ward doing just that has been 
completed by an international 
team. Working with chim- 
panzees in Africa, the scientists 
round that adding salt to the 
animals' diet sent their blood 
pressure up significantly. When 
salt was removed, blood pres- 
sure came back down. 

The study, led by Dr. Derek 
Denton of the Howard Florey 
Institute of Experimental Phys- 
iology and Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne in Aus- 
tralia. was reported in the 


October issue of die journal Na- 
ture Medicine. 

A commentary in the journal 
by specialists on hypertension, 
including Dr. Jeremiah Seamier 
and Dr. Rose Stamler of North- 
western University Medical 
School, who are husband and 
wife, called the new data sem- 
inal. 

Dr. Jeffrey A. Cutler, direc- 
tor of the clinical applications 
and prevention program of the 
National Heart, Lung and 
Blood Institute in Bethesda, 
Maryland, said the study was 
“very impressive'* and would 
have been impossible to dupli- 
cate in humans. 

Dr. Denton, an internation- 
ally known authority on the bi- 
ological role of salt, believes 
the human hunger for salt arose 
early in hominid development 
as human ancestors evolved in 
salt-poor interior regions of 
Africa. Evolving where salt 
was scarce, humans developed 
a strong tendency to feast on it 
when opportunines arose. To- 
day in some people, the feasting 
is continual, habitual and, many 
experts say, dangerous. 

For yeans Dr. Deaton has 
been concerned with efforts to 
clarify salt's role in human high 
blood pressure. 

A definitive answer might be 
sought by studying an isolated, 
primitive society where natural 
diet has very little salt and by 
offering some of its members 
an extra salt ration over a long 
period of time. But that exper- 
iment would raise serious eth- 
ical questions since the people 
might be unable to give up dan- 
gerously excessive use. 

Natural experiments in many 
parts of the world have already 
occurred as isolated jungle or 
fanning communities have 
been introduced to civilization. 
Such people, living on a largely 
vegetarian diet with salt a rarity, 
have little or no high blood 
pressure. They show no ten- 
dency to increased blood pres- 
sure with age as is common in 
industrialized countries. 

But these people often de- 
velop hypertension when they 
move to cities and adopt high- 
salt diets. While this evidence is 


often used to indict salt, it is 
also easy to dispute. The mi- 
grants from low-salt conditions 
are also moving to radically 
new environments, exposing 
themselves to novel stresses 
and many dietary changes in 
addition to extra salt Which 
factors are the guilty ones? 

Dr. Denton's problem was to 
find a situation in which noth- 
ing at all but long-term salt con- 
sumption was changed. He and 
his colleagues turned to Africa 
and chimpanzees, the animal 
species that is by far the closest 
biologically to humans. 

At the International Center 
for Medical Research in 
Franceville, Gabon, the scien- 
tists chose 26 adult chim- 
panzees who were living com- 
fortably (X) a diet of mostly 
fruits and vegetables in long- 
established groups. The animals 
had already learned to cope with 
the stresses of their lives. 
Adding salt to their diet would 
involve no other change. 

The normal diet for chim- 
panzees at the research center 
included very little salt, but 
large amounts of potassium, 
protein, vitamins and calcium. 
Some opponents of the salt hy- 
pothesis have argued that di- 
etary shortage of potassium or 
calcium is the culprit in high 
blood pressure. 

None of the chimpanzees 
chosen for the experiment had 
high blood pressure and there 
was no evidence lhai their 
blood pressure was increasing 
with age as it does in many 
human populations. 

After studying die animals 
for a year in their natural state, 
the scientists chose half of them 
and added progressively larger 
amounts of salt to their daily 
diets — first about 5 grams, a 
little less than one-fifth of an 
ounce, then 10 grams and fi- 
nally as much as 15 grams. 
Translated to human terms, die 
diets with 5 grams of added salt 
equaled a modest level of salt 
use in countries such as the 
United States and most of Eu- 
rope. In die 15-gram stage the 
animals were exposed to salt at 
a high level for human diet, but 
well within the rough limits of 
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Dr. Derek Denton taking a chimpanzee's blood pressure. 


normal in some human pop- 
ulations. 

Most of the animals given 
extra salt in their diet during a 
period of 20 months experi- 
enced what die authors called 
“highly significant'’ rises in 
blood pressure. 

Among 7 of die 10 chim- 
panzees who ate all the extra 
salt they were offered, the av- 
erage rise by the end of the long 
trial period was 33 millimeters 
of mercury in their systolic 
blood pressure and 10 millime- 


Dieting Tied to Growth of Eating Disorders 



By Daniel Goleraan 

New York Times Service 

EW YORK — New 
studies suggest that 
both anorexia and 
bulimia are twice as 
is shown in earlier 
studies and dial the incidence is 
increasing steadily. The single 
most likely culprit for die rising 
rates of these eating disorders, 
experts say, is the spread of 
dieting. 

At the same time, major pro- 
gress is being made in the treat- 
ment of the more frequent of the 
disorders, bulimia, with new 
therapy regimes producing 
high rates ofimprovemenL 
People with bulimia go on 
eating binges, followed by a 
purge — for example, forcing 
themselves to vomit — to keep 
their weight down. Those with 


anorexia, on the other hand, 
have such a strong fear of gain- 
ing weight that they starve 
themselves despite becoming 
skeletally dun. 

There is a close parallel be- 
tween the rates of eating dis- 
orders and dieting. “The in- 
crease is directly proportional 
to the numbers of people going 
on diets,’’ said Dr. George Eton, 
director of the Eating Disorders 
Program at Tufts University 
School of Medicine. “For ex- 
ample, in developing countries 
like Taiwan. Singapore and 
China, dieting is becoming a 
fad, and eating disorders, once 
little known, are now becoming 
more common.’’ 

Eating disorders are about 10 
times as common in women as 
in men. reflecting the greater 
prevalence of dieting among 
women. Dr. Hsu said. 


* ‘The desire to fit the cultural 
ideal of thinness drives many 
women to diet severely,” said 
Dr. Terence Wilson, a psychol- 
ogist at Rutgers University. * ‘In 
some vulnerable young wom- 
en, this leads to bingeing and 
purging, or to self-starvation.” 

Previous estimates had put 
the rate of anorexia at one to 
five cases each year per 100,000 
~ for bulimia, the rate had 
:h pegged at 5 .5 cases each 
year per 100,000 women up to 
24. But a new, more careful 
epidemiological study in the 
Netherlands, published in the 
September issue of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 
found higher rates: 8.1 for 
anorexia and 1 1 5 for bulimia. 

The rate of bulimia increased 
directly with urbanization in the 
Dutch study. In rural areas, it 
was just 6.6 per 100.000 wom- 


en, climbing to 19.9 in small 
towns and 37.9 in cities. 

At the same time, a study in 
Scotland found that from 1965 
to 1991, the number of patients 
being treated for anorexia in- 
creased by about 5 percent each 
year. That study, also published 
in the September issue of the 
American Journal of Psychia- 
try, notes that it is not clear how 
much of the increase is due to an 
actual jump in the number of 
cases and now much is due to 
better diagnosis or increased 
public awareness. 

“The rates in these European 
countries should be roughly 
comparable to those in the 
U.S.," said Dr. Darryl Regier, 
director of clinical research at 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health. “There are no substan- 
tial differences.” 

Anorexia, in which most 
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Clue to Gulf War Disease 


By David Brown 

Washington Post Service 


. ■ under wav at Walter Reed and at the 
test is now Jin®? * ^ Institute, a labo- 

Infecuous Diseast Corixa Cor p„ a biotech- 

ratory afni1 ^ . sedak- Such a test should 
n0 tS y if C, SS3e w determine how common 

make it w u among the vet- 

well as artiona other populations. 

specialists arc iamiliar with 
The most severe is 


W ASHINGTON — In science, some- 
times making a discovery is the 
easy pare Making sense of the dis- 
covery is what’s tricky. 

Major Alan J. Magill has learned this over the » - 77 -rT mmiasis The most severe is 
last four years, as he and fellow researchers at the three forms oi : let " feven vveiehr loss and 

Walter Reed Army Institute of Research have called kala-azar. 11 ■ _ Mortality is hish, 

studied the cases of 12 men who during the Gulf inunimesystem suppre^ s ■ w hh good cite 

War acquired a rare tropical disease called vis- b u^^ ! "^ a 0 f Sent with anin- 

. *ru.» m.>cr mmmon form of leish- 


cero tropic leishmaniasis. 

Some of the dozen soldiers were acutely ill, 
with high fevers and severe stomach pain, when 
physicians examined samples of their tissue. 
And when the microscopic Leishmania parasite 


(ravenous drug. The most common fonn < 
maniasis produces long-lasting skin ulcers but is 
nor fatal A third and relatively rare form causes 
chronic, disfiguring infections i of t the nose and 


Ana wnen me microscopic Leisnmama parasite enrum*.. n c r eishmanii 

was found in the samples, it was not Entirely mouth. About a dtwnspgw ^ol T Lei mm* 
unexpected. Military doctors expected to see parasite cause one qr mo _ fleets internal 
some cases of tropical disease arabng them. ‘viscerotropic 

A few of the soldiers, howeverhad wire- organs, but is far less darnam *an 
markable symptoms — headache, fatigue, total Unexpectedly, it >s cause - pe 

body discomfort, occasional diarrhea. They were mania tropica, previou. I >ee . 
the big surprise since they also had Leishmania fections. This combination 0 ? . . . • 

parasites in tiieir bones. total body symptoms and L. tropica is uhat is 

Today, more than 30,000 men and women say ' " * L ~ nr r 1 N 
they have chronic illnesses they believe stem 
from service in the Gulf. ‘ ‘Gulf War syndrome’ ’ 
is a major mystery. It has been studied by three 
panels of scientists, and a presidential com- 
mission just began the task anew. None has 
found a single or dominant explanation for the 
complaints. In many quarters, the very existence 
of a syndrome is questioned. 

How many of these veterans have undiag- 
nosed le ishmanias is? “There is no way we can 
answer that $64,000 question now,' ' Major Mag- 


unique in the Gulf War cases. . .jjft 

The surest way of diagnosing any infection l. 
to find the offending organism in the blood or 
elsewhere in the body of the sick person. An 
alternative method is to detect antibodies that the 
person's immune system has made against the 
invading bug. An organism's presence is more 
definitive than an antibody’s. However, anti- 
body tests are preferred when testing large pop- 
ulations, for they only require a blood sample. 
The parasites that cause leishmaniasis un- 

— dergo profound changes during the course of 

ill said recently. “I think intuitively it’s rea- infection. A sand-fly bite transmits the bug in a 

-■* . .. " - slender, swimming form called a “promastig- 

ote.” Symptoms occur only after the organism 
cells and transforms into an oval 


sonable to think there are some. But I think this is 
at best an explanation of a small subset” 

The first case of Gulf War leishmaniasis was 
diagnosed in late 1990. before fighting began, in 
a man who had been in Saudi Arabia for two 
months. Most of the patients had mild abnor- 
malities, such as swollen lymph nodes and en- 
largement of die spleen and liver. 

This differs from Gulf War syndrome, whose 
sufferers almost always have normal exams. In 
addition to die dozen certain cases, there axe 


: put 

solidly in the realm that would 
be defined as hypertension in 
humans. 

Normal adult human blood 
pressure is about 120/80, and 
normal blood pressure in a 
chimpanzee is 110/70 to 120/ 
80. In the salt experiments, the 
animals' blood pressure com- 
monly rose as high as 150/90 
and sometimes much higher. 
Among animals in the control 
group, blood pressure did not 
rise. 


invades 
“amastigote” stage. 

As the organism changes form, different genes 
are turned on and off, leading to production of 
different proteins for each stage. In response, the 
human host makes one set of antibodies against 
the promastigote and another set against the 
amastigote. 

The antibody test currently in use looks for a 
reaction between a person's blood and an extract 


of promastigotes. In people with kala-azar. the 
body is teeming with Leishmania organisms and 


another dozen probable ones, in which physicians 
can detect Leishmania genes in patients' blood but 
can’t grow the bug in the laboratory. 

Diagnosing visceiotropic leishmaniasis has the test almost always is positive 
been hard and. in some ways, a matter of luck. In the Gulf War cases, however, there appear 
“Chance would explain why we saw many of to be few organisms in the tissues of the ill. 
these patients,” Major Magill said. “The biggest Therefore, the antibody test gives borderline or 


discriminating factor is who lives within driving 
distance of Walter Reed.' ’ 

It’s impractical, however, to check thousands 
of Gulf War veterans for this infection. The only 
test with a good chance of finding it requires the 
removal of cells from the bone marrow, a painful 
and moderaiely expensive procedure. 

The search for a safe, accurate and painless 


negative results. 

Major Magill and his colleagues are trying to 
get around this problem by finding the exact L. 
tropica proteins that people with viscerotropic 
leishmaniasis make antibodies against. 

The research team published results of their 
experiments this summer in the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 


commonly it is a young woman 
who starves herself to keep her 
weight down, is life-threaten- 
ing; the death rate among wom- 
en in whom the disorder is di- 
agnosed is 5 to 8 percent over 
the course of 10 years, mainly 
from suicide or effects of severe 
weight loss. 

The outlook is better for bu- 
limia than for anorexia, partic- 
ularly with newer treatments. 
“There's lots of relapse with 
anorexia," said Dr. James 
Mitchell, a specialist in eating 
disorders at the University of 
Minnesota medical scfaooL 
"But with bulimia, there's a 
better picture: when patients get 
good treatment, 60 to 70 per- 
cent get much better." 

Several controlled studies 
have found that cognitive-be- 
havioral therapy is the most ef- 
fective treatment for bulimia, 
compared with other kinds of 
psychotherapy or drugs. 

Treatment for eating disor- 
ders increasingly includes an- 
tidepressants because depres- 
sion commonly accompanies 
the problems. “There have 
been several studies using an- 
tidepressants to treat bulimia, 
most using tricyclic medica- 
tions,” said Dr. Stewart Agras, 
director of the Eating Disorders 
Program at Stanford University 
Medical School. "They’ve 
found that it helps between 25 
and 40 percent of patients stop 
bingeing and purging.' ' 





The New York Time:. 


A Riddle of Tectonic Drift 


By Malcolm W. Browne 

New York Times Service 

EW YORK — Like 
drops of water skat- 
ing across a hot skil- 
let, sometimes col- 
and coalescing, 
sometimes splitting asunder 
and scattering, the earth’s con- 
tinents are constantly moving. 

A rapidly growing body of 
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observations has shed tight on 
many details of the earth's con- 
tinental gyrations, but a sum- 
mary of conflicting theories 
published last week m the jour- 
nal Nature makes clear that 
many tantalizing mysteries re- 
main to be solved. 

For some 35 years scientists 
have known that most of the 
earth’s activity — the opening 
up of new oceans, the collision 
of continents and other major 
shifts — are traceable to the 
relentless movement of tectonic 
plates. 

Tectonic plates are gigantic 
slabs forming the rocky hide of 
the earth's lithosphere. No sci- 
entist doubts the overwhelming 
importance of the movements 
of these vast slabs as they float 
over the planet’s mantle. 

But despite growing under- 
standing of the earth's six major 
tectonic plates and a host of 
smaller plares, scientists still 
must wrestle with many in- 
tractable questions about the 
driving forces that constantly 
reshape tile planet’s surface. 

D EBATES have pro- 
liferated along with a 
flood of data in re- 
cent years, and in the 

journal Nature last week. Dr 

5?® .9 L St ? re y ' a geologist ai 
the British Antarctic Survey in 
Cambridge, England, presented 
a summary of the many diver- 
gent views concerning the role 
of "mantle plumes” in break- 
ing q> an ancient superconti- 
nem called Gondwanaland. 

The broad question is 
whether mantle plumes played 
a vital, moderate or negligible 
role in the disruption of Gond- 
wanaland, an event 180 million 
that ,ed to creation 

nrn^u ay * A major 

problem is the fact that mantle 

plumes themselves remain 


purely hypothetical. The many 
questions about the demise of 
Gondwanaland remaining to be 
answered hinge on whether the 
movement of tectonic plates 
alone could cause the breakup 
of a supercontinent, or whether 
mantle plumes were needed. 


EOLOGISTS pre- 
sume plate tectonics 
tilth 


ft 

are ultimately driv- 

en by bear generated 
deep within the earth from the 
decay of radioactive elements. 
But it is the visualization of a 
mechanism by which this hear 
is transformed into dynamic ge- 
ological processes that spares 
disagreement. 

Mantle plumes are thought to 
originate deep beneath the sur- 
face. where the liquid-metal 
core meets the mantle. 

It may be that core irreg- 
ularities produce plumes of 
molten rock able to penetrate 
the mantle, occasionally reach- 
ing the surface. 

Once in a while a monster 
plume may break through the 
surface and spout an immense 
flood of molten basalt or other 
rock, many geologists believe. 

But although the mantle 
plume theory of heat convec- 
tion is widely accepted, “there 
is no direct evidence for the 
existence of plumes,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Michael Wysession 
of Washington University. 
There is strong indirect evi- 
dence, he said, but they are ex- 
tremely difficult to detect and 
not all scientists believe they 
play role a role. Dr. Donald 
Anderson of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, for ex- 
ample, theorizes that hot spots 
may form at relatively shallow 
depths when a mass of insu- 
lating rock like Gondwanaland 
blocks the normal flow of heat 
to the surface. 


v 
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Cutting the Cord: 

The Wireless Future 

From cellular telephones to multimedia systems to mobile offices. 


» he Iasi 10 years have 
seen an explosion in 
demand for mobile 
communications ser- 
vices - and the speed of 
growth is accelerating. 
The global cellular subscriber base 
took 1 5 years to reach its present level 
of 50 million, but this could double or 
even triple in the next five yean,. 

_ The success of mobile communica- 
tions is beginning to have an impact 
on the fixed telecommunications mar- 
ket. In countries such as Hong Kong. 
Denmark and Sweden, few if any new 
fixed telephone lines are being 
installed; the overwhelming majority 
of new telephone numbers issued are 
for cellular or cordless subscribers. 
This trend is likely to continue. The 
mobile market has already reached 10 
percent penetration of the global wire- 
line network and could achieve 50 
percent by the year 2005. The flexibil- 
ity of anytime, anywhere communica- 
tions is also having a marked effect on 
people's work and leisure activities, 
cutting the umbilical cord of the fixed 
telephone and offering greater free- 
dom to organize time in a more effi- 
cient and useful way. 

A cellphone In every hand 
Although every sector of the mobile 
communications market is experienc- 
ing significant growth, nowhere is this 
more dramatic than in cellular tele- 
phony. The introduction of competi- 
tion and the breakthrough to the mass 
market have been the two major fac- 
tors in stimulating this growth. 
Telecommunications liberalization 
has become the battle cry of govern- 
ments around the world, with some 
licensing two. three or more mobile 
operators to fight it out in the market- 


place. The result of this frenetic com- 
petition has been to lower handsel 
prices, and tariffs, opening up the mass 
consumer market. Mobile phones are 
no longer the prerogative of bankers 
and whiz kids; they are everyday tools 
for everyone from mail deliverers to 
secretaries. 

Mobile communications market 
forecasting is still a less than exact 
science, but there seems little doubt, 
based on today's growth figures, that 
the world cellular market will reach 
200 million by early in the 21st centu- 
ry and could easily exceed 350 mil- 
lion by 2005. The mobile millennium 
will arrive sooner in some countries 
than in others. The Nordic countries 
are already experiencing 40 percent 
annual growth, and Seth Myrby of 
Sweden's Telia Mobil has predicted 
that 9 out of 10 Swedes will have a 
mobile phone by the end of the 
decade. 

Standards, please 

The development of common stan- 
dards has also been a significant fac- 
tor in stimulating cellular market 
growth. Incompatible analog net- 
works inhibited international roaming 
and prevented suppliers from achiev- 
ing economies of scale in terminal 
and infrastructure manufacture. The 
introduction of standards such as 
GSM (Global System for Mobile! has 
boosted the cellular market into a new 
phase of growth. 

GSM is a remarkable success story. 
Designed to overcome the Tower of 
Babel that was the European cellular 
scene. GSM has become the de facto 
world standard for digital cellular. So 
quickly are new operators choosing 

Continued on page Id 
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With the cellular market predicted to double or 
even triple by 2000, mobile and wireless is one of 
telecommunications’ most dynamic sectors. As 
wireless networks replace fixed-line systems and 
new technologies transmit mobile data, an 
untethered era in communications is at hand. 
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Paying taxis by card 
Satellites 

Asia's cellphone hunger 
Eastern alternatives 
Gulf demand 
Handset designs 
Paging 

Competition between systems 
Edge in South America 
Speech digitalization 
Cordless 

Closing the telecoms gap 
Lebanese reconstruction 
In Australia's outback 
Privatization in the U.S. 

Mobile data 

South Africa's “phone shops" 
Japan bridges a gap 
Niche in Asia 
Cellular 

An IHT / ETSI initiative 


Beating Them, Joining 
Them: Telecoms Alliances 

Service providers are snagging partners - to gang up on the competition. 


W ith new subscribers signing up 
at the rate of 10,000 per day. GSM is 
well on the way to putting a portable 
phone in everyone's pocket. It can be 
hard to separate the hope from the 
hype when market researchers are 
confidently predicting that the wire- 
less networks* installed bases will 
double in Britain, triple in Germany 
and France and quadruple in Japan by 
the year 2000. The predictions are 
probably an understatement. 

“If you look at the figures for wire- 
less. you'll find that even the most 
grandiose-sounding figures have 
turned out to be an underestimate." 
says a Gartner Group analyst, Nigel 
Deighion. 


At one stage, for example. European 
market projections were based on 
Scandinavian data that presupposed a 
market penetration of 10 percent to 20 
percent. The current figure for Sweden 
is now above 20 percent and. in parts 
of Finland, as high as 50 percent. Ac- 
cording to Market Line international 
research, wireless networks will have 
1 10 million subscribers in the industri- 
alized G-7 nations by 2000. 

Sky's the limit 

Looking further ahead, the sky's the 
limit for Jean-Philippe Haag, a strate- 
gic planner with Alcatel's Mobile 

Continued on page 16 


Encouraging Future 
For Mobile Standards 

As the mobile communications field diversifies, standards are converging. 


Jit is likely that sometime between 
2000 and 2005, the mobile connection 
rate will supersede that of fixed lines. 
This success will be underpinned by 
standards to ensure interoperability, 
low prices for handsets, an unprece- 
dented range of services and features, 
and closer integration of fixed and 
mobile infrastructures. 

The most successful mobile stan- 
dard to date is GSM (Global System 
for Mobile!, which is now the respon- 
sibility of the European Telecommu- 
nications Standards Institute (ETSll. 
“It is the only fully specified, open and 
proven digital cellular system world- 
wide.” says. Philippe Dupuis of France 


Telecom and chairman of ETSl's 
Technical Committee Special Mobile 
Group (SMG). Operators and regula- 
tors in 77 countries have expressed a 
commitment to GSM. 

Early phases 

A version of the specifications sup- 
porting a subset of the planned ser- 
vices was set out in 1990 and known 
as Phase 1 : Phase 2 was to be released 
a few years later as the complete and 
final version of the specifications. 
Phase 1 supports voice and data traf- 
fic, short messages and call forward- 

Continued on page 12 
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MOBILE & WIRELESS 


a y M s 


In Taxis, No More Fumbling for Loose Change 

Mobile data networks are now making it possible to pay taxi fares with credit cards, with other new applications tun fur behind. 


J_iess than 1 8 months ago, 
the world's first mobile 
funds transfer system was 
installed in 230 Sydney 
taxis. The forecast is that by 
the end of 1995, it will be 
operating in at least 6.000 
taxis in Australia. 

"Australia's technology 
pickup is extremely rapid," 
says Charlie Zoi, Telstra's 
group managing director, 
corporate international and 
resources. "As fast as we roll 
out the technology, we see a 
very high level of accep- 
tance.” 

Launched 18 months ago. 
Telstra MobileData. which 
operates a specially de- 
signed and constructed wire- 
less data-only network, now 


has Australia's largest wire- 
less data network in terms of 
coast-to-coast geographic 
coverage. 

What it means 
The real significance of the 
arrival of EFTPOS (Elec- 
tronic Funds Transfer at 
Point of Sale; terminals in 
Sydney taxis is dial this re- 
sult of Telstra's focus on the 
development of applications 
for new wireless technology 
can be applied in many other 
growth areas. 

w "Telstra's experience in 
pioneering the EFTPOS sys- 
tem with MasterCard 
demonstrates that applica- 
tions. and not the technology 
itself, will create markets," 



Mobile Satellite 


Although sm. very much in the realm of tomorrow’s tech- 
nologies, mobile satellite communications is exciting consid- 
erable interest and investment from manufacturers and 
operators around the world. The idea of using satellites to 
provide global communications through handheld phones, 
rather than the suitcase-sized terminals currently available, 
has been around for some years. A major step toward real- 
izing this concept was taken in 1992, when the World 
Administrative Radio Conference allocated spectrum for 
LEO (Low Earth Orbit) satellite communications systems. 
Interest in mobile satellite communications has grown on 
the back of the spectacular success of terrestrial cellular 
networks. 

There are many areas of the globe where the provision of 
cellular coverage cannot be justified because of the sparse 
population and immense distances involved, but such loca- 
tions can easily be covered by a satellite system. Although 
the introduction of the first mobile satellite communications 
system is at least three years away, the competition is 
already warming up. There are at least seven declared 
entrants in the race, some of which intend to concentrate 
their efforts on North America alone and three - Globalstar, 
Inmarsat and indium - which are planning to provide global 
communications through handheld terminals. l.C. 


says Telstra’s MobileData 
national product manager. 
Paul Schofield. 

Mobile data technology 
allows subscribers who are 
roaming with a portable 
computer and a data modem 
to transmit and receive pack- 
ets of data from a central or 
remote sou rce. A pplications, 
apart from EFTPOS. include 
e-mail, on-line computer in- 
quiries, dispatch information 
and vehicle tracing. Such 
services can be attractive to 
corporations that are manag- 
ing large sales or service 
field staff. 

Substantial revenue 
The first two dedicated mo- 
bile data networks in Aus- 
tralia are BellSouth 's Mo- 
bitex service and Telstra's 
MobileData. Growth in 
subscriber revenue is ex- 
pected to be substantial, 
but, as Mr. Schofield says, 
it will largely depend on 
the development of applica- 


tions for the technology. 

An important part of the 
Telslra MobileData service, 
he says, is its adaptability to 
specific customer-developed 
applications such as e-mail, 
messaging, two-way paging 
and other EFTPOS applica- 
tions. 

One possibility is use in 
restaurants, where a waiter 
could presen t a customer 
with an EFTPOS terminal at 
the table to settle the bill. 
Similarly, couriers and 
home delivery services 
could hand customers a 
wireless EFTPOS terminal 
at their front door. 

Mr. Schofield says Telstra 
has been working on appli- 
cations with several Aus- 
tralian partners, including 
Ingenico, Microsoft, Lotus 
and OzEmail. to develop ap- 
plications for wireless data 
technology. Australia is al- 
ready leading the world in 
providing wireless access to 
e-mail, he adds. Through lo- 


cal Internet service provider 
OzEmail. Internet users will 
be able to roarr» the world 
and take- their Internet ac- 
count with them, using the 
world's first full Internet ac- 
cess service via a wireless 
data network. 

Australia's position as a 
world leader in the adoption 
of wireless data technology 
influenced Motorola to hold 
the world launch of its Per- 
sonal Messenger wireless 
modem card last November. 

Getting the message 
The Personal Messenger en- 
ables users to send and re- 
ceive electronic mail and 
faxes, access applications 
and information services and 
query and update databases 
via wireless-enabled appli- 
cations. The card operates 
on Motorola's DataTACTM 
network, and has already 
been introduced in Singa- 
pore. Malaysia, Hong Kong, 
Thailand and Canada. 



White it doesn't make 
the meter tick any slower, 
the mobile funds transfer 
system installed in Sydney 
taxis allows fares to be paid 
with the simple presentation 
of a credit card. 


Jon Moss, general manag- 
er of Motorola Wireless 
Data Group in Australia, 
says the Personal Messenger 
card will open up a new era 
in wireless communications 
and change the way in 


which mobile users commu- 
nicate. 

Telstra's Mr. Schofield 
adds that the MobileData 
service operates on compati- 
ble frequencies with other 
similar DataTAC networks 


throughout the North Amer- 
ica and the Asia-Pacific. 
This can open up opportuni- 
ties for international roam- 
ing and and also create 
economies of scale. 

Nigel Hopkins 


Encouraging Future for Mobile Standards 


Continued from page 1 1 

ing and barring. Roaming 
between countries is possi- 
ble wherever operators agree 
to support it, and security is 
better than that of any public 
fixed network. 

Phase 2 is now complete, 
and handsets should be on 
the market at the beginning 
of next year. The most im- 
portant new features include 
calling line identification, 
call hold/waiting, multiparty 
conference calls, closed user 
group and advice of charges. 

Beyond GSM 
In the meantime, the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) and ETSI have 
been working on specifica- 


tions for the next generation 
of mobile services. The 
ITU’s FPLMTS (Future 
Public Land Mobile Tele- 
phone Service) is to be a 
global standard for cellular, 
cordless, satellite and fixed 
applications, while UMTS 
(Universal Mobile Tele- 
phone Service I will be the 
compatible European ver- 
sion, using the experience of 
today ’s technology and ex- 
ploiting all new develop- 
ments. 

Although both standards 
bodies acknowledge other 
technologies such as the 
American DAMPS (Digital 
Advanced Mobile Phone 
Service) and CDMA (Code 
Division Multiple Access), 
these and the Japanese stan- 


dard are liule more than ra- 
dio interface standards and 
lack the advanced, secure 
roaming of GSM or the 
modular architecture to add 
on more services. Hence the 
future of UMTS is inextrica- 
bly bound up with that of 
GSM. 

GSM already fulfills 
many of the criteria of 
FPLMTS/UMTS. and 
ETSI's Technical Commit- 
tee SMG is charged with 
providing a smooth transi- 
tion to these advanced per- 
sonal communications ser- 
vices. The next stage is des- 
ignated Phase 2+. and work 
on it is already under way. It 
will include services such as 
call completion on busy sig- 
nal, a private numbering 


plan, hot billing and multiple 
subscriber profile. 

SMG 1 is also developing 
standards for network fea- 
tures such as optimal routing 
to minimize “troraboning” 
when roaming or call for- 
warding. Tromboning oc- 
curs when a call is routed in 
a long, expensive loop be- 
cause the network does not 
know the actual where- 
abouts of the caller and 
called party. 

A feature called CAMEL 
is also being developed that 
will allow subscribers to use 
their nonstandardized home 
services when roaming and 
is based on developing IN 
(Intelligent Network) tech- 
niques. The concurrent evo- 
lution of GSM and IN stan- 


dards is vital if the functions 
are to be delivered. 

GSM already has a speci- 
fication for the use of SIM 
(Subscriber Identity Mod- 
ule) smart cards, which, 
once inserted into any GSM 
terminal, would allow users 
to access their normal ser- 
vices from wherever they 
are in the world and to be 
contacted there. It will be 
some years, however, before 
IN technology is in suffi- 
ciently widespread use for 
this feature to be fully ex- 
ploited. 

Packetized data 
GSM2+ includes GPRS 
(General Packet Radio Ser- 
vice) to support packetized 
data transmission on the ra- 


dio channel. GPRS straddles 
radio technology and net- 
work infrastructure facilities 
to carry e-mail and other 
data applications. There is 
great enthusiasm on both 
sides of the Atlantic for inte- 
grated voice and data com- 
munications infrastructure, 
and GPRS has the potential 
to fulfill that demand. 

Finally, ETSI's CTM 
(Cordless Terminal Mobili- 
ty) project is considering 
specifications for dual 
GSM/DECT (Digital Euro- 
pean Cordless Telecommu- 
nications) handsets: DECT 
for use at home or in the of- 
fice as a cordless extension, 
and GSM when outside or 
traveling. 

Annie Turner 




“You have to communicate to stay in business. 
But you dont have to stay in the office. ” 

BO HEDFORS, President & CEO. Ericsson Inc., Texas, USA. 



East decisions sharpen your company’s competitive edge. Out of reach 
can easily mean out of the picture - but an Ericsson mobile phone lets 
you respond quickly to your customers and keep in touch with your 
colleagues. 

Ericsson makes it possible to communicate with anyone, anywhere, 
anytime - yet still respects peoples need to divert calls or use an answer- 
ing service to create pockets of privacy. Ericssons systems provide these 
advanced features because Ericsson is a world leader in the development 
and implementation of systems for mobile phones, serving more than 
40% of the worlds cellular subscribers. 

Ericssons 80.000 employees are active in more than 100 countries. 
Their combined expertise in switching, radio and networking makes 
Ericsson a world leader in telecommunications. 

Its about communication between people. The rest is technology. 



Tclefonakriebo lager LM Ericsson, S-I26 25 Srockholm, SWEDEN. 


ERICSSON 
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MOBILE & WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS 


Asia’s Insatiable 
Cellphone Hunger 

The Asia-Pacific market grew by 70 percent in 1994 . 

T 

jj-JU ,!! ur ? lbe i ce Hular phone subscribers in Asia is pre- 
aictea to rise from the current figure of around 10 million to 

i° n by the ycar 2000 - p ueling this boom are the re- 
wirh economic growth, an abiding preoccupation 

wiu\ rngn technology and increased competition among cel- 
lular operators caused by market liberalization and the onset 
oi new digital systems. 

Another factor stoking the cellular revolution is Asia's in- 
satiable appetite for status symbols. In many parts of the re- 
gton. having a cellular phone by one's side is as crucial to 
overall image as being well-dressed. 

Cellular phones have already become a pervasive part of 
modem culture in several Asian countries. Hong Kong yup- 
P *05 crowd around a dinner table at a fashionable restaurant, 
in me midsr of heated discussion - not with each other, but 
on their little black handsets. In Singapore and Malaysia, it is 
how standard procedure to ask patrons of the arts to switch 
off phones and pagers before a play or concert starts. 

Annual growth in mobile phones continues in double-digit 
figures, despite the relatively high cost of handsets in many 
Asian markets. Telecommunications companies often cite 
difterences in air-time charges, subsidies by network opera- 
tors and network programming to explain discrepancies in 
hardware costs. But there is no doubt that deregulation and 
increased competition are finally bringing down costs in 
some key markets. 



Alternatives From the East 


Most improvements in the world's 
communication technologies have 
been motivated by the existing ones' 
shortcomings. This has been shown 
to be the case in Central and Eastern 
Europe, where a lack of reliable stan- 
dard telephone connections has 
caused widespread use of alternative 
means of data and image transmis- 
sion, including mobile communication 
systems, satellite-based networks, In- 
ternet and DAB (Digital Audio Broad- 
casting) date transmission. 

Although the situation is improving, 
many local corporate and private cus- 
tomers throughout the region are still 
facing long waits for telephone and fax 
lines. Those who already have them 
must often contend with the busy sig- 
nals, static and fade-outs still endemic 
to the regions’ standard telephone 
systems. 

As a result interest in other meth- 
ods of communication has been very 
strong. Estonian use of mobile tele- 
phones is on a level with that in West- 
ern Europe. The number and sophisti- 
cation of VSAT (Very Small Aperture 


Terminal) and other satellite-based 
telephone services offered in Prague 
exceeds those in many West Euro- 
pean cities. 

The number of Central and East 
European residents using the Internet 
- accessible in most of the region 
since early 1994 - has been growing 
at a rate of 3 percent to 4 percent per 
month. 

From Russia with the latest 
The most ingenious transmission 
method comes from the country with 
perhaps the longest way to go in im- 
proving telephone service in the re- 
gion. Teiwus, a Moscow-based elec- 
tronics institute, calls its method Ta- 
diotext." It is one of three major DAB 
data transmission projects now striv- 
ing to establish themselves in Eu- 
rope’s markets. 

All of these technologies employ the 
surplus carrying capacity created by 
the digitalizing of radio waves to si- 
multaneously broadcast both stan- 
dard programming and data. Now in 
operation in the greater Moscow re- 


gion, radiotext conveys news and 
travel information to its subscribers, 
who receive it via specially created 
pickups attached to their PCs or lap- 
tops. The information received can be 
printed or stored in the computer's 
memory. 

Teiwus predicts a bright future for its 
service. As corporate executives point 
out, radio broadcast is an unbeatabfy 
cheap method of attaining blanket 
coverage - an important point in these 
developing markets. DAB transmis- 
sions can also pinpoint specified 
groups and areas. 

Radio technical characteristics and 
regulations will be the focuses of two 
conferences in Europe this month. 
From Oct. 23 to Nov. 17, industry and 
government representatives from over 
180 countries will gather in Geneva to 
participate In the World Radiocommu- 
nication Conference 1995. The Radio- 
communication Sector of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union will 
hold a meeting of its Radiocommuni- 
cation Assembly in Geneva Oct. 16- 
20. T.S. 


The portable phone, as much as suits 
Hong Kong's bustoess d&frict 


is a must-have b 


Cutting the Cord: The Wireless Future 


Price variations 

In Thailand, Singapore and Bangladesh, handsets now cost 
between $ 1 ,000 and $2,000. In Australia the going price is 
about half that amount, in Hong Kong, competition is forc- 
ing prices below the $1000 harrier for the first time, with 
monthly fees expected to fall by 30 percent to 50 percent in 
the near future. 

Japan currently accounts for 32 percent of the regional cel- 
lular market, but China is expected to represent 30 percent of 
the overall customer base by the turn of the century, ousting 
Australia from second place. 

Most of the “big boys” of the telecommunications world 
are jockeying for position in China, including BT. Deutsche 
Telekom, Cable & Wireless. AT&T, Singapore Telecom 
and Hong Kong Telecom. Cellular telephones are seen as a 
quick and easy way to accommodate some of the demand 
for fixed telephone lines in China. According to the Asia-Par 
cific Telecommunity Yearbook 1995, more than 1.63 mil- 
lion Chinese customers are currently waiting for phones. 


Cellular operators have not been as lucky in every market, 
however. For instance, the Telecom Corp. New Zealand has 
found it necessary to introduce new low-cost cellular service 
aimed at non-business users in order to expand its cellular 
services into the mass consumer market. 

Telecom NZ is also entering the Australian market 
through a subsidiary called Pacific Star Mobile. Having se- 
cured a contract to manage telecommunications for the 
Western Australian government. Pacific Star Mobile will be- 
come the first independent provider of services on the cellu- 
lar network of Telecom Australia. Despite its relatively 
small population in comparison with most Asian countries, 
Australia still offers significant growth potential, with the 
cellular market growing by an estimated 6,000 new connec- 
tions a month. 

Asian branches of global electronics companies are also 
expanding their customer bases through innovation and bet- 
ter service. The Singapore subsidiary of Hewlett-Packard re- 
cently launched a new '‘hybrid” product, based on the latest 
GSM (Global System for Mobile! handphone technology, 
that combines handphone and personal organizer functions. 

Julia Clerk 


“Mobile and Wireless” 

wot produced in its entirety by the Advertising Department of the International Herald Tribune. 

Writers: Steven Bartlett in Paris. Ian Charming in Britain. Julia Clerk, in Southeast Asia. Claudia Flisi in the South of France. Michael Frenchman in 
Britain. Hi gel Hopkins in Adelaide. Peter Hudson in Lima. Michelle Magee in Tokyo. Joel Strane-McClure in the South cf France. Terry Svvartzberg in 
Mrnich. Annie Turner in Britain, Steve Van Beek in Bangkok. Curt von Keyseriingk in Johannesburg and Steve Weinstein in New York. 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: Bill Mahder. Tomorrow’s section: Entertainment. 
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the GSM route that the 
GSM memorandum of 
understanding, the global 
focus for GSM. has trouble 
keeping track. There are 
currently 138 existing or 
putative GSM networks in 
77 countries, and estimates 
of subscriber growth are 
constantly being revised 
upward. 

Cellnet’s Mike Short, the 
current chairman of the 
memorandum, predicted 8 
million GSM subscribers 
worldwide by the end of 
1995. In just two months, 
this estimate had risen to 12 
million, and Mr. Short 
admits that this figure could 
easily be exceeded. If GSM- 
based solutions are chosen 
by the majority of the new 
PCS (Personal Communica- 
tions Services) operators in 
the United States, then rival 
technologies will not be able 
to mount a serious challenge 
to the domination of GSM. 


The cellular success story 
tends to overshadow devel- 
opments in other mobile 
communications sectors, but 
here. too. new technological 
solutions and increased 
awareness have triggered an 
upsurge in demand. 

Voice telephony has been 
the major driver in mobile 
communications to date, but 
demand for data applica- 
tions is likely to expand 
over the next five years. 
Technologies such as GSM 
are optimized for data trans- 
mission, and innovative 
solutions are being devel- 
oped and offered to the busi- 
ness community. Fax, elec- 
tronic mail, file transfer and 
database access are just a 
few of these applications, 
leading to the introduction 
of complete mobile offices. 

In the longer term, users 
will be looking for wireless 
multimedia solutions that 
will combine voice and data 
with images and video. 
Reaching this goal will be 


technically challenging and 
will require the develop- 
ment of new wideband air 
interfaces and user terminals 
able to support multimedia. 

Unplugged 

The area of cordless com- 
munications is also poised 
for rapid growth. Techno- 
logies such as DECT (Digi- 
tal European Cordless 
Telecommunications) and 
the Japanese Personal 
Handy-phone System can be 
deployed in a variety of dif- 
ferent applications. Cordless 
PBXs allow key staff to be 
constantly available to deal 
with customers and make 
decisions. 

Domestic cordless tele- 
phones have proved enor- 
mously popular, and digital 
technology will offer 
improved speech quality 
and advanced features. 
Cordless communications 
can also be deployed to pro- 
vide a low-cost two-way 
communications system for 


dense urban environments. 
The use of wireless to 
replace copper cable in the 
local loop - the connection 
between the local exchange 
and the customers - is 
potentially the most exciting 
future area of growth. 

The mobile communica- 
tions story has barely begun. 
Over the next three years, 
mobile satellite communica- 
tions systems will begin 
coming on-stream, offering 
the capability of seamless 
communications anywhere 
on Earth. Even technologies 
such as paging and private 
mobile radio, which have 
tended to be lost in the daz- 
zle of cellular, will see sub- 
stantial growth in focused 
market sectors. Engineers 
and scientists worldwide are 
already working on devel- 
oping the next generation of 
mobile communications 
systems, pointing the way 
toward universal personal 
telecommunications. 

Ian Planning 
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We’re creating a 
new generation of 
products for our 
customers. a\ 

And theirs. \y > 



In the cellular phone industry, time-to-market, is 
critical. So manufacturers are turning to Digital 
Signal Processing Solutions from Texas Inst ruments 
to help move a new generation of cellular phones 
quickly to market. 

In fact, our DSP Solutions have enabled break- 
through features that offer low power consumption, 
digital compression for faster secure Transmission 
and noise-free clarity. As standards like GSM, PDC- 
and 1S-54 continue to evolve, our DSP Solutions 


road map will take the industry to next-generation 
products and beyond. 

Nokia, one of the world’s fastest growing cellular 
manufacturers, needed a cellular phone design that 
could be produced in any of their plants worldwide. 
So they turned to TI for an integrated DSP Solution 
that enabled them lo make minor modifications in 
software and keypad features to get a global product, 
to regional markets. Plus, our global manufacturing 
capability ensures on-time delivery and a rapid 


ramp to volume in fast-paced markets. From wireless 
communications to multimedia, TI DSP Solutions are 
changing the way we live, leant, work and play. Today 
and for generations to come. 

Visit us on the Internet at http://wicw.ti.com 

EXTENDING VO UR REACH 
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MOBILE & WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE MOST 
COMPATIBLE 
PHONE. 


IMOKIA 



Send a fax from a parking lot. Check 
your e-mail at a street cafe. Browse 
the Internet in an airport lounge. 

The possibilities for cellular data 
transmission with your portable 
computer, together with a cellular 
service and a Nokia 2110 phone, 
are almost limitless. 

With the right accessories, your 
Nokia 2110 will be compatible with 
most of today's portable computers 
- from PCs and Macs all the way 
to tiny palmtop organizers. 

The Nokia 2110. The most 
compatible phone. 



Nokia and the Arows logo are recjstered trademarks of Nokia Corporation. 


Mobile Networks Flood the Gulf 


The Gulf states are working on a common roaming facility. 


JL he demand for mobile 
and fixed lines in the Gulf 
states of the Middle East has 
been far outstripping sup- 
ply, as billions of dollars 
worth of telecommunica- 
tions contracts are awarded 
- $4 billion for Saudi Ara- 
bia alone last year. With ad- 
vances in technology 
widening the horizons of 
communications, the mem- 
ber states of the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council (Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates and 
Saudi Arabia) have agreed 
on a common international 
GSM (Global System for 
Mobile) standard. 

In theory, this will even- 
tually lead to roaming facili- 
ty among these countries. 
The United Arab Emirates 
and Bahrain are likely to be 
the first two states to 
the facility, but because of 
national preferences, it may 
be some time before mobile 
users in all countries can 
talk to each other. 

Siemens and Motorola are 
already building three of the 
first networks in the GCC 
states: Kuwait (100,000 
lines), the Emirates 
(160,000 lines) and Qatar 
(25,000 lines). Siemens is 
also reported to have in- 
stalled a private mobile net- 
work of some 12,000 lines 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Pioneering 

The first Gulf country to es- 
tablish a GSM network was 
Qatar. Last year, Q-Tel, die 
country's telecommunica- 
tions company, launched a 
25.000-line network. Take- 
up of subscriptions has been 
slower than anticipated, 
partly due to costs andpaitly 
because of technical issues 
that are now being resolved. 
There are now more than 
10,000 subscribers to GSM, 
and Q-Tel intends to offer 


them various ancillary ser- 
vices. 

Bahrain Telecommunica- 
tions Co. (Batelco) has al- 
ways been at the forefront of 
telecommunications in the 
Gulf. Last year. Ericsson 
was awarded die major part 
of a SI 6 million contract to 
set up a GSM and TACS 
(Total Access Communica- 
tions Systems) system, 
which came on line in Au- 
gust. This involved building 
32 GSM and 32 TACS base 
stations, providing a total 
capacity of 15,000 GSM and 
20,000 TACS lines. Ali Sah- 
wan, Batelco' s corporate af- 
fairs manager, says that at 


to provide a 30.000-line 
GSM system with an option 
to add another 20,000 lines. 
This is in addition to a con- 
tract awarded to Ericsson to 
upgrade an existing 50,000- 
line TACS network to 

66.000 lines. More than half 
of the available GSM lines 
have been taken up, and the 
figure is expected to reach 

30.000 before the end of this 

year. . . 

Saudi Arabia, which is by 
far the largest of the Gulf 
states in terms of population 
(more than 12 million) and 
area (2.3 million square 
kilometers), is the plum for 
GSM equipment suppliers 



To enable Bahraini to speak to Bahraini, no matter where they are, a 
large number of base stations have been set up to communicate 


and services. AT&T won 
the massive $4 billion Tele- 
phone Expansion Project-6 
(known as TEP-6), one of 
the largest in the world, of 
which the installation of a 
GSM system is a significant 
part. Under the original con- 
tract, AT&T is providing 
200,000 GSM lines in coop- 
eration with the local group. 
A.S.Bugshan & Brothers. 

Applications for lines 


present there are 2,750 GSM 
and 19,000 TACS sub- 
scribers. 

Clean date in Kuwait 
After the nearly total de- 
struction of its telecommu- 
nications network during the 
Gulf War five years ago, 
Kuwait was able to start 
plans for a clean-sheet GSM 
system. Last year. Motorola 
won a $32 million contract 


have been flooding m ever 
since subscriptions were 
opened at the beginning of 
the year. More than 1 20.000 
applications with deposits of 
$2,667 each have been re- 
ceived. Middle East Mobile 
magazine rep orted recently 
ihat the Saudi PTT said that 
if more than 300.000 appli- 
cations were received, ca- 
pacity would be extended to 

500.000 subscribers and 
could be raised to 700,000. 
AT&T has been negotiating 
an additional $800 million 
contract to provide another 

300.000 lines. It is hoped 
that the first phase of the 
GSM system will be 
launched by the end of this 
year. 

Since 1985, the Sultanate 
of Oman (population 2 mil- 
lion) has had a mobile auto- 
matic telephone system 
(PMATS) with 5,000 sub- 
scribers. This is to be aug- 
mented by a full-fledged 
GSM system, which the 
General Telecommunica- 
tions Organization (GTO) 
hopes will overcome some 
of the shortcomings of 
PMATS in the second- 
largest GCC state. The GTO 
is currently evaluating con- 
tracts for the system, which 
is expected to have 5.000 
subscribers during the first 
year and more than 30.000 
after five years. The lowest 
bidder to date is Sweden's 
Ericsson, at $22 million. 

At present, options are 
open in the Emirates, where 
it appears there might be 
three separate cellular net- 
works. The PTT Etisilat 
awarded AT&T and Mo- 
torola/Siemens two con- 
tracts for 30,000 lines in 
1992. So many applications 
are being received that a 
third network is thought to 
be under consideration by 
the PTT. 

Michael Frenchman 


What Your Handset Says About You 

Mobile handsets are no longer just convenient - they are also becoming designer objects. 



V-'onventional fixed telephones have been put through de- 
sign’s many paces for years, from Mickey Mouse kitsch to 
Giorgio Armani elegance. Until recently, mobile 
phones have been more resistant to fashion 
trends, partly because they were originally 
pitched to the conservative corporate customer. 

That attitude is changing as the market 
for mobile phones enlarges and the 
reasons for buying one change ac- 
cordingly. According to Mar- 
garet Rice-Jones, European 
products marketing director for 
Motorola' s cellular subscriber di- 
vision, “We find that security or 
safety of the spouse is one rea- 
son to buy a mobile phone these 
days. It becomes a dual purpose 
purchase, both for business and 
personal reasons.” 

In some European markets, she 
notes, the purchasers are split 50-50 
between men and women. That's 
where brighter colors come in - they 
are seen as an extension of one's per- 
sonality. / 

Color me busy 

In response to these changes in the mar- 
ketplace, this year Motorola launched its 
Flare line of mobile phones in five mod- 
els and 1 1 colors. The colors were selected 
after extensive consumer research - with 
some surprising results. Ms. Rice-Jones reports 
that black showed up as the most popular color in testing 
(preferred by both sexes), followed at some distance by 
ay, blue and green. Women also liked white and dark blue, 
t men didn’t Yellow did not rank high in research, yet it 
has sold quite well. She attributes this to the sometimes 
marked variance between what people say in surveys and 
what they actually do in the store. 

Color psychologist Dr. David Cowell, retained by Mo- 
torola to help the company develop the Flare line, explains: 
“Color selection reveals intimate details about the personali- 
ty of the person. Red shows an aggressive, wild streak, 
while yellow tells us a person is quirky, fun to be with and 
not too serious.” 

Color is only one dimension of mobile phone design, al- 
beit an important one. Ms. Rice-Jones declines to say how 
well its colored models are selling, or which colors are sell- 
ing best, citing it as proprietary information. Other impor- 
tant considerations are size, weight and ease of use. Per 
Bengtsson, a spokesman for Ericsson, a world leader in die 
mobile telephone market points out that today’s handheld 
cellular phones are one-quarter the size, less than one-quar- 
ter the weight and can be used four times as long before 
recharging as the first models his company introduced in 
1987. 

Ease of use 

Nokia phones from Finland are characterized by purity of 
style and practicality of use, including a large, easy-to-read 
display screen, a logical keypad layout for one-handed use, 
and a menu system designed to be user-friendly for simpli- 
fied access to all functions and information. Hitachi’s ultra- 
lightweight handheld cellular phone has multiple memory 
banks. 

Malcolm Ross, a senior specialist for the consulting firm 
of Arthur D. Little in Germany, divides the mobile phone 
market between baby boomers, who are more interested in 
ease of use and reliability, and post-boomers, who are look- 


ing for sophisticated, high-tech products. He specifies that 
men want robust “droppable" devices, while women want 
lightweight, stylish and even “wearable" ones. 

Men tend to carry their mobile phones in suit or shirt 
pockets, while women usually keep them in purses or brief- 
cases. This difference is often what dictates a preference 
some women have for “flip” models, which are seen as bet- 
ter protected. Ms. Rice-Jones says, “We don’t test our 
phones in handbags with cosmetics, but we do subject them 
to rough handling in our Accelerated Life Testing labora- 
tory.” Years of usage are simulated with a barrage of ex- 
treme temperature changes, shock, humidity, rain, dust 
and falls. 

Limits 

Mobile phone designers have also taken a les- 
son from the pocket calculator market. 
These devices got smaller and smaller until 
the consumer rebelled and stopped buy- 
ing them. “If the keys are too small, 
people will wind up hitting the wrong 
key by accident," explains Ms. Rice- 
Jones. 

§ National differences also play a 

0 role in customizing mobile tele- 

1 phones. The Flare line gives the user 
1 the option of personalizing the 
| phone’s ringer - with British, Ger- 
g man and French ringer tones avail- 
° able. 

Mr. Ross concludes: "The com- 
petitive battle [for a mass market in 
i i c . . phones) should be fought at the 

level or what value customers perceive rather than the plat- 
form technology. If that means yellow telephones and Ger- 
man nngers, manufacturers are happy to oblige. 

Claudia FKsi 
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Satellite Systems Gear Up 
For Worldwide Competition 

A constellation of consortia is vying for world domination in satellite sen ices. 

T^his new generation of handset $2,000 for dual- elude Qualcomm, Airtoud 
mobile satellite service mode voice, which means it Alcatel and Vodafone, ani 
(MSS) providers promises can be used as an ordinary they plan to offer mobil 
handsets the size of a cellular cellular phone or for satellite data and voice services fo 
phone as well as telephony communications. Service 65 cents a minute, using 4i 
and other services such as will cost $1 to $2 per satellites. The cost of th 
fax and data transmission minute. LEO system will be SI. 5 bil 

from anywhere in the world lion, and the handset wil 

at any rime. According to the The systems cost about $1,000. 

International Telecomm um- Big LEOS, or Low Earth Teledesic's founders an 
cation Union, worldwide Orbit Systems, operate even Bill Gates of Microsoft am 
telephony penetration is doser to the earth, at 500 to Craig McCaw, who set u| 
about 1 1 percent and cellular ] ,000 kilometers, and have McCaw Cellular in the Unit 
1 percent, so MSS has an attracted the most interest, ed States. They intend to of 
enormous potential market, being a new technology, fer high-speed data ani 
This new generation of Iridium, the best-known, is a video to developing coun 
operators is able to provide consortium initiated by Mo- tries through a network o 
smaller subscriber equip- torola. Its partners include 840 LEO satellites, built am 
ment by using satellites that launched at a cost of S9 bil 

orbit closer to the earth, lion. Service will be avail 

hence requiring less power. ■■■■*■1** able in 2000. Subscribe 

Odyssey and Inmarsat-P are units will cost $1,000 fo: 

to use Mid Earth Orbit Sys- 64k bit/s service and S6.CXX 

terns (MEOS), which orbit . to $8,000 for 2Mbit/s. Ser 

at between 5,000 and 15,000 Th6 n©W S3tSlllt6S vice will cost 4 cents pc 
kilometers (3,100 and 9300 minute, 

miles) above the earth. 


The new satellites 
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The players 

Odyssey is owned by Tele- 
globe and TRW, and its in- 
tended markets are fixed 
wire telephony and the ex- 
tension of existing cellular 
systems. It will use a net- 
work of 12 satellites; com- 
mercial service is scheduled 
for 1999. 

The system will cost $23 
billion, and its handsets 
should cost 20 percent more 
than a standard cellular 
phone. Service will cost less 
than $1 per minute. 

Inmarsat-P is owned by 
38 of Inmarsat's signatories 
§ and their subsidiaries. It 
plans to offer mobile voice, 
data and fax using 10 satel- 
lites (plus two spare ones), 
ej Commercial services will 


From handset to dish to sateIGte to the world - the competitive factor is (he cost 


orbit close to the 


earth and require 
less power 


Sprint, Korean Mobile Tele- 
com and an impressive list 
of telecommunications oper- 
ators and industrial compa- 
nies from all over the world. 
Total capital now committed 
to the project amounts to 
$1.6 billion, half the cost of 
launching the 66 satellites. 
Commercial operation is 
due in 1998, offering service 
at $3 per minute. Dual-mode 




dude Qualcomm, Airtouch, 
Alcatel and Vodafone, and 
they plan to offer mobile 
data and voice services for 
65 cents a minute, using 48 
satellites. The cost of the 
LEO system will be SI. 5 bil- 
lion, and the handset will 
cost about $1,000. 

Teledesic's founders are 
Bill Gates of Microsoft and 
Craig McCaw, who set up 
McCaw Cellular in the Unit- 
ed States. They intend to of- 
fer high-speed data and 
video to developing coun- 
tries through a network of 
840 LEO satellites, built and 
launched at a cost of S9 bil- 
tion. Service will be avail- 
able in 2000. Subscriber 
units will cost $1,000 for 
64kbit/s service and 56.000 
to $8,000 for 2Mbit/s. Ser- 
vice will cost 4 cents per 
minute. 

Shakeout 

It is highly unlikely that the 
market will support all of die 
above, and analysts predict 
that a maximum of three 
will survive the next 10 
years, with Inmarsat-P and 
Iridium as the favorites. 

Certainly the market for 
MSS is a moving target, 
with competition coming 
from all sides. 

For example, the prime 
markets of India. Hungary. 
China, the former Soviet 
Union and others have al- 
ready awarded large con- 
tracts for wireless local loop 
(WLL) installations. 

By the time the MSS 
providers are ready to offer 
service, they might find it 
difficult to compete with 
WLL prices of $500 per 



Come see how you can offer a smaller handset, 
with a smaller battery and longer talk time with 
our 3-V system level solution. With complete 
software provided by The Technology Partner- 
ship, you have a turnkey design solution that 
will get you to market fast. 

UK Pari I ion. Booth number: 1.202B 
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will cost $2.6 billion and the Globalstar's investors in- 


The Wireless Edge in South America 

Competition in Peruvian telecommunications hinges on the mobile market. 

Tele2000 SA, Peru's number-two telephone company, 
expects to find by year-end a strategic international partner 
to give a new impulse to its wireless-based phone service, 
according to Eduardo Castro, the company’s general manag- 
er. The company has hired Paine Webber Inc.. New York, to 
weed out potential suitors, with one of the Baby Bells, possi- 
bly BellSouth or Southwestern Bell, favorites to take a joint 
controlling interest in the company. 

The new partner would give TeleZOOO the expertise and fi- 
nancial backing to compete on equal terms with its much 
larger rival. Telefonica del Peru SA, in what has so far been 
a largely one-sided battle. ^ 

Telefonica del Peru is controlled by Telefonica de Espana, 

Madrid, which last year paid a stunning $2 billion for the Pe- g 
mvian phone system and a monopoly on basic telephony un- $ 
til 1 999. Since Telefonica also owns the Chilean and Argen- § 
tine telephone systems, one attraction was certainly Peru's £ 

phone-per-capila figures on the continent, and Telefonica 
will spend another $2 billion over five years to drag the sys- 
tem toward the 2 1st century. in the mobile phone market, one of the few areas 

competition was formally welcomed by the goverr 
Neck and neck What was not foreseen is that Tele2000 would use its I 

On the other hand, the monopoly that Telefonica bought has head to eat into Telefonica's territory by offering o 
not proved particularly airtight With around 20,000 sub- public phones and corporate phone systems using w 
scribers, Tele2000 is running neck and neck with Telefonica technology.^ 
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Nf Cordless 

Unuke cellular systems, which are designed to be com- 
plete networks, cordless communications are based on air 
interfaces only, and are therefore able to interface directly 
with any type on network. The first applications of cordless- 
ness were based on analog technology and were used to 
provide domestic telephone users with extended mobility 
within the home. These analog systems provided no 

speech security and were prone to interference. 

Globally there are three second-generation digital cord- 
less technologies - CT2, DECT (Digital European 1 Cordless 
Telecommunications) and the Japanese PHS (Personal 
Handy-phone System). Cordless commumcationshave 
expanded from the residential area and ^ nowdjtoyed 

Offices and in public ™ 

moment, the provision of cordless etensraa on a PABX 
enables key personnel to be contacted wherever t hey m . 
m the site This is important in areas such as tranaporta- 
L dilution, warehousing and hotels. A ronsideraHe 
proportion of corporate telephone costs are caused by staff 
Kd back customers or suppliers who have left mes- 
™®'" 9 Lanse the person they required was not at his or 
^ des^By prwidtogkey staff wim lightweight t^dfess 
!»rrninais that offer the full functionality of a wired desktop 
telephone^tetephone costs can be redded and astomer 

"TmeTubl'ic-acc^s situation, a network of cordless 

iransmihers/recsivers is seluP 'n a ^^^ W 

d, strict. Users can njove **g**g™*~ 
making «*ph°n “JL, fuch systems ire known as 
Teiepoinl networks and provide a lowest alternative b eg 
lular radio. 


in the mobile phone market, one of the few areas where 
competition was formally welcomed by the government. 
What was not foreseen is char Tele2000 would use its beach- 
head to eat into Telefonica’s teniiory by offering cellular 
public phones and corporate phone systems using wireless 
technology. 

Tele2000’s expansion drive has often threatened to grind 
to a halt, however, with the company’s owner, the local Del- 
gado Parker group, lacking the financial muscle to offer ef- 
fective competition to Telefonica. It was particularly hard- 
hit by the Mexican crisis, which forced it to abandon plans to 
raise fresh funds in the international market. 

**The problem is that they have $600 million to invest, and 
we have only $40 million,” Mr. Castro says. “If we can’t get 
international financing we have to find a strategic partner.” 

Trading up 

Financing is not the only motive. A top-class partner might 
even give Tele2000 an edge over Telefonica, an internation- 
al analyst says. “Latin America is the only strategy Telefoni- 
ca de Espana has,” he says, “and its only justification is that 
they all speak Spanish. The measures of service in Spain are 
considerably worse than in Chile, so just where’s the transfer 
of technology we've been hearing about?” 

With that in mind, Telefonica is racing to install as many 
lines as it can to take up a commanding position before the 
market is formally opened to competition on June 27, 1999. 
“The biggest expense of a telephone company is fixed plant, 
things like ducts, cables, excavations to lay down fiber-optic 
cable,” says Basil Fisk, president of Compania Andina Tec- 
nica SA. Cantec, which is supplying Telefonica with some 
of its new equipment. “The Spanish have bought the infra- 
structure, the satellite links, everything. In five years, they 
will be so well-established that their rivals will never be able 1 
to compete.” I 

Wireless clout 

Tele2000. however, sees things differently. “It would be dif- 
ficult for us to compete head-to-head in the main business 
areas," says Mr. Castro, “but it will take them time to get ca- 
bles to farther-flung areas, and we are strong there now with 
wireless." 

The company is working on a Cellular Digital Packet Data 
system 10 handle date transmission, targeting especially 
point-of-sale systems and automatic tellers. “The problem 
for Telcftinica is that a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link," Mr. Castro says. “Its national network will be able to 
handle data, but at a local level it will have to cover the final 
stretch over 50 -year-old copper cable. With microwave and 
coaxial cable, we can take 50 percent of the market for an in- 
vestment of $ 1 00 million.” 

Peter Hudson 
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Leapfrogging 
The Telecoms Gap 

Mobile systems are bridging the communications gap 
between industrialized and less-developed countries. 

T he International Tele- delivering access where otb- 
communi cation Union now erwise there is no hope for 
estimates that 4 billion of the 1 0 to 1 5 years," says Dan 
world's 5.7 billion people Stefanescu, a senior 
still do not have basic tele- telecommunications engi- 
phone service. “The gap is a neer at the EBRD, 
growing obstacle to global Fixed wireless networks, 
trade and economic develops which provide service to 
menl.” says David Kan- customers from a radio s ta- 
rn anzira, minister of infor- tion to antennas in homes or 
mation, posts and telecom- offices, perform just like the 
munications in Zimbabwe, regular telephone, and in- 
‘ There is a real concern that d us try pundits expect such 
we may never catch up.” networks to account for the 
While some developing majority of an estimated 400 
countries will almost in- million to 800 million wire- 
evitably be stuck on the less subscribers by the year 
shoulder of the information 2000. They are already in- 
superhighway, one popular stalled in Brazil, Chile, Chi- 
way to bridge the gap is to na, Colombia, Finland, Ger- 
play technological leapfrog, many, Ghana, Malawi, Mex- 
Financing is always the pri- ico. Russia, Spain, Sri Lan- 
in ary obstacle - few coun- ka, Vietnam, Zambia and 
tries can instantaneously in- other countries, 
stall state-of-the-art telecom- Cellular mobile telephone 
munications networks. But networks are, of course, also 
many are leapfrogging the booming. Asia where mo- 
communications gap today bile telephony grew 80 per- 
with wireless and mobile cent last year, has overtaken 
telephone systems. Europe and North America 

as the fastest-growing cellu- 
lar market in the world. 
“Wireless technologies are 
starting to develop into an 
effective alternative to tradi- 
tional wireline communica- 
tions networks,” observes 
John E. Major, a senior vice 
president at Motorola 

Secure standards 
Developing countries can 
also install systems with a 
little more security today 
due to increased standard- 
ization in the mobile te le- 
phony arena “The products 
we standardize help bridge 
the communications gap be- 
cause they provide lesser- 
developed countries with 
stable technology at lower 
cost from a variety of suppli- 
ers,” says Karl Heinz Rosen- 
brock, director of the Euro- 
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MOBILE & WIRELESS COMMUNICATION ^ 

Lebanese Wireless Reconstruction 

Modem technology has helped to overcome the infrastructure damage caused by the y i ors i f 


Penny-wise 

The European Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment (EBRD) recently com- 
missioned a report from 
Coopers & Lybrand which 
indicated that wireless sys- 
tems are the most cost-effec- 
tive manner to develop or 
upgrade telecommunica- 
tions networks in many ar- 
eas where density is lower 
than 200 subscribers per 
square kilometer. Fixed 
wireless systems can be in- 
stalled five to 10 times foster 
than wireline networks, 
which require considerable 
investment in infrastructure, 
and initial costs are compar- 
atively small, increasing 
only as new subscribers are 
added to the network. 
“Wireless is a good way of 
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In low-density phase line areas, mobile systems can bring tele- 
phone service to more customers, faster. 


pean Telecommunications 
Standards Institute {ETSI). 
noting that the rapid growth 
of cellular telephony in East- 
ern Europe is largely due to 
the more than 100 GSM 
(Global System for Mobile) 
digital cellular system stan- 
dards developed at ETSI. 
These are being reviewed 
and considered in more than 
100 countries. 

The wireless revolution 
also inspires competition 
and brings new players into 
the game. A number of local 
companies in Russia, for ex- 
ample, are planning to inte- 
grate Russia's cellular net- 
work to enable nationwide 
roaming. 

The future for wireless 
telephony, in both devel- 
oped and less-developed 
countries, is likely to involve 
mobile satellite systems that 
will provide wireless 
telecommunications to areas 
not covered by terrestrial 
systems as well as a link for 
customers who roam beyond 
the area covered by a cellu- 
lar network. 

Though there is a continu- 
al debate about how to pro- 


vide telecommunications ca- 
pabilities to less-developed 
countries, the goal of wire- 
less communications will 
not necessarily translate into 
a telephone for everyone to 
completely eradicate the 
communications gap. 

Limits and freedoms 

“Developing countries 
should realize that providing 
universal service to the en- 
tire population will be too 
expensive,” says Eric 
Almquist, a director of the 
Boston-based consultancy 
firm. Mercer Management 
Consulting. “They must in- 
stead concentrate on cus- 
tomers who will be prof- 
itable early, or they will sim- 
ply go broke.” 

The explosion of wireless 
communication will almost 
certainly have political rami- 
fications. “The political and 
social implications are 
unimaginable, because the 
technology will simply 
wrest control from govern- 
ment and institutional lead- 
ers,” says one observer in 
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X he Lebanese have leapt into the 
age of the mobile telephone, which has 
become the lifeline for all business 
communications following the destruc- 
tion of the fixed-line system after 17 
years of civil war. 

Until fairly recently, it was easier to 
call a number in Beirut via the cellular 
network in New York than to dial a 
local number in a neighboring street 
When it is completed, Lebanon’s sys- 
tem will be one of the most advanced 
GSM (Global System for Mobile) sys- 
tems in the world, with some 600,000 
lines - equivalent to one mobile for 
every fixed telephone line in the coun- 
tiy. 

In June, with the first stage of a $30 
million contract shared between 
France Telecom and Libancell nearly 
in place. Prime Minister Rafik Hariri 
appointed Al-Fadi Chalak, former 
chairman of the Council for 
Development and Reconstruction 
(CDR), as the new minister of posts 
and telecommunications. 


Mr. Chalak’ s job has been to deal 
with early teething problems in the 
GSM system and to ensure that the 
reconstruction of the nation’s telecom- 
munications continues with all 
urgency. The total contract value lor 
fixed and GSM systems is worth $500 
million. It has been broken down into 
various sections shared between 
Siemens, Alcatel and Ericsson. The 
latter is providing half of the 100 base 
stations needed for the GSM network. 

From scratch 

Virtually the whole of Beirut's infra- 
structure, including telecommunica- 
tions, was wiped out by the war. and 
the CDR has had the unenviable task 
of bringing it back to prewar levels as 
soon as possible. After initial delays 
about contracts, the mobile communi- 
cations section was awarded last year. 

France Telecom Mobiles Liban 
(France Telecom Mobile International 
is the major shareholder, together with 
other private investors) and Libancell 


(Telecom Finland International has 15 
percent: the rest is private Lebanese 
investment) are constructing two GSM 
systems, each of which will have 
SO 000 lines in the first phase. By sum- 
mer approximately 30.000 subscribers 
were on line, compared with only 
about 6,000 in 1994. France Telecom 
hopes to cover the whole of the coun- 
try by the end of the year. Thereisan 
annual subscription fee ot $500 for 
connection to the service, plus a 
monthly rental fee and call charges 
whose tariff is fixed by the govern- 
ment. which takes a share of the rev- 

The most interesting thing about the 
France Telecom contract is that it was 
one of the first to be awarded on a 
build-operate-transfer system. “This is 
a verv rare event, comments Lionel 
Coussi of France Telecom in Beirut. 
The initial contract is for 10 years, 
with an option for another two years at 
the discretion of the contractor. 

M.F. 
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Continued from page 11 

Communications group. Wireless, he 
points out, complements wired tech- 
nology. Digital standards such as GSM 
and DECT provide greater capacity for 
more subscribers, but they are not in- 
tended to replace every other alterna- 
tive. Ernst Eidenberger, director of 
communications for Alcatel Mobile 
Communications in Europe, adds, “We 
are showing some new things that re- 
spond to the market needs of both mo- 
bile and wired operators,” pointing to 
the company’s GSM pay telephone as 
a viable alternative in places where the 
laying of wire is difficult. 

In 10 years, the next generation of 
global communications networks may 
conceivably link 250 million mobile 
subscribers. Meanwhile, with 10 mil- 
lion of them due to become GSM sub- 
scribers by the end of the year, al- 
liances are the order of the day. 

Herbert Ungerer, head of telecom- 
munications services in the European 
Union's competition division, predicts 
the latest wave of cellular competition 
will lead to the telecommunications 
sectors' liberalization well before Brus- 
sels' 1998 deadline. 

In France, for example, the mobile 


phone network SFR is France Tele- 
com's third-biggest customer, and it- 
was obliged to spend 35 percent of its 
receipts on leasing lines from the na- 
tional monopoly in 1994. 

G6n6rale des Eaux, which has a 46 
percent stake in the SFR mobile 
telecommunications network, is also 
the country's second-largest cable tele- 
vision operator. 

To counter the upcoming competi- 
tion of mobile newcomer Bouygues. 
Gdndrale des Eaux has also established 
a strategic alliance with the energy- 
based conglomerate RWE, Germany's 
sixth-biggest company. RWE, in turn, 
is planning to apply for an operator's li- 
cense and is reportedly talking to 
AT&T in pursuit of a potential interna- 
tional partner. 

Plans to accelerate the liberalization 
process in Germany, Europe’s largest 
national market, have sparked off a 
flurry of activity. 

The energy group Veba is staking 
$6.5 billion on its bid to gain 10 per- 
cent of the market at the head of a con- 
sortium with steel giant Thyssen, Bell- 
South Enterprises of the United States 
and Britain’s Vodaphone. 

Cable & Wireless has a 45 percent 
stake in Vebacom. a joint venture with 


Veba that has been reportedly talking 
to IBM and STET. The strategic al- 
liance's plans to set up a pan-European 
mobile phone business were given an 
EU go-ahead in August 

The Viag group has announced that 
it plans to apply for a fourth national 
mobile license next year. The compa- 
ny. which set up a Concert joint ven- 
ture with BT in April, is reportedly 
considering an alliance with state- 
owned rail operator Deutsche Bundes- 
bahn. 

Hermes, a joint venture between the 
U.S. developer Global Telesystems 
Group and the Hitrail consortium of 
railroad companies, already has plans 
to install a cross-border communica- 
tions network by laying fiber-optic ca- 
ble alongside Europe's rail lines. 

In the United States, having acquired 
the McCaw cellular network's 5 mil- 
lion subscriber base, AT&T has invest- 
ed $1.68 billion in personal communi- 
cations services licenses. 

Sprint is spinning off its cellular 
business and also going into PCS tech- 
nology by building a $5 billion coast- 
to-coast wireless network with three of 
cable television industiy's major play- 
ers. 

Steven Bartlett 
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Aust&Iia's renowned Uluru, far from fixed lines, is now accessible by cellular coverage. 

Direct Line to the Dreamtime 

Digital cellular phones have brought cutting-edge telecommunications to Australia s most remote outback. 


digital cellular phone being used at Uluru (Ayers Rockj 
is startling proof of the breadth of cellular network coverage 
across this enormous continent. Although one of Australia's 
most famous landmarks, the 600- mi I lion-year-old Uluru is 
also one of the most remote tourist centers in the world. The 
nearest fixed phone line is at Alice Springs. 478 kilometers 
(296 miles) away. 

By the end of this year. Telstra's MobileNet digital net- 
work will be one of the world's biggest in terms of geo- 
graphic coverage; its analog coverage is already the world's 
most extensive. Telstra is*one of three carriers providing 
analog and digital mobile phone services - the others being 
Vodaphone and Optus - to the fast-growing Australian mar- 
ket. 

Sales figures of around 70,000 a month mean that more 
than 2 million Australians, or about 13 percent of the na- 
tion’s population, have gone mobile. By die end of the cen- 
tury, this figure is expected to grow to more than 4.5 million, 
or more than 20 percent of Australia's population, with a 
rapidly increasing trend toward digital. 

Sweeping 

‘Telstra's mobile business grew by more than 70 percent 
last year,** says Telstra's mobile communication services 
managing director. Ian Shiers. ‘This added more than one 


France Telecom 


Global networking 


MOBILE & WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS 


More U.S. Spectrum Goes on the Block 


On sale soon by the FCC: 900 MHz frequency for specialized mobile radio services. 


million new customers to our analog network in 15 months, 
giving us the second-highest penetration rate in the world af- 
ter Scandinavia." 

Telstra’s nine-vear-old analog network now reaches 89 
percent of Australia's population. Its digital cellular network 
is also the nation's largest, reaching about 87 percent of the 
population, and is expected to equal analog coverage by the 
end of the year. 

Digital coverage is also available in some areas that have 
not had analog network access, demonstrating Telstra's 
commitment to expanding its digital service following the 
Australian government's decision to phase out analog ser- 
vices by the year 2000. 

Telstra's MobileNet also offere a package of network ser- 
vices, including international roaming in 150 cities in 27 
countries, a two-way paging service called MobileNet 
Memo, a voice mail service on both analog and digital, a 
computer message service and a fax and data service for dig- 
ital cellular launched in August this year. 

‘Telstra MobileNet is now emerging as a key player in the 
global mobility market,” says Mr. Shiers. “we have Mo- 
bileNet networks in Sri Lanka, and will soon in India. Tel- 
stra was the first carrier to make a cellular call in India, de- 
spite intense competition from some of the world's biggest 
phone companies.” NJ3. 


J. he U.S. Federal Com- 
munications Commission is 
continuing its recent policy 
of selling off pieces of the 
radio spectrum with its auc- 
tions of SMR (Specialized 
Mobile Radio) service. 
Observers consider it highly 
unlikely that the auctions of 
the SMR, with a frequency 
of 900 megahertz, will bring 
in anything close to the esti- 
mated $7 billion earned by 
the auctions of PCS (Per- 
sonal Communications Ser- 
vices) spectrum last year. 

Nevertheless, the SMR 
auctions will undoubtedly 
attract many of the major 
players in the telecommuni- 
cations field. While SMR. 
because of its relatively lim- 
ited allocation on the spec- 
trum. cannot provide the full 
range of PCS services, it 
does include such wireless 
services as specialized dis- 
patch, two-way paging, 
interconnected voice trans- 
mission and a few other ser- 
vices that can compete with 
cellular and PCS. 

Wide-open spaces 
The 900 MHz service was 
established in 1987. but the 
older licenses were confined 
to limited service areas. By 
contrast, the upcoming auc- 
tions will open up services 
to 20 licenses in each of 51 
contiguous Major Trading 
Areas, which together cover 
the entire United States. For 
example, the Los Angeles 
MTA extends all the way to 
Las Vegas. Nevada, and the 
New York MTA meets 
Boston’s. In fact MTAs are 
bigger than regional cellular 
phone areas. Also, with cel- 
lular areas, there are gaps in 
rural areas, whereas there 
are no coverage gaps in 
SMR MTAs. All successful 
bidders will have to cover 
most of their service areas 
within three years of having 
been awarded their licenses. 


but they can stretch the time 
to five years if they cover 
two-thirds of the population 
by then or at least prove 
they are providing “substan- 
tial service.” 

The form of the auctions 
themselves will resemble 
other recent FCC auctions, 
i.e.. simultaneous multiple- 
round auctions. But some 
see potential for problems in 
the lack of standards within 
the 900 MHz spectrum. 
“We are not engaged in any 
standardization for SMR,” 
says Eric Schimrael, a tech- 
nology expert with the 
Telecommunications 
Industry Association in 
Washington. “We have 
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made overtures over the 
years, but that industry 
never came to us. Geneti- 
cally, with these services, 
the FCC is not willing to 
mandate the operability of 
the services; they would not 
take a position. They want 
the marketplace to make its 
choice.” As a result, there 
are six PCS standards - not 
necessarily interoperable. 

Whatever works 
The American. Mobile Tele- 
communications Associa- 
tion. the Washington-based 
trade group that represents 
companies providing SMR 
services, on the other hand, 
sees no problem with a lack 






Mobile Data 


Ever smce cellular telephony was introduced, there has 
been a demand for non-voice services. Although ordinary 
telephone service meets the majority of user requirements, 
there is a growing need, particularly from the business com- 
munity, for data services like faxes and electronic man. The 
first-generation analog cellular technologies were able to 
support limited data applications, but the introduction of 
genuine data-over-celiuiar functionality required the move to 
digital standards like GSM (Global System for Mobile). 

The last five years have also seen a rapid expansion in 
many countries within Europe of dedicated mobfle data net- 
works. These use proprietary technologies to provide tar- 
geted solutions for particular applications. Mobile data oper- 
ators are licensed to provide national radio networks, which 
can be accessed by customers to provide two-way data 
communications. Users are typically companies that need 
to communicate with a number of field staff and that require 
more than just voice services, such as service companies 
that send call information or technical data to their engi- 
neers or utilities that need to collect telemetry ^formation. 
This market has been slow to take off, due mainly to the 
need to develop specific solutions tor every user. There are 
indications, however, that the dedicated mobfle data user 
base is growing strongly and that the technology will provide 
a useful service in the future. LC. 


of equipment interoperabili- 
ty. “Once you have spec- 
trum positions, you can put 
in whatever works. The auc- 
tion winners will likely be 
people already within the 
900 band,” says Jill Lyon, 
director of regulatory regu- 
lations for the AMTA. 
“Some companies would 
like to expand into a wider 
[service] area. There will 
also be some successful 
mobi le data networks.” 

As for the companies that 
will participate in the auc- 
tions. Ms. Lyon says, “We 
are expecting that incum- 
bent licensees will be very 
active and fairly successful 
in the auctions ” These were 
the companies originally 
licensed when the FCC 
approved die establishment 
of a 900 MHz service back 
in 1987. “This is actually 
Phase Two of a proceeding 
started a long time ago,” 
Ms. Lyon adds. “These peo- 
ple are finally being given a 
chance to expand” 

In 1987. the licensees 
were granted limited ser- 
vices areas, not entire 
MTAs. Any new company 
granted a license, however, 
will have to be located at 
least 70 miles away from 
any original 1987 licensee's 
station. The original 
licensees will be allowed to 
retain their 1987 service 
areas, but will be confined 
to those areas. 

It is generally agreed that, 
regardless of who purchases 
the licenses, the auctions are 
not likely to bring in any- 
where near the amount of 
the more versatile PCS auc- 
tions. 

“If they're expecting the 
same kind of money as a 
PCS auction, they will be 
disappointed.” Ms. Lyon 
comments. ‘There is. no 
comparison between the 
spectrums." 

Steve Weinstein 
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MOBILE & WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS 


South Africa Discovers 
‘Community Phone Shops’ 

Cellular phones are bringing telecommunications to disadvantaged South Africans. 


THE DIGITAL FACTOR 

Dfgittd technologies are predicted fo be the driving force behind ceferfar phone 
production through the end of the. decade, accounting for more than four-fBfos. 
of the market by ] 999. *" 
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^Youth Africa's previous 
white-dominated govern- 
ment granted licenses to the 
country's first two cellular 
telephone network opera- 
tors. Vodacom and MTN, in 
1993. But before it came to 
power in 1994, President 
Mandela's African National 
Congress threatened to can- 
cel the licenses unless the 
licensees used their technol- 
ogy to help the black popu- 
lation. This stimulated both 
companies to generate ideas 
that break new frontiers of 
cellular technology and 
applications. 

The licenses were granted 
after Vodacom submitted a 
package that includes, 
among other things, placing 
22,000 cellular phones in 
underdeveloped areas; 
MTN’s package includes 
placing 7,500 cellular 
phones. 

Phone shops 

Vodacom is establishing 
more than 2.000 “communi- 
ty phone shops” made from 
refurbished shipping con- 
tainers fitted out with a 
reception area and 10 pri- 
vate cubicles, each contain- 
ing a cellular phone. These 
look (ike fixed-line instru- 
ments. but the calls are 
transmitted by cellular tech- 
nology. There is a dearth of 
fixed-line phones in South 
Africa's disadvantaged 
areas, partly because copper 
cable - sometimes several 
hundred meters at a time - 
often disappears almost as 
soon as it is laid. 

Vodacom's scheme also 
provides opportunities for 
emerging entrepreneurs to 
run the community phone 
shops. They receive free 
training in bookkeeping and 
the operation of phone 
shops, and are not expected 


to contribute toward the 
capital cost. The walls of the 
shipping containers are mar- 
keted us advertising hill- 


The new scheme has 
provided help for dis- 
advantaged areas - 
and opportunities 
for entrepreneurs 


boards, which provide fur- 
ther revenue for the phone 
shop operators. 

Smart cards 

MTN has developed what it 
claims is the world's first 
GSM (Global System for 
Mobile) pay phone to use a 
prepaid smart card, similar 
to a credit card, in which a 
microchip is embedded. The 
cards are sold for cash, and 
reach the consumer through 
a network of subdistributors 
that includes small shops 
and unlicensed taverns in 
the informal sector. The 
MTN cellular pay phones 
look like conventional pay 
phones, but work only with 
the prepaid smart card. 

Chief executive officer of 
MTN, John Beck, says 
MTN and Vodacom subsi- 
dize these services heavily. 
Charges to the public are 
about half of those for con- 
ventional fixed-line calls 
and about one-sixth of those 
for conventional cellular 
calls. 

Both companies have 
built in generous margins 
for the entrepreneurs in their 
schemes, which means their 
revenues on a call are less 
than the interconnect fees 
they pay to Telkom, the 
government-owned tele- 


communications monopoly. 
Both companies also hear 
all capital costs. 

This is unlikely to burden 
them in the long run. as 
these phones will constitute i 
a minute percentage of the 
total cellular market in 
South Africa, which is 
growing fast even by cellu- 
lar phone standards. The 
services began officially in 
June last year, and by* the 
end of March this year 

330.000 subscribers were on 
line. A figure of 500.000 is j 
expected by March next 
year, compared with the 

450.000 originally expected 
by the year 2004. 

Capital expenditure by the 
cellular telephone industry j 
is currently higher than that j 
of any other industry in j 
South Africa. j 

Curt von Keyseriingk 
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Tie concept of cellular telephony- was bom in the Bell 
Laboratories in the 1960s. but the technical capability 
was not available to develop such systems until the late 
1 970s. Cellular telephony, as the name indicates, is a ra- 
dio communications system in which a country is covered 
by a aeries of contiguous “cells,’’ within which am base 
stations providing two-way communications for sub- 
scribers within the cell. Cellular netwoiks are complete 
systems. The voice traffic is carried to and from the base 
station through dedicated links and switch ad through spe- 
cial switching nodes. A mobile-to-mobile call never uti- 
lizes the public switched telephone network. 

The frst cellular systems were designed tor installation 
in vehicles, and were necessarily heavy and cumber- 
some. Over the last 15 years, however, an immense 
amoitot of research arto development has been devoted 
to cellular .terminal design. Today’s portable phones are 
lightweight, can easily be slipped into pockets or bags, 
and offer extremely lengthy talk times thanks to advances 
in battery technology. 

The first generation of cellular phones used analog 
technology that, although perfectly acceptable, was not 
able to fully support advanced services such as data 
transmission. In addition, a number of different and in- 
compatible analog standards were adopted around the 
world, which meant that a subscriber in the United States, 
for example, could not use his phone to cedi Britain, 
France or Scandinavia. In the late 1980s, it was decided 
to move to digital cellular, which could provide the fea- 
tures and functionality that the market was demanding. 
The most successful digital cellular standard has been 
GSM, the Global System for Mobile communications. - 

I.C. 


Japan’s Handy-phone Bridges Cordless/Cellular Gap 

The Japanese Personal Handy-phone brings mobility to the masses -at a price much lower than that of cellular phones : 


X he development of Japan's PHS (Personal Handy -phone 
System) started just five years ago. But 10 years from now. 
the number of users could top 20 million. 

PHS$ are inexpensive pocket phones that operate on a new 
cellular standard and simplified digital portable technology. 
They were introduced to die Japanese market on July 1. 

Some 33 licenses in 1 1 regions have been granted so far. 
Operators include DDI Tokyo Pocket Telephone Inc., DDI 
Hokkaido Telephone Inc. and NTT Central Personal Com- 
munications Network Inc. Tokyo and the northern island of 
Hokkaido now have the service. ASTfcL Kansai Corp.. for 
instance, will soon offer the PHS in Osaka as well. 

On the bandwagon 

“Other service providers will start their services this fall or 
by next spring.” says Tadanobu Okada. chairman of the per- 
sonalized services working group for Japan's Telecommuni- 
cation Technology Committee and researcher at Nippon 
Telegraph & Telephone Corp. ( NTT). Current estimates put 
the initial number of subscribers at SI. 000. says Mr. Okada. 

Says H. Yagata. president of Sanyo audio- video business 
headquarters. “Market forecasts indicate that up to 38 mil- 


Choose passion, choose progress, choose Motorola. 




lion PHS units will be sold by the year 2010. As people be- 
come familiar with the benefits of PHS, we can expect de- 
mand to expand rapidly.” Sanyo is- producing PHS units at 
an initial rate of 50.000 a month. The phones are popular 
with users in crowded commercial and residential districts of 
Japan who are looking for convenience and low prices. 

Fish and fowl 

The basic concept of the PHS is that it should serve as a 
portable phone outdoors and a cordless phone indoors. Costs 
are lower than for cellular phones because the range, or area 
in which it can be used, is limited. The system relies on low- 
cost outdoor base stations covering an area of several hun- 
dred meters. The phones have very low transmitting power. 

This means the PHS units cannot be used on trains or in 
moving cars. Nor can they be used to call traditional cellular 
phones or make international calls. Improvements are under 


CT-2 Finds Comfortable Niche in Asia 

CT'2 based systems are booming in Asia, where the subscriber base is estimated at 300,000. 


Second-generation cord- 
less telephone (CT-2) sys- 
tems were introduced in 
Asia three years ago. imme- 
diately bridging the gap be- 
tween cellular users and 
those who could only afford 
to carry a fake mobile 
phone. 

CT-2 handsets look just 
like cellular phones. Calls 
can be made as long as the 
user is positioned within the 
designated distance from a 
base station - strategically 
positioned to blanket a given 
cityscape. The major differ- 
ence is price; CT-2 users 
pay a fraction of the cost cel- 
lular users pay for hardware 
and operation. 

Since 1992. these digital, 
low-capacity cordless phone 
networks have achieved 


their biggest beachheads in 
Hong Kong (85,000 sub- 
scribers) and China (50.000 
subscribers). They are also 
popular in Singapore, Thai- 


they could not receive in- 
coming calls, even from 
nearby sources. In an effort 
to solve this problem, some 
CT-2 systems were sold 


The popularity of cordless systems has 
brought a problem: the collection of payment 


land and Malaysia, with im- 
minent launches in the 
works for South Korea. Tai- 
wan and India. 

Outgoing 

One big drawback of CT-2 
when it was first introduced 
was that it was a one-way 
system - users could dial lo- 
cally and internationally, but 


with built-in pagers so users 
could immediately call back 
anyone trying to get in 
touch. Technology has now 
progressed to the point 
where -systems featuring 
two-way functions are being 
introduced throughout the 
region. 

Despite the solution of this 
particular problem. CT-2 
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still lags behind cellular 
phones in some important 
respects. The handsets have 
shorter transmission ranges, ' 
with use limited to urban ar- 
eas. Nor can they be used 
when standing still or riding 
in a vehicle going less than 8 
kilometers (5 miles) an hour. 

Another issue facing CT-2 
service providers - especial- 
ly in larger countries - is the 
collection of payment for its 
services. 

In Taiwan, providers are 
concerned that it will prove 
uneconomical to hire people 
to collect fees door-todoor, 
and they are encouraging the 
use of direct -debit payments 
from customer banks. 

In Hong Kong, service 
provider Chevalier Tele- 
point has teamed up with the 
Shanghai Commercial Bank 
to launch theTelepoim Mas- 
terCard, a credit card that 
automatically looks after 
monthly CT-2 charges. 

More niches 

In addition, CT-2 providers 
are facing competition from 
newer technologies. In Hong 
Kong, there is now another 
alternative to keeping in 
touch: Pacific Link's Walk- 
ing Phone, launched earlier 
this year. Walking Phone is 
aimed at customers who are 
dissatisfied with standard 
CT-2 services but who do 
hot choose to trade up to a 
fully digital mobile tele- 
phone service. 

Walking Phone offers 
similar functions to the CT- 
2, but is fully mobile as a 
standard cellular system and 
allows for the placing of 
phone calls for an extended 
distance beyond the usual 
dosed sphere from transmis- 
sion base stations. The Lind- 
set can also be used as a 
pager - the user hits a single 
button after an incoming 
page and is immediately 
connected with the caller. 
Walking phone costs just 
$988 Hong Kong dollars 
($127) with a trade-in of a 
used CT-2 unit - one of the 
lowest prices for mobile 
telephony in the region. 

Paging, for its part, re- 
mains a significant sector in 
Asia. Malaysia's Sapuru is 
the domestic market leader, 
with extensive digital paging, 
coverage of the west coast of 
Malaysia, using its own op- 
erating system developed by 
its research. and develop- 
ment company. 

Julia Clerk 


way to overcome these limitations. The main advantage for 
PHS usees is price. The units cost between 40.000 yen and 
55,000 yen ($40 to $55) per handset, while some cellular 
units run as much as 90,000 yen. For a three-minute call, the 
charge is just 40 yen versus 150 yen on a cellular phone. 
Batteries last about 500 hours. 

The PHS project began in 1990 through efforts organized 
by the Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications. Stan- 
dards were drafted and later finalized by the Telecommuni- 
cations Technology Committee, a consortium of telecom- 
munications organizations. NTT carried out its PHS trials in 
1993 and 1994. 

In the future, the PHS system should be capable of send- 
ing sound and moving images - something conventional cel- 
lular phones cannot do. This is because PHS. has extra band- 
width not used for switching calls between base stations. 

Janet Purdy Levaux 
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Global Wireless: Still a Dream? 


By Mark Landler 

New York Times Service 

GENEVA — The concept 
has great promise: a string of 


satellites offering genuinely 
global wireless- telephone ser- 
vice so a caller would never be 
out of range. 

Making the concept reality, 
however, is proving stubborn- 
ly difficult- As the telecom- 
munications industry gathers 
here for its quadrennial trade' 
show, Telecom 95, the four 
major services in the nascent 
global wireless business are on 
the defensive for the first rime 
in their brief history. 

A pair of troubled recent 
debt offerings have raised 
questions about the viability 
of so-called global personal 
communications. 

A satellite service, Iridium 
Inc-, canceled a $300 milli on 
bond issue last month because 
it could not reach agre e ment 
with prospective investors on 
how much the bonds should 
yield, and industry executives 
said a rival service, Globalstar 
LP„ was encountering resis- 
tance to a $400 million offer- 
ing for the same reasons. 

“We've had no experience, 
whatsoever with satellite-* 
based personal communica- 
tions,” said Bill Deatherage, a 
teleco mmuni cations analyst 
at Bear, Steams & Co., “so it’s 
all very speculative.” 

On paper, global personal 
communications would seem 


to plug a yawning gap in wire- 
less communications. 

Cellular telephones work 
only within range of transmis- 
sion towers, and they rarely 



function outside their home 
markets because countries use 
a hodgepodge of formats to 
transmit cellular si gnals 
Iridium's system, by con- 
trast, picks up the call from a 
hand-held telephone, passes it 
from satellite to satellite and 


then switches it to a land line, 
where the call is completed. 

Executives of satellite com- 
panies were out in force here 
Tuesday to argue that global 
personal communication is 
tailor-made for two markets: 
globe-trotting business people 
who want to reach their of- 
fices from remote locations, 
and developing or undevel- 
oped countries where phone 
lines are scarce. 

A few of the satellite-com- 
pany executives melded n on- 
working cellular phones as ev- 
idence of the need. 

“There is a category of con- 
sumers who can, and will, pay 
extra to be able to communi- 
cate anytime, anyplace,” said 


Nynex Invests in Jakarta 

Compiled by Our Staff Fran Dispatcher 

GENEVA — Nynex Corp. said Wednesday that it would 
buy 23 percent of an Indonesian mobile telephone venture 
that plans to invest $800 million to develop a nationwide, 
digital, cellular-telephone network. 

The American telephone company and its partners, Mitsui, 
the Japane se tr ading firm, and Asian Infrastructure Fund, an 
Asian investment firm, will invest $250 million in Excelco- 
mindo. The remaining investment will come from PT Teleko- 
mindo of Indonesia and local investors, intending Santana 
Tdekonrindo, Yayasan Kartyika Elea Paksi and Yayasan 
Tridaya. 

“Our focus in the international market is in Asia, that’s 
where our developmental activity is and where we win spend 
most of our dollars,” Fred Salerno, Nynex vice chairman of 
finance and business development, said. “Asia is a high gross 
area from the GDP point of view, it has a low penetration of 
telephones and it's a place where we can realize our invest- 
ment” (Reutov, Bloomberg) 


Robert W. Kinzie, chairman 
and chief executive of Iridi- 
um, which was set up by Mo- 
torola Inc. in 1990- “We see 
this as a way to create an en- 
tirely new b usin ess.” 

The recent travails of Iridi- 
um and Globalstar, however, 
underscore just how specula- 
tive this business is. 

Apart from the technical 
question involved in using 
dozens of satellites or hun- 
dreds of ground stations to 
handle calls, several telecom- 
munications specialists said 
the companies mi gh t be over- 
estimating their markets. Irid- 
ium, which is aimin g its ser- 
vice primarily at affluent 
business travelers, figures it 
can sign up 650,000 subscrib- 
ers by 2000. 

But the company plans to 
charge S3 a minute for its ser- 
vice. At that price, some ques- 
tion whether even well-heeled 
executives will use the service 
as anything other than a last 
resort when no other phones 
are available. 

Globalstar and another 
competitor. Odyssey, a joint 
venture of TRW Inc. and Te- 
leglobe Canada Inc., plan to 
focus on countries where tele- 

g hone systems are primitive. 

ut Mr. Kinzie said it was 
difficult to see how those mar- 
kets could be profitable. 

“I don’t know how to sell a 
peasant a telephone,” he said. 
“There are no Radio Shacks 
out there.” 


SEAT Will Cut 
Capacity to Get 
Spanish Bailout 


By Tom Buerkle 

Intematkmd Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — SEAT, the 
Spanish subsidiary of the auto- 
maker Volkswagen AG, has 
agreed to cut production capac- 
ity by 30 percent to win Europe- 
an approval for a government 
bailout of 46 billion pesetas 
(S370 million), officials said 
Wednesday. 

The agreement, although not 
expected to be made final until 
the end of the month, would 
remove a cloud that has hung 
over SEAT since it posted a 
huge loss of 151.1 billion pese- 
tas in 1993. 

The Spanish government 
agreed in July 1994 to provide 
38 billion pesetas in aid after 
Volkswagen threatened to close 
the company down. The region- 
al government of Catalonia, 
where SEAT is based, added a 
further 8 billion pesetas. 

“We are all very happy about 
the announcement, winch we 
had all hoped for and expect- 
ed," Utz Claassen. SEAT’S 
chief financial officer, was 
quoted by Bloomberg Business 
News as saying. 

The capacity cuts were 
agreed to provisionally on 


Wednesday at a meeting in 
Brussels between Karel Von 
Mien, the European commis- 
sioner for competition, and 
Juan Manuel Eguiagaray, 
Spain’s minister for industry. 
Details of the agreement should 
be final by the end of the 
month, officials said. 

Under the plan, SEAT has 
until December 1997 to shut its 
assembly plant in Zonafranca. 
which has the capacity to pro- 
duce 1,000 vehicles a day, said 
Willy He’lin. a commission 
spokesman. 

The 30 percent cut was based- 
on SEATs capacity in 1993 of 

780.000 cars a year. That 
amounts to a reduction of 5 
percent to 6 percent in capacity 
for all of Volkswagen, Europe’s 
biggest automaker. 

The Spanish government 
submitted the. new plan after 
the commission rejected a dif- 
ferent proposal earlier this year 
that claimed the subsidies 
would be used for research and 
development. 

. The subsidies in effect are 
being used to finance massive 
layoffs. Since SEAT began its 
restructuring last year, it has let 

6.000 of its 18,500 workers go. 


Top Financial Officer at Apple Resigns After Board Backs CEO 


GlntamatunaJ Herald Tribune 


Cotrpikd by Our Staff From Dispatches 

CUPERTINO, California — The top financial 
officer at Apple Computer Inc. resigned 
Wednesday after losing a board battle about the 
future of the company with Chief Executive 
Michael Spindler. 

Joseph A. Grariano, the chief financial officer 
and executive vice president, quit after he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to oust Mr. Spindler and 
put the computer maker up for sale, people close 
to the company said. It was the latest in a series 
of management shake-ups at the computer mak- 
er in the last decade. 

“This points up the turmoil at Apple,” said 
Bill Miller, fund manager at Legg Mason, which 


owns about 1 million shares of Apple. “You only 
resign when it is a major deaL” 


Apple stock fell after the company announced 
’ l The shares 


Mr. Graziano's resignation, 
down $ 1 25, at $36375. 

Mr. Graziano told directors Tuesday in Aus- 
tin, Texas, that he would quit if the company was 
not sold because he did not believe it could 
survive alone, the people said. 

_ The board backed Mr. Spindler, and Mr. Gra- 
ziano resigned as a director effective immediate- 
ly. He will leave the company by the end of the 
year, the company said in a statement, attribut- 
ing his moves to “differences of opinion" with 
Mr. Spindler. 


Apple is struggling to boost its dwindling 
market share, raise profits and compete against 
rivals that sell less expensive personal computers 
dosed based on chips from Intel Corp. and operating 
software from Microsoft Corp. 


“The board will continue working with Mr. 
Spindler to address the challenges and exciting 
opportunities we face in the dynamic personal 
computer industry,” the chairman, Mike Mark- 
kula, said. 

Due to a number of missteps. Apple has been 
unable to keep up with surging demand for its 
new Power Macintosh tine. A shortage of parts 
and chronic underestimation of demand had 


raised speculation that the board would look at 
significant management changes when it con- 
vened in Texas for its regular meeting. 

But the board struck an upbeat tone after the 
meeting. “The unprecedented demand for our 
new products demonstrates the growing appeal 
of the Macintosh platform,” Mr. Maikkula said. 

While Mr. Spindler has enjoyed Mr. Markku- 
Ia’s support and has been credited with engineer- 
ing the transfer to the Power Macintosh line, 
some observers have noted that Apple’s board 
ousted John Sculley two years ago at a time of 
weak profits and doubts about the company^ 
future. (Bloomberg, AP) 
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Sorghum’s Story: A Setback for Blacks 


By Donald G. McNeil Jr. 

New York Times Service 

J OHANNESBURG — Sorghum 
beer, the first drink served at any 
African wedding or funeral, is as 
important to black Africans as 
wine is (o Christians and Jews. It’s also 
big business. 

But until the waning days of apart- 
heid, the right to brew it was a pawn in 
South Africa's racial struggle. In 1990 
that franchise, plus 20 state-owned brew- 
eries, was incorporated and returned to 
black ownership. 

The new company. National Sorghum 
Breweries, with many of its 44 million 
shares in the hands of small investors, 
instantly became the largest black- 
owned industrial enteiprise in South Af- 
rica, the chief symbol of a new black 
economic empowerment. 

Bul the experiment failed miserably — 
plagued by a lack of capital manage- 
ment mistakes, unwise investments, bad- 
ly marketed products, a huge competitor, 
bad luck, white bigotry and even a lin- 
gering prqudice against its product 
among some black customers. Two 
months ago. National Sorghum was sub- 
stantially taken over by a conglomerate 
from India. 

National Sorghum’s story is a parable 
for other black capitalists as they enter a 
marketplace shaped by years of smart- 
had and isolation, providing vivid evi- 
dence that even though blacks have won 
political power here, economic power is 
still far off. 


As dysfunctional as the company was 
under its departing management, the 
hopes of many black capitalists rode on 
it. Its fate may help determine how 
blacks feel about competing in a white- 
dominated economy. _ 

While executives would do well to 
watch, too. They are. after all. facing a 
black government pushing aggressive 
free-trade and antitrust laws as an alter- 
native to the monopolistic and tariff- 
protected world known until now by 
South Africa’s conglomerates. 

The product that accounts for virtual- 
ly all of National Sorghum’s SI 60 million 
in annual sales is sorghum beer, one of 
the world’s few commercial products de- 
veloped in the Stone Age. 

Brewed in eight hours and shipped 
unrefrigerated, it is drinkable for only 
four days. You know it is fresh by the 
worm: the twist of foam that fizzes out as 
it keeps fermenting in the carton. 

In 1908, arguing that blacks ought to 
pay for their own roads and schools. 
South African cities turned the tradition- 
al beer into a tax scheme. They outlawed 
home brewing of mashed sorghum grain 
in clay pots and built municipal-brewery 
beer halls next to train stations. 

With government encouragement, la- 
borers drank away their paychecks, and 
many became placid alcoholics. Control 
was so strong that by 1962 an African 
needed a license to buy any other alco- 
holic beverage. Understandably, in 
many demonstrations (he first bunding 
torched was the beer halL 
In 1990, the year the government re- 


leased Nelson Mandela, it also agreed to 
give back the sorghum beer business. 

The taker was Mohale Mahanyele, a 
business professor who led the National 
African Federated Chamber of Com- 
merce, a little-known anti-apartheid or- 
ganization that fought with spreadsheets 
rather than guns. 

“My job was to demand that the state 
return the industry to the people it had 
stolen it from,” Mr. Mahanyele said. “I 
had studied the company, so I was one of 
the black people most familiar with run- 
ning it." 

Rather than hand it over outright, the 
government set a price of 44 million rand 
($12 million) for 20 breweries probably 
worth four times that. 

Wi thin three months, Mr. Mahanyele 
had nearly 10,000 people, nearly all of 
them blacks, signed up for shares at one 
rand each. Mr. Mandela was given 
100,000 shares, but the more typical 
shareholder was a shebeener — the owner 
of an illegal bar — who had cash and a 
nose for the business. 

As was often the case for blacks in any 
organization that had been run by Afri- 
kaners, the new boss was not made wel- 
come. “For the first six months, they 
kept me out.” he said. “I was chairman, 
and I couldn’t even get a parking place.” 

Meanwhile, about 80 percent of the 
virtually all-white work force quit. 

“One guy said to me as he left, ‘In my 
whole life,' I never thought I’d have a 
black man for a boss. But a kaffir for my 
chairman? That is too much,’ ” Mr. Ma- 

See SORGHUM, Page 23 
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2d Trader 
Reported 
Involved in 
DaiwaLoss 


necessary to serve customers and 
manage risk in -existing posi- 
tions. 

Daiwa Bank said Wednesday 
it expected officials from die 
Japanese Finance Ministry to 
begin poring over its books by 
(he end of the week as authori- 
ties step up their investigation. 

Krizo Tsujuy ama, manager of 
corporate communications at 
the bank's Osaka headquarters, 
said Wednesday that Daiwa ex- 
pected Ministry of Finance em- 
ployees “tomorrow or the next 
day.” 

Japanese finan cial authorities 
confirmed that they had started 
a sweeping review of Daiwa 
Bank's risk-management prac- 
tices. They refused to comment 
on the details of the inquiry. 

Daiwa Bank denied press re- 
ports that its President, Akira 
Fujita. would resign to take re- 
sponsibility for the scandaL 

(Reuters, Bloomberg) 


IMF Upbeat on World Growth 


By Brian Knowlton 

International Herald Tribune 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — A second dealer 
was involved in unauthorized 
bond trading at the New York 
branch of Daiwa Bank Ltd., a 
Japanese newspaper reported 
Wednesday. 

U.S. prosecutors last week 
charged Tosirihide Iguchi, a for- 
mer Daiwa Bank trader, with 
falsifying the bank’s records in 
order to conceal $1.1 bilKon in 
bond losses over 1 1 years. 

The A< a hi Shim bun said au- 
thorities had discovered that an- 
other dealer was involved in the 
incident after November 1993. A 
Daiwa spokesman said the bank 
was still investigating the loss 
and did not yet have details. 

Japan’s Finance Minis try has 
ordered Daiwa Bank to submit 
the result of its own investiga- 
tion into the incident to the min- 
istry by the end of October, min- 
istry sources said. 

Daiwa Bank said Wednesday 
it hoped to make the outcome of 
its investigation public by late 
November, when it announces 
its half-year earnings. 

The U.S. Federal Reserve 
Board and the New York Super- 
intendent of Banks earner this 
week ordered Daiwa Bank to 
submit a written plan within five 
days to cut trading at its New 
York branch to the minimum 


WASHINGTON — Japan, shaken this year by 
a banking crisis and a stagnant economy, can 
expea renewed growth by 1996, officials of the 
Internationa] Monetary Fund said Wednesday. 

They painted a generally positive picture of 
growth worldwide in presenting the IMF's 
World Economic Outlook report, traditionally 
issued just ahead of the annual IMF-World Bank 
meetings here. 

Prospects for Japan are probably better than 
IMF numbers show, said Michael Mussa, the 
IMF's economic counselor and director of re- 
search. “We’d expected an even larger write- 
down,” said Mr. Mussa. He said there were “a 
number of positive signs that in ’96 we will see 
Japan move definitely and significantly toward 
the path of recovery* 

A May prediction that Japan would see 
growth next year of 3.5 percent has been scaled 
back to 22 percent. But that is still above the 
forecast for 1995 of a sluggish 0.5 percent. 

Positive signs, Mr. Mussa said, include a dra- 
matic return of the yen to “a more reasonable” 
range of exchange rates and increased foreign 
investment following a period of decline. Nor did 
the IMF figures take into account recent fiscal 
measures announced by the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

In other areas, the report predicted: 

• A moderation of growth in the United 
States, Britain and Australia. But Mr. Mussa said 
this was “not untoward,” because it had ended 
what might have been a threat of inflation. 

• A continuation of relatively strong growth in 
France and Germany, though at slightly slower 


rates than predicted in May, and a mild decline 
in the Italian growth rate. 

• A rapid return 10 growth by Mexico, amid 
“significant signs of recovery,” following a pre- 
dicted contraction of its economy by 5 percent in 
this year of economic crisis. 

The IMF’s forecast for the United States of 
modest 2.0 percent growth next year reflects 
some weakening of indicators, Mr. Mussa said 
He attributed this partly to a mild inventory 
correction, a rise in long-term interest rates and a 
“spillover of Mexico’s corrections,” which had 
affected net U.S. «ports. 

Any further easing of monetary policy beyond 
the small cut in Lhe federal funds rate on July 6 
appears unwarranted, the IMF report says. 

Mr. Mussa cautioned that if the U.S. Congress 
failed to forcefully reduce the federal budget 
deficit, as financial markets expect, the bond and 
possibly stock markets could react adversely. 

Germany is expected to grow by 2.6 percent 
this year and 2.9 percent in 1996. Mr. Mussa said 
a slight weakening of the Deutsche mark “would 
probably be a good thing for Germany, and 1 
Europe, and the rest of the world’s economies as 
well.” 

In Britain, easing inflation pressures have 
largely removed the need for a rise in short-term 
interest rates, Mr. Mussa said. Growth of 2.9 
percent is expected this year, up from 2.7 percent 
this year. 

The report said the French economy should be 
boosted by strong export demand and newly 
strengthened consumer confidence, though 3.0 
percent growth this year is expected to slip slight- 
ly to 2.8 percent in 1996. 

Mr. Mussa said Italy had set “quite ambitious” 
fiscal laigets. but that the perennial question of 
their political “durability” left markets skeptical 
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Very briefly: 


P & G Sues Bankers Trust for Fraud 

CINCINNATI (AP) — Nine companies lost $520.9 million 
because of fraudulent dealings in risky derivative securities sold 
by Bankers Trust Co., Procter & Gamble Co. alleged in court 
documents that were unsealed Wednesday. 

Procter & Gamble contends it lost $ 1 95.5 million in 1994 because 
it was duped by Bankers Trust, which denies the allegations. 

A U.S. District Court judge granted Procter & Gamble’s 
request to add civil racketeering charges to its lawsuit against 
Bankers Trust. 

In the 750-page document, Procter & Gamble said the ‘‘fraud 
was so pervasive and institutionalized that Bankers Trust employ- 
ees used the acronym ROF — short for rip-off factor — to 
describe one method of fleecing clients.” 

Factory Orders Rose 2.6% in August 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) — The Commerce Department said 
Wednesday that new orders received by U.S. factories increased 
for the first time in three months during August as auto plants 
reopened to produce 1996 models. 

Total orders rose 2.6 percent, to a seasonally adjusted $301.6 
billion; that followed a revised de cline of 1 percent in July and a 
0.1 percent fall in June. 

• Pern will accept bids for 60 percent of Empress de Generation 
EKctrica de Lima SA, the state-owned electric company, on Oct. 
17: four international consortiums have expressed interest. 

• CompuServe Inc. is to start a service at the end of this year called 

Sprvtc that will link customers directly to the Internet without 
having to go through the on-line service. Bloomberg 


AT&T Seeks Lofty Internet Satellites 


By John Markoff 

Afar York Times Service 


NEW YORK — AT&T Corp., in an 
early sign of how it plans to pursue its 
Internet and global communications strat- 
egy after the company’s planned divesti- 
ture, has quietly filed a federal application 
to build and launch a multibillion-dollar 
global satellite network. 

The system would let computer users 
bypass local telephone networks and con- 
nect directly to the Internet via satellite 
dish antennas slightly larger than two feet 
(60.75 centimeters) in diameter. 

AT&Ts proposal and similar plans of at 
least six other companies — including 
Lockheed Martin, Motorola and General 
Electric — were filed by the deadline of 
last Friday set by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The AT&T plan seeks to move the Inter- 
net beyond its current web of globe-encir- 
cling copper and fiber optic cables, taking 
the computer network into outer space. 

“There is a large, untapped market for 
business users who want to send mediuro- 
lo-high-speed data and who are now using 
terrestrial links," said Tom Lafleur, a vice 
president of Qualcomm Inc., a company in 
San Diego that specializes in satellite and 
cellular communications technology. 

Although people familiar with AT&Ts 
proposal discussed its details, company 
executives refused to comment. 

AT&T has long used satellites to fill in 
the gaps in its international long-distance 
network, but the company has tended to 
rely primarily on fiber optics, copper 
wires, undersea cables ana land-based 
co mmuni cations switches — all of which it 
makes or installs through its Network Sys- 
tems equipment division. 

But now that it plans to spin off the 
equipment division as a separate company, 
the communications-services organization 


that will continue to be called AT&T Corp. 
is apparently more willing to consider sat- 
ellite communications that might use few 
of the products it formerly made. 

Also, as AT&T prepares to re-enter the 
business of providing local telephone ser- 
vice, the satellite network could help the 
company compete directly in the United 
States with the regional Bell companies, 
which expect Internet access over phone 
wires to be a lucrative market in the com- 
ing years. 

AT&Ts proposal and the other satellite 
plans have been filed as part of an FCC 
program allocating radio-wave spectrum 
on a new higher-frequency band, known as 
the Ka-band. The proposals will be consid- 
ered by the agency during the next year. 

FCC officials said that the agency must 
first set out guidelines on how to go about 
deciding frequency allocation. Often, with 
satellite applications, the FCC lets an ap- 
plicant’s ability to raise financing play a 
role in the winnowing process. 

“The commission is now trying to evalu- 
ate how much spectrum is actually avail- 
able,” said Scott Blake Harris, chin of the 
international bureau of the FCG “After 
that, we believe the best course is to let the 
market decide how this spectrum should 
be used.” 

AT&Ts proposed network of 12 satel- 
lites, which would rely on spacecraft posi- 
tioned at fixed spots around the earth at a 
distance of more than 22,000 miles above 
the equator, differs significantly from low- 
altitude satellite networks proposed in re- 
cent yearn by various groups. 

These include Iridium Inc., a consor- 
tium led by Motorola, and Teiedesic Inc., a 
group whose primary investors are Wil- 
liam H. Gates and Craig O. McCaw, the 
software and cellular telephone entrepre- 
neurs. 

Iridium, which has recently encountered 
snags in financing its $3.4 billion system, 
p lans to send 66 small satellites into low 


orbits, about 100 miles (162 kilometers) 
above the earth. The Teiedesic network, 
s till m ainly only a concept with a projected 
cost of $9 billion, would use 840 low-orbit 
satellites. 

The Iridium and Teiedesic networks 
would provide mobile voice and data-com- 
mumcations services to people who carry 
powerful wireless handsets usable virtually 
anywhere on the globe. 

By contrast, the AT&T network would 
be for users operating from a fixed loca- 
tion, sen ding and receiving information 
through s mall antennas only slightly larger 
than the pizza-pan dish ant enn as that are 
coming into increasing use for the direct- 
broadcast-satellite television service of- 
fered by the Hughes Electronics unit of 
General Motors Corp- 

The complex Iridium and Teiedesic sys- 
tems will be expensive to operate and the 
cost to use them is expected to be as much 
as several dollars a minute. 

AT&T predicted in its application that 
its service would cost “cents to dimes” a 
minute. 

Several people familiar with the AT&T 
venture said the teleco mmuni cations giant 
would be capable of financing its entire 
project, which is estimated to cost several 
billion dollars. 

Whether it chooses to tiy to buikl the 
system independently or with a partner is a 
business decision. Teaming with one of the 
other FCC applicants might eventually 
make sense ana finding overseas partners 
mig ht become geopolitically expedient. 

People familiar with the AT&T proposal 
said that the company estimated that such 
a system could handle 10 million custom- 
ers worldwide and that each satellite would 
have a data-carrying capacity of one bil- 
lion bits of information a second — the 
equivalent of being able to transmit the 
contents of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
every 16 seconds. 


Japanese Official’s Remarks Hit Dollar 


Compiled by Our Stiff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The dollar slipped 
against the yen and the Deutsche mark 
Wednesday as investors took profits, and a 
top Japanese monetary official said cen- 
tral-bank intervention alone would not be 
enough to support the U.S. currency. 

News services reported Wednesday that 
Eisuke Sakakibaxa, an official in Japan’s 
Ministry of Finance, said the dollar had 
been artificially lifted by Bank of Japan 
buying. He was also reported to have said 
that central-bank buying alone cannot sus- 
tain the dollar for long. 


The dollar fell to 101.015 yen from 
101 .475, and it slipped to 1.4358 DM from 
1.4390. Against other currencies, the dollar 
rose to 4.9700 French francs from 4.9580. 


Foreign Exchange 


but it slid to 1.1545 Swiss francs from 
1.1596. The pound dropped to $1.5822 
from $1.5835. 

Mr. Sakakibara's “honest-but-bleak" 
comments "really diffused the fears that we 
would face aggressive intervention” and 


that led to profit taking, said Amy Smith, an 
analyst for the consulting firm IDEA. 

Traders have pushed the dollar higher in 
the past few days amid speculation the 
Group of Seven industrial countries would 
make a statement in support of the dollar 
at their meeting this weekend, then inter- 
vene in the market. 

In their last major meeting, on April 25, 
G-7 finance ministers and central bank 
heads called for an “orderly reversal" of the 
dollar's decline. The dollar has risen 4 per- 
cent against the mark and 19 percent 
against the yen since then. (AP. Bloomberg) 


Chip-Price Worries 
Add to Profit Fears 


CatyiMb Our Stiff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Stocks fell 
Wednesday as concerns about 
third-quarter earnings hurt auto, 
paper and chemical issues and 
semiconductor slocks fell on ex- 
pectations that chip prices were 
dropping. , . . 

The Dow Jones mdustnalav- 

erage closed down 9.03 points 
at 4,740.67. Declining issues led 
gainers by 3 7-to-4 ratio on the 
Big Board. 

Pulling the Dow down were 
Kodak, which closed down In 
at 58%; United Technologies, 
down 1ft at 83 ft; International 


UJS. Stocks 

Paper, down VA at 38;*. and 
Goodyear, down 1 at 38?%. 

Ford closed down ft at 29% 
amid speculation that its Sep- 
tember car sales would falL GM 
lost 1 to 44ft. , , „ . 

High-tech stocks also fell af- 
ter an advisory firm predicted 
that a shrinkage of chip orders 
would drive prices down. 

Richard Whittington, an an- 
alyst at Sound View Financial 
Group, lowered his opinion on 
five semiconductor makers 
“due to gathering evidence of 
shortening lead times and the 
potential for some impact on 
pricing over the coining 
months.” SoundView special- 
izes In high-tech stocks. 

The impact spread across the 
computer sector, with the tech- 
nology-heavy Nasdaq compos- 
ite index closing down 18.18 
points, at 1,002.27. 

Among the declining issues 
were Texas Instruments, which 
dosed down 5ft at 73 ft; Na- 
tional Semiconductor, down 1% 
at 25; InteL 1ft at 58 1 1/ 16, and 
Micron Technology. 4ft at 71ft. 
Microsoft feU 2ft to 86ft. 

The outlook for dwindling 
profit growth has intensified as 
expectations for a robust econ- 
omy have waned. 

Profits have surpassed expec- 
tations for the past 10 quarters. 
Given the delay between an 
economic slowdown and its ef- 
fect on profits, analysts said, 
earnings will soon start to re- 
flect the weak growth in the 
second and third quarters. 

“You've got to start ques- 


tioning whether the economy s 
‘soft landing’ here is going to 
continue to be that sot:, saiu 
Gil Knight, director of rot-arch 
at First National of Maryland. 
“Money’s coming out of she 
economically sensitive stocks 
and going into financials and 
the consumer staples.” 

Indeed, food, beverage and 
consumer products issues rose. 
But the most significant gains 
were among pharmaceutical 
companies, especially Merck, 
which closed up 1ft at 

Banking stocks also were up, 
notably Citicorp, which closed 
up 1ft "at 73ft. and Wells Fargo 
up ft at 199ft. 

Neither stocks nor bonds re- 
acted sharply to data showing a 
possible acceleration of eco- 
nomic activity. The Commerce 
Department reported that fac- 
tory orders jumped 2.6 percent 
in August after a revised l ff - 
cent decline in July. 

The department's index of 
leading indicators also was pos- 
itive, rising 0.2 percent, com- 
pared with a 0.2 percent decline 
in the previous month. 

Bonds closed up. with the 
benchmark 30-vear Treasury 
rising S/32 to 105 26/32. That 
lowered its yield to 6.43 percent 
from 6.45 percent Tuesday. 

Among stocks. E.V. Environ- 
mental dosed up ft at 2 after 
the environmental services 
company announced a merger 
with Aqua Care Systems. 

But Genzymc fell 3 to 50 af- 
ter it announced that an enzyme 
that could be used to treat the 
genetic disorder Gaucher dis- 
ease was unlikely to have much 
of an impact on drugs that com- 
bat the disease. 

Seagate Technology fell 1 ft to 
387s after the disk-drive maker 
announced that it was acquiring 
Conner Peripherals, thus creat- 
ing the largest independent com- 
puter disk-drive maker in the 
world. 

Trading was light as some in- 
vestors observed the Jewish 
Yom Kippur holiday. 

“Unfortunately." said Jack 
Baker, managing director and 
head of institutional trading at 
Furman Selz. “there’s not much 
sponsorship today.” 

(Bloomberg, AP, AFFlf 
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Markets Closed 

The stock market in Bombay 
was closed Tuesday for a hol- 
iday. 
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Ayala A 
Aycta Lond 
Mania Etec A 

Metro Bank 
Petron 

Phi Long Dtst 
San Miguel A 
Son Nttguei B 
SM Prime Hdg 
PSE fades: 2569 J3 
Preifauta 3617-66 


Manila 



2*50 

I960 

20 

2060 

30 

29 

29 

30 

147 

138 

143 

147 

480 

475 

480 

48260 

1175 

11 

1160 

1175 

1735 

1715 

1720 

1155 

63 

6169 

6250 

63 

91 

90 

90 

9150 

770 

750 

760 

700 



Mexico 



Alfa A 

7900 

7*20 

7900 

7860 

Cemex B 


2165 

2*15 

2*50 

QfraC 

736 

*98 

704 

7.18 

Empresaa ICA 

65*0 

6200 

£4.00 

6560 

Emp Modena 

2*00 

2190 

25J0 

2600 

Fentso 

1112 

1400 

1502 

1112 

GpaCoreoA] 

35.50 

3465 

3570 

3560 

TeteveoCPO 

5970 

5700 

5760 

5970 

TdMexL 

9 7* 

9.4* 

964 

976 

TrtbasoCPQ 

2205 

22.45 

2260 

2145 

Balsa fades 2267.13 




Previous: 227708 







Milan 



AUeanzoAs5lc 

14475 

14360 

14400 

14210 

Bar Coram im 

3475 

3400 

3410 

3390 

Bar Nnz Agrfaal 

1300 

1261 

12B1 

1790 

Bar Hmt-oranr 

12000 

11050 

12000 

12000 

Boa dl Romo 

14/5 

1431 

1435 

IMS 

Bco Ambrosian 

4195 

4110 

4150 

4220 


17490 

17200 

17485 

17400 

CiHEtolMkaia 

1919 

1903 

1909 

1914 

Enlcneo Aug. 

3220 

3180 

3180 

3190 

Fun 

SUM 

5635 

5660 

3805 

Foneftnta 

noo 

7780 

7BE0 

7B70 

Gancid! Assic 

37600 

37300 

37300 

37200 

IFIL 

SWS 


5385 

5495 

ffiricementi 

10400 

10000 

10000 

10140 

ttalga 

Medfabanui 

47 JO 

11960 

4705 

11750 

4705 

11900 

47*0 

11840 

Morsediww 

him 

1091 

1095 

1091 

Gwen 

1404 

1367 

1373 

1379 

PhelB 

7210 

2155 

2TS5 

2ff0 

RAS 

169/0 

16610 

16610 

16750 

Rinasamto 

win 

9470 

9470 

9525 

SPoataTonro 

8895 

8*90 

6340 

8741 

5 ME 

3390 

mi 

3385 

3360 

Steida 

N.l. 

N.l. 

N.T. 

31450 

Stot 

4925 

4860 

<895 

4845 

Tefecomi^fla 

7 m 

2600 

2630 

war 

Toro Assic 

21950 

21400 

21400 

21700 

Ml B Tetamatlca Mr 9779 JO 



Protons 980808 







Montreal 



Atari 

17 

169r 

16*4 

17 

Bank Montreal 

301 

30V. 

Wi 

m 

Bee .VUrh Cora 

41 la 

411, 

4U, 

4lto 



Oslo 



Aker A 

9B 

93 

94 

9360 

BergatsenDyB 
Christiania Bk 

142 

15 

139 

1*90 

140 

15 

13860 

15 

Den Noiske Bk 

1760 

1770 

1770 

1770 

Dt I'isrsk Luff 

oil 

305 

305 

312 

Dvno Indust 

14160 

78 

140 

77 

14060 

77 

U1 

78 

HoishmdA 

174 

168 

17060 

l&e 

Kvaemer 

26560 

25960 

2*0 

260 

LeHHoegh 

9* 

95 

96 

95 

Norsk HjSbo 
NankeSkog A 

m 

264 

2M60 

267 

20460 

200 

201 

205 

OrWa 

301 

295 

298 

300 

PJeberB 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

140 

SagaPeflmB 

Scfitetod 

7960 

70 

78 

7760 

73 

72 

73 

7360 

UnStorebrA 

30.90 

3060 

30.60 

3060 

OBX krderc 41 D.79 




Previous: 4116* 






Paris 



Accor 

597 

58* 

593 

£98 

AGF 

13760 

134 

13760 

13570 

AirLfaulde 
Alcatel Alstti 

796 

45570 

7G8 

44130 

795 
454 90 

791 

44160 

Axn 

271 JO 

26660 

26960 

26700 


465 

453 

459*0 

46460 

BNP 

196 

18900 

19560 

191 

Bouygues 

Canal Plus 

557 

854 

551 

842 

55* 

849 

557 

849 

Cairefour 

2W 

28u9 

2900 

2881 

CCF 

217 

21370 

215 

71*70 


200.90 

20700 

206.10 

20800 


400 

39910 

40190 

40170 


300 

284 

28860 

29840 

Danone 

80* 

796 

804 

B04 


339.70 

33*30 

338 


ErtdorilaBS 

762 

748 

759 


Euro Disney 

1660 

1*10 

1*50 


Eunmmnel u& 

a 

7 AO 

705 



473 

45660 

<5900 



376 

370.10 

372.J0 

373 

Lafarge Cup 

321 

31500 

320 

31560 


795 

778 

795 

7B2 


1255 

1237 

1249 

1245 

LVMH 

933 

916 

919 

930 

Lyon. Ea in 
Midterm B 

452.90 

44570 

448.10 

449 

217.90 

71460 

21*60 

21560 

NayfaMMe 

PartiasA 

TX 

710 

72! 

730 

268 

2*360 

267.10 

26130 

Pechimw Inti 
Pernod ffcarO 

120 

279 

117.10 

Z7SJD 

117.10 

276.70 

11890 

277.10 

Peugeot dt 

672 

664 

WT2M 

669 

pmauU- Print 

1081 

lose 

Enel 

1070 


1238 

1225 

■Kl 

1232 


146 

142J0 

i« 

14360 

Rh- Poulenc A 

9960 

9500 

9760 

99.75 

Ruussd-Uctat 

796 

779 

7B6 

772 

Sanofi 

307.30 

30110 

30570 

306 

Schneider 

190 

185.10 

187 

190 

Sle Generate 

514 

£02 

505 

512 

StGobain 

598 

587 

559 

594 

St Louis 

1355 

IKS 

1326 

1330 

Suez 

190 JO 

185.90 

DO 

18700 

Thomson CSF 

102.90 

100 

10000 

102.90 

Total B 

297.90 

:«gjo 

29400 

29*10 

UAP 

11960 

iiuo 

119J0 

111.40 

VUeo 

237 

224111 

22760 

23770 

CAMOhnfeE 180307 
PmtaaslSMTO 




Sao Paulo 



Bcs Brasil Ptd 

15J0 

15 

15 JO 

1*35 

BonrapoPM 

*15 

6 

6 

*10 

BradescoPtC 

9J0 

9 

915 

9 JO 

Btolmw P(d 

332 

375 

37501 

386 

ComigPfd 

CESPPW 

2000 

20.10 

3145 

30 JS 

3140 

31 

32 

3190 

EfetratriusB 

276 

273 

27* 

28D 

Ifau banco Pfd 

793 

285 

M9.97 

293 

(JgM 

355 

336 

340 

340 

ratmapan kto 

14 

li 

K 

1470 


98 

94 

95 

9660 

SUNadand 

24.55 

?4Jfl 

24*0 

2460 


7 

*90 

*90 

7 

TeteferasPfd 

43 JO 

4260 

4170 

4300 


155 

153 

155 

15506 

im 

1 

101 

102 

CVRD Pfd 

lii 

151 

153 

154 

BarespaMra 4426140 
Prevfaus: 4504120 






Wing Tai Hdgs 
via US. 

Strutts Times fattoc 2127 J2 
PitttM&rnuo 


845 

865 

865 

840 

9 

890 

9 

885 

13 

1260 

13 

1260 

087 

007 

007 

006 

965 

965 

965 

9-70 

*76 

*14 

476 

*14 

1*50 

1*30 

1*60 

1*50 

1J6 

173 

105 

173 

362 

363 

362 

362 

*95 

6J0 

*90 

*30 

192 

104 

190 

186 

1100 

1160 

1100 

1160 

190 

186 

206 

109 

165 

162 

163 

162 

1*50 

1*20 

1*50 

1*70 

*45 

*45 

*45 

665 

765 

7J5 

765 

7J5 

1370 

1110 

HID 

1110 

176 

176 

176 

174 

2170 

2160 

2170 

2160 

156 

155 

1 55 

156 

260 

260 

150 

150 

186 

176 

186 

182 

4 

304 

194 

196 

177 

176 

177 

176 


1270 

1140 

12-30 

263 

260 

260 

142 



Stockholm 


AGABF 

9260 

9160 

92 

92 


708 

701 

703 

701 

AssiDoman F 

165 

163 

163 

16460 

Astra AF 

254 

250 

25260 

249 

Atlas Copco AP 
AvestaF 

11560 

112 

112 

11560 

74 

72 

7260 

74 

EteC&otuxBF 

325 

31760 

310 

32360 


1*3 

158 

159 

1*4 


11560 

115 

115 

115 

Hermes BF 

450 

443 

448 

445 

Incentive AF 

335 

329 

332 

329 


238 

rrcm 

236 

237 

Khmerih BF 

218 

212 

215 

21? 

Mo Do BF 

«33 

422 

422 

430 

Pharmacia AF 

203 

197 

200 

202 

SandvfcBF 

13960 

137 

137 

138 

5CABF 

127 

125 

12560 

12660 

S-E Baton AF 

4SJ0 

44J0 

4*60 

4400 


1*7 

164 

16560 

1*560 

Skanska BF 

214 

209 

309 

312 

SKFBF 

15360 

151 60 

15160 

15260 

SSABBF 

77 

7560 

7560 

7*50 

SleraAF 

9360 

9160 

9160 

9360 

Sv HantEes AF 

12460 

12260 

12360 

12260 

Sydfauff AF 
TieOebora BF 
VWvoflr 

140 

B1 

137 

7960 

140 

n 

142 

n 

1*760 

163 

16360 

16760 

SX 16 fades 198102 
Prewws: 200362 






Sydney 




1812 

9.95 

10 

laoR 

ANZBUng 

574 

508 

509 

574 

BHP 

181 B 

1706 

17.98 

1814 

Baral 

37* 

123 

375 

375 


1*80 

1*40 

1440 

1*92 


366 

354 

365 

155 

205 

201 

201 

201 


1033 

1814 

10.18 

1076 

1* 

10X8 

905 

960 

10.10 

Coles Myer 

4*3 

471 

*34 

443 


600 

6*5 

*52 

455 


2068 

2820 

20J0 

3004 

1“ . 

*49 

*45 

445 

*49 


175 

1-24 

173 

176 


277 

273 

176 

200 


173 

171 

171 

174 

K3 Australia 

90S 

965 

965 

900 


275 

273 

274 

2.75 


1830 

1812 

1814 

1*74 

Moyne Nlddss 
MIM Hdgs 

*11 

107 

117? 

*03 

102 

1164 

*10 

103 

1100 

*12 

108 

1174 


7.18 

704 

709 

772 

North Ltd 

075 

109 

170 

3.78 


3J2 

378 

3J0 

332 


140 

132 

3JS 



209 

200 

202 

268 


372 

304 

365 



IM 

ZW 

205 

208 

Wwlawnere 

815 

806 

80S 

800 

«Bem Mining 

8£0 

854 

867 

879 


235 

2J2 

2J2 

2J4 


5*0 

*28 

5J3 

*15 

574 

*15 

*27 

VAMnarths 

ill 

109 

110 

ill 


Afl (Monks fades 210141 
Previous 21 3240 


Daewoo Heavy 
Hyundai Eng 
Hyundai Mofar 
Korea El Pw 
Kona Mob Tel 
LG Electroala 
Pahang iron Si 
Samsung Elec 


Seoul 

10400 10900 
40700 39800 
41900 40900 
30000 22900 
530000 505000 
26000 25400 
659» 
167500 1*3500 


10200 
<0200 
41400 
2WOO 
525000 
25700 
475W 
I M500 


I03B 

39800 

4<w» 

78900 

500000 

25500 

*5900 

153000 


Taipei 

Asia Cement 
Conay Life ins 
Chang Him Bh 
Chino Stool 

China Trust 
Evergreen 
For East Text 
First Bank 
Formosa CF 
Huan Not Bit 
HuatoaToffam 
ICBC 

PrasdMitEnt 
Taiwan Gemt 
Tatung 
Stock Mariatt fades: 5B6A45 
Pnnriaws: Stuff 


44 

4300 

44 

4*10 

12050 

11960 

12850 

120 

9*50 

93 

94 

93 

2160 

2170 

7140 

21-30 

42 

4170 

42 

4140 

41 

4070 

4000 

4060 

3880 

3060 

3880 

3060 

95 

93 

9360 

9360 

2*10 

2880 

26 

2590 

9260 

9160 

92 

9160 

2D 

1900 

» 

I960 

6360 

52 

6360 

63 

3240 

32 

3270 

3270 

3*50 

3470 

3*50 

3*50 

4830 

4400 

<400 

<810 


arid) 

NMW 225 fade* 1BI450S 
Previous: 18142.99 


High 

Law 

Close 

Prev. 

mo 

1070 

1110 

law 

693 

682 

608 

692 

1110 

1080 

1100 

1080 

1630 

1490 

1520 

1490 

740 

720 

728 

730 

1490 

1470 

1480 

1480 

1790 

1770 

1790 

1770 

84® 

B25 

828 

833 

2440 

2420 

2430 

2410 

2400 

2380 

2400 

2400 

1170 

1140 

1160 

1170 

1830 

1790 

1820 

1820 

781 

75a 

760 

780 

1600 

15ffl 

15 «J 

1560 

1280 

1240 

1270 

1270 

4820 

J535 

4800 

4480 

2110 

2050 

7100 

2060 

2570 

2540 

2550 

2530 

1240 

1220 

1220 

1240 

1100 

1080 

1090 

1080 

1800 

17*0 

1770 

1760 

2990 

2°20 

2980 

2950 

441 

420 

430 

420 

633 

615 

630 

012 

5510 

5140 

5490 

5450 

618 

605 

615 

*18 

2.SC8 

2370 

2370 

2370 

m 

975 

980 

996 

2440 

2120 

2430 

2430 

1250 

1230 

1340 

125D 

359 

349 

356 

352 

8700 

83M 

8560 

8360 

800 

787 

787 

796 

1060 

1040 

1050 

1040 

2B3 

276 

280 

Z76 

814 

794 

800 

809 

660 

650 

W 

665 

8500 

8340 

SM® 

0400 

2540 

2530 

2540 

2530 

870 

860 

864 

069 

507 

SM 

501 

505 

18411 

1820 

IBM 

1820 

1550 

?5X 

1560 

1S30 

1070 

1050 

1050 

1060 

1130 

1110 

1110 

1120 

3060 

2010 

2040 

2000 

435 

474 

481 

477 

770 

761 

769 

769 

1110 

1090 

1100 

1120 

796 

766 

704 

778 

847 

037 

838 

841 

1560 

1520 

1560 

1540 

794 

780 

785 

794 

1190 

1170 

1190 

lira 

6J0 

926 

932 

932 

3748 

3710 

3741 

3710 

1420 

1400 

1400 

1400 

955 

945 

950 

944 

1040 

1000 

1020 

1010 

7470 

7350 

7380 

7330 

419 

412 

417 

410 

879 

867 

070 

879 

551 

544 

546 

545 

693 

*82 

685 

679 

357 

345 

351 

347 

591 

580 

585 

580 

1880 

1850 

I860 

I860 

744 

ns 

738 

723 

270 

261 

267 

262 

1«» 

19(0 

1970 

1960 

B97ita 

9770a 

88900 

8800a 

824 

810 

815 

012 

705 

695 

700 

*98 

4220 

4M 

4160 

4000 

345 

340 

34] 

342 

1020 

1000 

IBM 

1010 

1060 

1030 

1050 

1050 

2310 

2270 

2300 

noo 

1880 

1840 

1070 

1840 

5*0 

550 

550 

558 

6700 

6600 

6700 

6*00 

4460 

4310 

4460 

4310 

1250 

1230 

1240 

1250 

6730 

*650 

6720 

6660 

1410 

1388 

1«SJ 

1390 

1030 

1000 

1010 

1020 

1630 

1890 

1700 

1920 

1320 

1290 

1300 

1330 

5350 

5150 

sira 

5240 

4*3 

937 

946 

960 

1940 

1910 

1930 

1910 

458 

433 

452 

433 

121 a 

1180 

1200 

1190 

194 

287 

290 

293 

1370 

1340 

1350 

1340 

670 

660 

660 

664 

1880 

I860 

1880 

IBff 

1*19 

1410 

1430 

1440 

5160 

5070 

5090 

5010 

2450 

2410 

2430 

2*10 

1310 

11S0 

1300 

1190 

ItteO 

1870 

1090 

1090 

:tio 

2690 

371D 

27Q0 

366 

U’ 

365 

344 

668 

652 

656 

668 

1510 

14W 

1490 

149(1 

1370 

1330 

1350 

1330 

*?» 

9<8 

Mb 

608 

Tj7 

734 

741 

730 

3210 

3100 

3150 

31% 

770 

:ss 

755 

7<7 

1940 

1680 

1710 

I960 

58r 

576 

577 

584 

2220 

2190 

2-210 

21W 

4SC 

?3£ 

<40 

638 

585 

579 

579 

568 



High 

Low 

Close 

Prev. 

Cdn Ootid Pet 

41*4 

41 

41*4 

41 1 ' 

CdnPodBc 

?r». 

31*2 

31'; 

21 '. 

Comma! 

26 to 

26* j 

3o'i 


Consumers Gas 

W* 

17i. 

17o 

r>. 

Dotasca 

16>- 

1 # 

16V 

16'r 

Daman Ind B 

HU, 

10*4 

10V 

11 

Du PtrntCdaA 

20 

|9>. 

20 

t«'4 

Echo Bay Mines 
Empire Co. A 

M'.V 

13* 

14 

14 

13* 

13"l 

IJl 

14 

Fakanbrtdge 

2B 

27 1 ? 

27>i 


Fletcher Qiall A 

21 1 * 

M’l 

21 

21 

Franca Nevada 

ffij 

79 

79». 

80 

Guardian Cap A 

9U 

** 

9'. 

a 

Hernia Gold 

13** 

13‘V 

1 J'» 

13': 

Horenom 

18‘j 

18'. 

18’. 

18 

Imperial Oil 

APi 

47l d 

47J, 

47 ' 1 

Inca 

GU 

42': 

4J»4 

43*e 

t PL Energy 
LddtowA 

311i 

3 iv« 

31" 1 

311i 

11 ** 

Ml'. 

11 ': 

11*4 

Lnhfiuni B 

111 * 

lit* 

li:. 

ll J l 

Laewen Group 

531, 

53i, 

53", 

SJI| 

LOT Insur Gp 
Mocmli Bldl 

26 

2 S - -* 

26 

25*4 

16'V 

16*9 

1(P4 

16'* 

Magna Inti A 

5917 

59 

59'-. 

59V 

Maple Lear Fds 

7 

M 

6 ". 

6 ? : 

Moore 

zw» 

261. 

26 >: 

26 *J 

Newbridge Net 

Noranda Inc 

38>1 

2 &vy 

36U 

25* 

37". 

26 

38"- 

26 ': 

NaronOT Forest 

10 Lj 

9’- 

91. 

9*1 

Nwcen Energy 

18*. 

IBfa 

IB‘1 

18'.; 

Niheni Telecam 

40ta 

4Pl 

46": 

46** 

Nova 

lOiv 

IIP* 

10'V 

10 ': 

Onex 

141* 

14W 

14'- 

14V 

Placer Dame 

33% 

33 

331. 

33": 

Potash sask 

80*1 

80 

B0*w 

W-i 

Prwigo 

8 M 1 

Bte 

»*i 

0 'i 

Quetrkor Print 

21 Vi 

21 

21 '* 

21 -v 

Renaissance 

30** 

29*. 

30-t 

29V 

RioAJgom 

26Vi 

36 

26 ''! 

26' a 

Seagram Co 

4B*t 

AW 

JPi 

48*S 

Stone Cansald 

191* 

19** 

19*i 

19*i 

TnisnwnEny 

26V. 

25*> 

26 1 * 

26 

Tetegtobe 

18 

17?V 

ir* 

ir* 

THUS 

17 

16*4 

16V 

16 *: 

Thomson 

171* 

lPi 

ir-i 

18 

TorOom Bank 

24** 

23V 

23 : 1 

23”j 

Tnaisatfa 

I4to 

J4V 

U»i 

14*1 

TransCda Pipe 

1B'4 

17V 

18 l i 

17V 

Utd Dominion 

32** 

32‘5 

321* 

32*1- 

WesttMim 

10*1 

lot 

10 1 - 

10*1 

WestarastErry 

20 ** 

20*9 

204 

sm 

Weston 

46*. 

46 

46 

46 

TSE fadasMiis tadac 449200 



Previous: 449900 






Aust Airfares 
Brau-UnGoess 
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Postbank Says 
Friendly Partners 
To Foil Takeover 


Oanpiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

BONN — In an attempt to 
counter a takeover led by its 
former parent company, Deut- 
sche Postbank AG said 
Wednesday it bad come up with 
a plan to sell 40 percent of its 
equity to a core of friendly 
shareholders. 

Germany's post and telecom- 
munications monopoly was split 
into three companies at the be- 
ginning of this year: Deutsche 
Postbank, Deutsche Post AG, 
and Deutsche Telekom AG. The 
three companies are to be priva- 


VAP Shares Leap 
fo Rosy Forecast 
From Chairman 

rprnptirJ by Our Staff Fran Dispatches 

PARIS — Shares in Union 
d es Assurances de Paris rose € 
percent Wednesday after 
Chairman Jacques Friedmann 
said he expected the company's 
underlying profit from insur- 
ance to increase in 1995. 

The shares closed up 7.90 
French francs, at 119.30 francs 
(S24.07). “Underlying results 
continue to improve in the third 
quarter, and excluding any mar 
jor disaster, there is no reason 
for that trend not to continue in 
the second half," Mr. Fried- 
mann said, though he gave no 
specific forecast. 

Mr. Friedman said UAFs 
banking business bad returned 
to profit in the first half after 
costing the company more than 
10 billion francs in recent years. 

He spoke after UAP reported 
a 6 percent decline in net profit 
for the first half, to 806 milli on 
francs, compared with the first 
halT of 1994. UAP blamed the 
decline on a drop in capital gains 
on the sale of financial invest- 
ments. Analysts had expected a 
sleeper profit drop. 

Mr. Friedman later told ana- 
lysts that UAP did not set aside 
f 1 ‘uy funds for real estate losses in 
me first half of 1995 because its 
existing provisions were suffi- 
cient The company does expect 
to provide 1.4 billion francs in 
the second half to finance pen- 
sions for its employees. 

( Bloomberg, Reuters) 


tized, starting with the sale of 
Deutsche Telekom next year. 

On Monday, Postbank re- 
jected a plan under which Deut- 
sche Post, together with Deut- 
sche Bank AG and 
Scfawdzerische Rueckversicher- 
ungs-Gesellschaft would ac- 
quire 75 percent of Posibank 
for 3 billion Deutsche marks 
($2.08 billion). Joachim Strunk, 
a spokesman for Postbank, said 
the plan amounted to a “hostile 
takeover,” and that his compa- 
ny was “not at all in agreement 
with it.” 

Postbank said the bid led by 
Deutsche Post valued it at 4.1 
billion DM, while a valuation 
last year by Salomon Brothers 
Inc. came up with an estimate 
of 6 billion DM. Salomon’s esti- 
mate is unreliable, Deutsche 
Post says, because the XJJS. in- 
vestment house was retained to 
prepare Postbank’s ultimate 
sale, so had to shed a favorable 
light on its value: 

Postbank’snew plan values 
40 percent of the company at 
2.4 billion DM, or 6 billion for 
the entire company. 

Mr. S trunk said Wednesday 
that Postbank had been in talks 
with partners for several 
months. 

“The 40 percent would prob- 
ably be hdd by four partners,” 
he said, without revealing the 
names of the companies. 

Postbank said it wanted part- 
ners experienced in fund man- 
agement home loans, and in- 
surance. Such companies would 
gain presence by s elling their 
products over post office 
counters. 

Under the plan rejected by 
Postbank, Deutsche Bank 
would acquire 20 percent of 
Post bank- Deutsche Bank has 
said it would sell these shares 
when the equity was floated. 

Schweizerische Rueckversi- 
cherimgs-GeseUschaft, which is 
known as Swiss Re, wants to 
acquire 1 5 percent while Deut- 
sche Post wants 40 percent 

Mr. Strunk said the defensive 
plan would be presented to the 
supervisory board Saturday. 

He added that potential part- 
ners refused to commit them- 
selves to a deal until they were 
sure that arrangements by the 
Postbank to sublet counters 
from Deutsche Post would be 
extended- (AFP, Bloomberg) 
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The Struggle for the Caspian Oil 

U.S. Is Trying to Break Russia’s Hold on Pipelines 


By Steve LeVine 

New York Tana Serrice 

ALMATY, Kazakhstan — 
The United States has sought 
to counter Russian influence 
in the oil-rich Caspian Sea by 
fi ghting two projects that are 
being promotai by Moscow. 

Much of the American in- 
volvement on the Caspian has 
involved trying to break a 
Russian stranglehold on ener- 
gy pipelines from the region to 
Western markets. 

In Kazakhstan, the United 
Stales has mounted an extraor- 
dinary effort against a Rus- 
sian-backed 940-mile (1400- 
kilometer) pipeline from a 
windswept oil field called Ten- 
giz, winch holds the largest 

new supplies of crude intended 
for the West since develop- 
ment of Prudhoe Bay in Alaska 
a quarter-century ago. 

Across the Caspian in Azer- 
baijan, America has opposed 
Russian pre ss ure on a group 
made up mostly of U.S. oil 
companies that is making a 
S7.4 billion investment in two 
offshore fields. 

American officials frame 
the conflict with Russia in 
geopolitical and commercial 
terms, caning the fate of these 
projects central to pro-West- 
em development of a region 
destined to be among the 
world’s leading energy suppli- 
ers in the next century. 

The battle has involved 
President B31 Clinton and nu- 
merous Russian officials, ac- 
cording to U.S. officials and 


analysts. Another central fig- 
ure has been a Dutch oil trader, 
John Duess, whose unusual in- 
fluence in Kazakhstan has 
riled U.S. officials and West- 
ern business leaders. 

“Over two- thirds of the 
companies participating in 
Caspian development are 
American, and much of the fi- 
nancing is expected to come 
from the UJ&,” said Martin 
Pranga, executive vice presi- 
dent of Oil Capital Ltd., speak- 
ing before oQ executives in Al- 
maty on Tuesday. 

In Azerbaijan, Moscow has 
pressed a group of 10 oil com- 
panies developing fields near 
the capital, Baku, to ship all 
their crude through Russia. 
The American companies in- 
volved, which hdd a total 
stake of 44 percent in the 
group, include Amoco Coip., 


7X RUSSIA JSU 
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Pennzoil Co., Exxon Corp. 
and Unocal Corp. 

On Monday, Mr. Clinton 
intervened directly, making a 
25-minute call to (he presi- 


dent of Azerbaijan, Heydar 
Aliyev, in which the U.S. lead- 
er backed the construction of 
two pipelines to the West — 
one through Russia and one 
through Turkey. 

Partly as a result of U.S. 
pressure, the oil companies 


dual pipeline idea at a. meeting 
Wednesday in London, ac- 
cording to several oil industry 
executives. 

The call by Mr. Clinton 
may have been meant to influ- 
ence the Azerbaijan leader- 
ship, which is to bold a ratifi- 
cation vote on the London 
decision in the Azerbaijan 
parliament on Ocl 9. 
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In Kayjlcbytfln, Chevron 
Coip. holds a S10 billion con- 
tract to develop the Tengiz 
field and its 6 billion barrels 
of proven crude reserves. The 
deal, concluded in 1993. is still 
the biggest ever signed in the 
formerSoviet Union. 

Because of its size, diplo- 
mats and oil executives view 

the Chevron deal, far more 
than the Azerbaijan project, 
as a test — and if it finally 
succeeds, a harbinger of a 
bright future for Caspian in- 
vestment. 

But a bitter dispute over the 
construction of a pipeline 
from Tengiz to the West has 
led some oil executives to fear 
that significant energy devel- 
opment may be delayed for 
years. 

The conflict revolves 
around the role of Mr. Deass, 
53, the president of the state- 
owned Oman OQ Co., part of 
a three-member consort iu m 
that would build and manage 
the pipeline. Kazakhstan and 
Russia are the other members. 

Mr. Deuss became known 
in the 1970s and 1980s after 
breaking a UN-approved 
trade embargo by shipping ofl 
to South Africa. Since then he 
has been involved in large, 
risky ventures. 

Now Chevron, backed by 
Washington, has frozen Ten- 
giz development and seems 
determined not to resume un- 
til Mr. Deuss is no longer in- 
volved. That could be some 
time away, since he says his 
group has already spent S70 
millio n on the project. 
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Very briefly; 

• The Eraupean Commbsioa agreed on a draft directive that would 
standardize capital requirements for insnrancc compani es and allow 
supervisory authorities greater control over the industry to try to 
e tinrin at e double gearing, or allowing sub sidiaries to tYR™* the 
capital more than once to meet regulatory requirements. 

• Norway pledged to continue a tight fiscal policy after unveiling a 
draft budget that forecast a surplus of 10.6 billion kroner ($1.69 
billion) for 1996, compared with an estimated deficit of 8.6 billion 
kroner in 1995. 

• Sibeka, a Belgian investment concern, and the industrial dia- 
mond division of De Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd. of South 
Africa agreed to expand their cooperation in the production and 
processing of synthetic diamonds at the beginning of 1996. 

• Nokia Carp, of Finland and Hewlett Packard Col of the United 

Stares are jcantlydevdoping a family of hand-held communica- 
tions devices to combine a mobile telephone and a palm-size 
computer. (Ratten, AFP, Bloomberg) 


Weak Demand for Telefonica Won’t Resound Through Europe 


AFXNms 

LONDON — Plans for big share sales by such 
national telecommunications compa nies a s Deut- 
sche Telekom AG and Koninklijfce PTT Neder- 
land NV win belittle affected by the weak foreign 
institutional demand for Telef 6 nica de Espaha 
SA’s latest offering, analysts said Wednesday. 

Some investors might have held off from buying 
Tdefooica, analysts said, precisely because they 
preferred to include shares from one of the other 
forthcoming telecom issues in their portfolios. 

Tclef 6 nica reported that the foreign institu- 
tional tranche of its shar e offering was only 1.7 
times subscribed, though demand was higher for 
the retail and domestic institutional tranches. 

The issue of 12 percent of Telefonica raised 


about 165 bQlion pesetas ($1.33 billion) for the 
Spanish government, below initial forecasts of 
200 billion pesetas, prompting concerns that the 
bigger offerings planned by Deutsche Telekom, 
KPN and Socdetk Fmanziaria Telefonica of Italy 
may not go as well as expected. 

But analysts in Frankfurt, while unwilling to 
comment on the record because of Rnlnc to the 
Deutsche Telekom partial privatization next year, 
said Tele£ 6 nica’s situation was very different from 
that of the Goman company. “I would have great 
misgivings about drawing conclusions on the 
placement of Deutsche Telekom shares based on 
what has happened with Telefonica," said a tele- 
communications analyst at a German bank. 

Analysts in Frankfurt said that the pricing of 


the Deutsche Telekom shares would be crucial 
and that in the ca& of Telefonica the price might 
have been too high. They said many investors 
might be holding back from increasing their 
holdings in other telecommunications giants 
such as Tdefonica in favor of Deutsche Telekom. 
“I can imagine that some large institutional in- 
vestors would consider Deutsche Telekom as a 
good investment," the bank analyst said. 

Dutch analysts downplayed the possible ef- 
fects of the Tele fonica operation on the upcom- 
ing KaninkHjke PTT Nederland offering. Not 
only have institutional investors shown substan- 
tial interest in the run-up, analysts noted, but the 
government’s policy of p refe ren tial treatment for 
private investors provides firm underpinning far 


tiie overall placement. “The indicatio n* so far are 
that there’s ample demand for KPN shares,” said 
Bart van der Veen of IRIS, “from retail investors 
as well as from the institutional side.” 

■ Rome Seen Aiding Firm After EU Order 
Italy is likely to come m> with a compensation 
package for its No. 2 mobile pbone operator after 
the European Commissian on Wednesday gave 
Rome three months to create a level playing field 
for rival operators. Rotters reported from Milan, 
The executive body of the European Union has 
ordered the government to abolish distortions in 
its cellular phone madeet that allowed Telecom 
Italia SpA free nan, while Ommtd-Pronto I talia 
was forced to pay an initial license fee. 
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TownChr 

TWA «i 

TWA n 

Trim wen 

Tub/We. 

Turns A 

Turns B 

UVAK 

Unmnar 

(Ann ratal 

UVobH 

US8 «kc> 

UroW»*i 

VK8AAU3 

Viotnm 

Vhxane 

1/KXWtE 

Vinnrhc 

eo/oiecC 

Varco 

VavMN2 

WRIT 

WctKOind 

Wdenm 

WcKnl 

WlftET 

W«rl', >. 

ceWi/Tch 

XCL Lie 

X/Aai 


SUNai Hum uwuibi uw 


’IS* *’5* 

| a 

12V, —'A 

an! 

6V5 — S 

ha 

id 

la 

17?S -5* 
341* . V* 

44* — 1A 

fi ^ 

11 W — V* 
5 ~ 

6*Vm — Vb 

■ft = 

19 *V» 

4 h -ft 

Wm 

VWb _ 
Z7V. —’** 

104* — t* 

nv* — v* 
m, * v, 
11** _ 

245* —21* 
If* 

74* —Yi 
p/M —V* 
17** — V* 
7V* .*m 

I8*i —At 
»U — V* 
17"/u »l/i| 
25** -V* 
** _ 
’/» - 
13** — U 

in* 

T'.'m -v. 
194* -J* 
7%* — U 
9W • 
3w 3 

IVi, — '^k 
73* -h 
F>» —'A 
21* —V* 
BVu 

SW — >* 
12 -V. 

14 — V, 

AH — W 
3V. — J* 
23’A —5* 
law 
H — v. 
r** — Yk 
* '/» 

23H 

2*u ♦■/>. 

4'm .'/m 

3H — <* 
10V* — H 
15V* ->* 

.ft z 

S'JT' 

104* . ' * 

■Vi, — 'll, 
17-* * 

25 V, —V* 
»* .Vm 

584-1. —'U 
2 , />. — 
24* 

Jjht • '■* 
9U, -17* 

4Q/« — y H 
MM* — V* 
I4H —V* 
41 _l* 

14'. -W 

r:„ 

v. . v a 

«'i» -V* 

ISH — H 
1A”* —1 

lA'.-a — 4* 

271* —Vi 

164* 

144* -4* 

■A'A — ”4 
16 .</. 
19V, —5* 

33H — H 

7"„ —V., 

7H — 4k 
HP* ■ 'A 

1 * — Vm 

2H 

N 

6/, ■** 

» 

26'* -H 
36 ”j — 4, 
n m • 4, 
f* — Ym 

— "m 

9*. Z 
III, 

47'A --4* 
47»* _i* 
—4M 
6*i*„ —I* 

Mi 

6V* .".5, 
ir* . v* 
trv. ■.* 

I A'A . Vj 
AW - V* 

U —'A 
4'* _4* 
ll'.a — V* 

I AW —V. 
4',, — .'I, 
S_ 

2W 


T sas 

306 9’A 9 

199 TPH 271* 
134 3V* 21* 

59 AH 6V* 

*5h r 

J76 3Wm 3>V b 

ffl .r- 2ft 


4M lft llw 1 
5S 1ft ? 

113 34’A 33W 3 
317 4»Vm 4"#m 

J ft ft ! 
^ ft ft ! 

3m i'a ?■/» 1 
76 17V, 14H 1 
166 12 11H 1 

IJW 5H 5 
B77 TYm 6H 6 
AD B"7i* I"/m 8 
411 IH I* 1 
372 15 14H I; 

160 4H 416 41 
83 9H 914 ' 

65 2'/m 2 

1654 9V. 9 1 

am 7 15* T 

2133 271* 2 TA Z 
707 It 10 II 
87 HI* ill* | 
51 lit* IT* V 
64 11H MH 1 
1206 27 20!* 1 

418 1IH 1144 I 
117 7>* 7H 

641 6Vu AH t 
735 18'* I7H I! 

393 7v u 7 
1434 19V. 171* II 
46 3'i 3V. 3 

210 IT 1 'A, ir /M 17* 
W 25** 25V* 2! 
95 V. H 
749 Vm 'fm 
mat 13V. 134* 1: 
126 m« I1H 11 
253 TYm 3" 11 T 
299 194* 19U I! 

222 PV11 71* i 
99 9 H 8H S 

W? 3H 3J 

382 IV, t I 
384 7", 6H 1 

46 8H 7T* 1 

.92 Mm 2H 3 
IAS 8V|. aw B 
857 5"A* 5H ‘ 
TO 12 111* 12 

■I 14V* 14 14 

MS AW AH 4 
» 3H T/a 3 

78 23W 23 V, 23 

905 184* ISH 18 
279 W 

» f<M 2 w : 
139 3V* 3V, 3 

■36 73H 23'. 23 
138 2*m 2»m 2 

I7ta 4% at* 4 
146 W -V,, r 

93 av. 31* 3 

339 1014 94* 10 

66 15V* 144* 15 

104 4Vm 4 « 

III I«'/| 14V. 14 
la» AV, S»h S 
246 23 22 22 

141 IDH 10W 10 
TO 'Vi, 'Vm '- 

250 17V, 17V. 17 

81 25'm 25 25 

110 SV, S'/ri 5 
55 3 2H 3 

!4TO SB*, Sf.« SR 
ITS 7'.« 2 '/m T 
245 2H 2Vm 2 
102 3W S’/m J 
66 9VS *W 9 

105 5 4tV„ 4<3 

41 10H I OH 10 

79 141* 14H la 
827 41*. 40H 41 

CT 14V. Ill* 14 

312 7H r 

I8Z '* •/. 

S7Q III* 11V, \\ 
650 I9W ISH 18 
751 O'.-, 45!* 1A 
17A 1AH 1AV, 1A 
*51 28 V, 77”, 27 

79 16V. 151, 16 
50 14V, I4W 14 
SO IAH I A'A IA 
am i6W is** i6 
074 20V, 1*5* 19 
IP H* 33* 33 
243 2 */m TVm T 

470 B 7W 7 

465 10V, ISH Iff 
301 ■»„ 

60 3 IV 2 

060 TV, 6'a« 7' 

146 6H 6'* 6 

74 6 5?* 4 

50 7&W 26V* 26 
640 27 36V. 76 

015 r. in* T- 
48* 4H 4V, V. 

94 SV, 4 4 1 ! 

53 9V. TV* 9 

653 4H 4'/m 4fl 
146 35* 3 V* y 

» 11"» 11V, II 1 

104 «S'<* 46W 47' 
195 Wa 46', 47' 
462 4W 4”.. 4” 

017 &'V.. AH 6-ai 
VA 3W 7", ? 

710 6H 5V. AV 
52 13'A 17.1 17 
124 in, in* 1 1! 
7* 7 lew rsw is’ 

251 6H AW b 
300 W W 1 

*7 41. 4W 4< 

132 IlH II.* II 1 
US 17', l*'>j 1*4 


Indexes 

Dow Jones 

area Man Law noam dm. 

MtOa 473L50 4749TO 4726.94 47414)3 — 8A7 
Trpns 1923JU 1925.3* 1902^0 1906J0- 1B.93 
WO 21625 21645 21U2 21AJM — 052 
COmO 1601.12 160X1 1W3J2 1596X1 —7X0 

Standard & Poor's 

HUH Low Oom emt 
Industrials 602X0 679X0 660X6—174 
TnjnsOL 462JH 453JH 433X9 —LIS 

UflUtha I8S54 184X1 18S139 +0X7 

Finance 59X1 59X4 99X6 +026 

SP 500 38134 329X1 561X7 — 0X7 

SP 100 554X8 55243 554.11 —0X8 


Conujasne 312X9 311.12 311^4 —045 

Industrie* 390X5 389.11 389.74 —0X9 

TrtnTsp. 292X4 287X1 2B7X7 —*m 

Utwtv 235X7 ZMX8 23339 *0.10 

Finance 26375 2X4J4 265X8 *0312 


Composite 1012X1 1002X8 1002X8—17X7 

Industrials MflJ3 937X8 937 J7 —16.95 

Bonks 961X5 93770 958X6 —236 

Insurance ,16333 115773 115773—1079 

Finance 1187X91163X7 1166X7 —024 

Trortsp. 79128 784X3 786.10 —7X4 


HU Low Lad du. 
33672 331X2 532.10 —4X0 

Dow Jones Bond 

Ckne CM 
20 Bands 103X7 +au 

Wuwimro 100X9 +0.15 

HI industrials 107X5 +0X7 


Moat Actives 
NYSE _ 


• ■ * ” lXnl UMi 

YOL nlDU 

MtcmTs 66805 74 

Merck 46216 60 

LSI Lobs 36596 51 H 

NtSeml 36081 25H 

P toniC 34113 53H 

SBcnSsti 33911 32 

tftnaDep 32660 39W 

TeWlex 3257a 79H 

MotOTDta 32522 74U 

EMC 31532 17H 

WOUMorT 30374 2AM 

Texlntrs 30374 759* 

FOrdM 3014 30V* 

BrilGos 26055 42 

SCtarPls 23493 54H 


Lost am. 

TIM —IV. 
59M *1H 

49M — «H 
24M — 1M 

53H *!M 

MM — IM 
3BH — H 
29% — M 
TIM — 4V* 
I AM — M 
23M — M 
73M — TA 

2*M — M 

42 t'A 
54H *1'A 


flWHS 

?tfin9i 

ntfeOvs 

VLSI 

Wlcrosan 

AUdMafl 

Sunwiic 

OSCO 

CkTUBS 

DSC 

Si"” 


VlacS 

Form* 

OovtCn 

ivaxCa 

ViacwiC 

TWAn 

Idwi fa 

EmoBi 

US Arc 

SPUR 


w hw Lew Last are. 
«M0 5T* 5B1V* —IV* 

57111 2% 7H 2V. —9m 

51393 21** 3 SOM — 7V* 

47733 29V* 27H 2BH — 3V* 

45618 88M 8SVi B6M — 2M 
45111 96M »7M 97% —4% 

38462 59V* S5M 56M — 3H 

38255 67% AAV* 66>Vii — 1W. 
34480 52% 50 SOW — 4<« 

31628 55V* 531* 54M — 2V« 


Trading Activity 

NYSE 


39383 15% 

13H 

■3V U 

— 3*% 

29273 26H 

25% 

26% 


29231 38 

35% 

37 

—1 

28865 50 

47V* 


•1% 

28684 35 

30% 

XI 

— 2Vu 

vre. Men 

Low 

Lest 

0*0. 

13195 47% 

46% 

47% 

— % 

USB 45% 

43% 

42% 

-2H 

4Z33 BV5 

8% 

BH 


4077 297, 

28% 

29% 

-H 

3462 4% 

4>% 

«!% 

— »IA 

3360 TVii 

BT-* 



3159 127, 

11 

11% 


3158 17% 

16% 

17% 


2815 2V. 

l*Vi» 

v>u 

-% 

2488 STOg 

587m 


* , ‘t« 


Adwnced 
Decfinod 
UnenanoM 
Total issues 
Newifioiw 
New Lows 


Advanced 
Dedined 
Unchanwd 
Ton) issues 
NtwHffB 
New Lows 


Dividends 


865 935 Advanced 

■365 IMA Drcfcnrd 

779 7A4 unamnoed 

3009 3(05 Towiissues 

102 96 NewHkjtal 

39 45 New Lows 

Market Sales 


195 206 

330 3aa 

201 212 NYSE 

746 762 A toot 

10 ii Nasdaq 

6 10 IpmttOonx 


For And Rec Par 


1194 1220 

2181 2200 
1833 17*3 

5208 5215 

73 93 

77 78 


33VJ4 483X8 

12X8 2064 

36405 456X0 


ror nan wee par 


Oct. 4, 1995 

Hy, law One d^e OpiW 


CORN (CBOT] 

sxoo Bmnmvnum- dal lore nr bum* 

Dec 95 3.1 DM 3X8 V* 3X9M-OX1M4U26 
M0T9A 118 V* 115M HAVA— 0X2 127X77 
Mav96 120% 3.17% 3.18V* — 0X2 20X03 
JUt 96 3.19V* 3.16% 3.17M-4L0IM37J19 

Sea 94 2X3M 2.92 Z92M— 0X1% 4X19 

Esf. sales TLA. Tup's, sales 39X15 
TUe's open Int 454890 off 1042 

50YBEANXAEAL (CBOT) 

>00 ions- riaRnaer inn 

00 95 191 JO 189 JO 191X0 +110 4J6J 

Dec 95 194X0 192J0 19420 +1J0 45X03 
Jan 96 195X0 194X0 195X0 -H9B 10X25 
War 96 197 JO 195X8 1 97J0 +0J0 7J86 

Wav 94 198J0 I9SJD 198X0 +1.90 4,191 

JU19A 200.00 197 JO 199.90 +1.98 3X39 

Ed. Ides NA Tile’s- sdes 18.939 
Turtooenw 75.903 off 1909 

SOYBEAN Off. CCBUn 

60X00 RK-<Mm per 100 Rn 
Oct 95 26X3 26X2 26X9 +0.12 X366 

Dec 95 2 6.90 26X0 2672 * 0X6 37J68 

Jan W 2695 2676 2676 8X83 

Mar 96 77X5 26X0 26X1 -0X6 9769 

Mav96 27.15 26X0 26X3 -0.12 4J71 

JMI96 27X1 26X5 26X5 -0.16 3X13 

Est. sales NA- Tub’s, sales 6X64 
TkWsowninr 67X15 off 979 

SOYBEANS (CBOT) 

5X00 bu mWmwn- donors nor mmal 
Nov 95 6X0 435V, 6J8H +0X2VSi85J67 

Jan 96 6X9% 645% 4X8% +0X2 28X81 

MV96 659 656% 6J7Vi - 0.01 5 14312 

MOV 96 666V* 6X1 V* 663 *0X19, 7X55 

Jill 96 669V, AlASVj 6X8% >0X1% 7.774 

Esi.sdes NA Tue's.sdes 36J6S 
Tub's open int 151.060 all 1959 

WHEAT (CBOT) 

sxao w mHwnwn. deBen per budwi 

Dec 95 4X6 4X1 V* 4X51Ai—QXl 64X47 

Md-96 6X5 490 V* 494V* — O.-KVi 23.921 

MOV 96 459 '|* 457 4» —0X2 2770 

JdM 412Y, 4X9 4.11% 8X87 

Est. sates NA Tile's, sales 11.156 

Tuff's open int 100X75 up 90440 


Ifigb Low One Oigt Opt* 

(MANGE JUICE (NCTN) 
isxooita.-cwits pares. 

Nov 95 112X0 110.30 111 JO 11JB7 

Jan 96 114X5 HZ90 11X20 -0X5 5X15 
Mar ?6 1163) 11600 11570 -0X5 1X66 
May 96 119X0 HUB 119X0 +1X5 
Est sales NA Tue's.sate 1X08 
Tue^ open int 201009 off 155 


IRREGULAR 


Cameo FndCp 
Slow Container 


- .10 10-12 10-20 

- .15 11-22 12-13 


STOCK 

West CoastBeo OR .10% 1M KKn 

STOCK SPLIT 
Marcus Corp 3 lor 2 sour. 


S .10 10-15 10-31 
XI 1031 IVU 


Harvest HomeFncl 
Nltiwest Natural Gas 


INITIAL 

Co mm crd F+ai - .18 HM6 W-31 


Altmamon HF 
Assoc (States Rltv 
Autodesk Inc 
CML Group 
cameo Fnd 
CtPSCta Inc 
new Fact 
Croat AtlanPac 
Hancock PotPiTMv 
Haneras incoSecs 
Kasnocr HitncoTr 
Mprt: Twain Bestirs 
MfflCrtKf loc 

MmWivOn 
watscoincA&B 


1 11-W 12-1 
I 10-16 11-1 
HMJ 10-27 
1141 U-M 

10- 12 1040 

11- 17 12-10 
10-17 10J1 
MM6 11-1 
UMI 11-1 
10-13 1031 
10-11 1001 
10-20 11-10 

10- 13 11-20 

11- 15 12-1 
10-16 11-1 
11-U H-2 
10-16 10-31 


noRttly; o reu rtw sreemMnnoal 


Stock Table* Explainad 

Scrtw (inures or* unoffktaL yeortv mots and tows reflect th* previous 52 weeks 
alusttwcurrenf week, hvt hot fht latest h*odln> ddy. VVlrere a spiff or stock dividend 
amounHna to 23 p arent or more has boon pakL ttw wort high-low rang# and 
dMdand are shown tar Hw now stocks only. Unless otherwise noted, rates at 
dividends or* annual d is bu rse morns based an lire latest declaration. 
b— dividend aliei4Mrafi). r—dlvMcnddetSaredorpoidlnpreced- 

h — Bftnualrol* of dividend plus tiock tno a manttre, plus stock dividend. 
dlYklpxl. i - $toek SAUL Dividend Bert* wtih 

0 — llewklatlno dividend. deteofepHt. 

ad — called. de _ sates. 

»— new yeortv low. t— dividend paid In stock tn preceding 

•— dividend declared or paw mpreceo- n months, estimated cash vtdue on ex- 
IBO 72 months. dMdendar e«flsfrH>utlan data, 

f-tfvwendki Canadian funds. sutTiea »— new yeortv WWL 
« '5% norwesJUenco fax. v—frodmo hatted. 

1 — dMdtnd dedored otter saltt-up or Yl — In cankruptev or recdvershhi or 

sleek fflvWemL betas reoraentted under the Bankruot- 

1 ~ dlvld ena paid Hilt year, o mi tted, cy Act, or securities assumed by sueh 
oehffTed. or no action taken at Idlest companies. 

dhrldonomoetlna- wd— when dHtrlbufcd. 

■ --dividend declared or paid this y«ar, wf — when issued. 
on acc umulative issue wf(t> dividends »n ww—wftt» warrants. 

_ x-ex-dMdendorex-rtahtt 

2 Hie Post 52 wreaks. The «0» — en-dlstrttjutfon. 
nreiwiow range beplna wHti tac stort cl ne— without warrants. 

"P in ** u , , r—WHpvtaenaand sales in tOH, 

do— next day delivery. rid— vtekL 

R/e — pric e -aoriUnos ratio. z — sales In faft 


Livestock 

CATTLE (CMERJ 
aeooo re*.- emu per re. 

0095 63X5 63X7 6372 -070 1178? 

DCC 95 65.95 65X0 6580 -0X5 25X19 

Feb 96 6540 65.10 6637 +610 13X76 

Aorta 65X2 6570 65X0 7J12 

Junta 6105 61.98 6131 +0.02 2JS3 

Auffta 61X0 6092 60.95 +0.10 1X09 

Est. uses 7,613 Tue’s-sdes 11XQ 
rue's TOrt int 41.502 off 74 

FEEDER CATTLE (CMERI 
50JW0 re*.- cw« per re. 

Oct 95 6470 6422 6462 *ftl7 3X53 

MOV « 6470 64X7 6462 -0J2 2X23 

Jan 96 6350 63X2 63X5 +0J8 2J5B 

Mar 96 62J5 62.15 62X2 +0X7 744 

Aer 94 61X7 6175 61X0 + 0X5 684 

Mav 96 61-55 61X0 61 JO -0X5 275 

ES.uan 936 Tue's. sales 1X69 
Tue's Open int 9X05 OH U9 

HOGS (CMERI 
4B4TO rev- cere* pgr re. 

Oct 95 <6X5 45X5 45X3 +CUB 8.151 

Dec9S 66-12 45X5 46X2 -0.20 12X81 

Feb 96 48J5 47X0 077 - 027 6X88 

Aorta 47X5 47X0 47X0 -027 2X98 

Junta 5175 51X5 51 JD -025 3.527 

JUI96 51 JS SUM S1J5 -015 1JM6 

Est. sales 3X73 TUe's. sales 6X36 
Tue'sasenM 31X90 up 784 

PORK BELLIES ICMBR) 

MAM K>»- cents oer *> 

Feta 9* 6120 40X0 60.42 —0.15 5-543 

MarW 61X5 4020 6050 -015 474 

Mav 96 6170 60.80 6125 -025 97 

AH 96 62.47 61X0 <2X7 -050 421 

AugM 59.90 —055 32 

Est. sates 1,127 Tub’s, sate 1X60 
Tue'saoennr 6J67 uo W 


GOLD (NCMXJ 

WO spot aoenrs per irav m. 

0095 38370 382X0 3812a tOJO U76 

Nov 95 384JB i-turs 

Dec 95 38670 385X0 385X0 +OX0100493 

Feb 96 388X0 38770 387X0 +0X0 22,187 

APT96 390X0 39050 39040 +150 9J98 

Junta 39330 39130 39110 +050 12,934 

Auaw mm +iso 

Oct 96 398X0 +140 

Est. sates 19X00 Tue's. sates 12X45 
Tuff’s open im 181193 u> 138 

Hi GRADE COPPSt (NCMXJ 
2VM0 Rn,- cent* per re. 

Oct 95 122.10 131 2D 132.10 * 150 1J91 

Nov 95 131.10 131X0 131.15 +1J0 1,161 

Dec 95 130X5 129.10 130X5 -120 17X52 

Junta 12920 12920 129JS +0X5 473 

Mar 96 T27X0 12190 126.85 +070 4X65 

APT 96 125J0 +C 70 123 

Mav 96 1 2450 123.90 124X5 +070 1X0 

M96 122.00 122X0 I2Z2S -itUff 1X34 

Auffta 121.10 +070 

ES». sales 6X00 Tue's. sates 7X86 

Tue's open int 31X10 off 210 

SAVER (NCMX) 

Sxantrovee.- cants per iron ee. 

Oct 95 S29X +18 11 

Nov 95 531.6 +3L7 

Dec 95 536X 5Z8X 5342 -37 59297 

Jan 96 536X S36J 535X +37 

Mff96 544X S34X MB.! +37 11,152 

MOV 96 544.1 +37 6X49 

Julta 547 X +17 6276 

Sea 96 552.1 +17 

Est. sales 9X00 Toe's, sate T3 a< 1 
Tue's open int 96.97B off 979 

PLATMUM (NM&R1 
TOIror pl- doBcvs Mr iray or. 

Oct 95 416X0 415X0 416J0 -270 1273 

Jen 96 416X0 414X0 415X0 *220 70239 

Apr 96 417X0 417X0 ,1620 -220 1X09 

Jul 96 417X0 417X0 41720 + 220 1274 

00 96 41 7 JO +220 

Esc sales NA Tue's. sotes 4,965 
TUB'S open inf 24X26 up 493 


m^ES&omei 
LxxRn per manric run 
AtoretaueiTOah Grade) 
Spot 1751X0 1752X0 
fWd 1784X0 1785X0 


1751X0 1752X0 1741X0 1742X0 
1784X0 1785X0 1774X0 1775X0 


2665.00 2868X0 2882X0 2886X0 
2850X0 2851X0 2857X0 2858X0 

59654 597H 5955* 59614 

411X0 412X0 610X0 611X0 

8025.00 0035X0 7B9SX0 7905X0 
8155X0 8760X0 8025X0 8035X0 

*283X0 6295X0 6250X0 626000 
6310X0 £DDX0 6270X0 6280X0 


1001.10 1002X0 1003X0 1004X0 
1024X0 1025X0 T026X0 1027X0 


Law Quae Owe Oplnt 


COCOA (NCSEI 

■ n»tnc«M-IWM 
Doc 95 1385 1274 

Mot 96 U1S 1310 

Marta H3t 1333 

JW96 1364 1W 

Sep 96 13*3 1378 


Est. sates NA rue's, sales ITU 
Tue'sDpenpd 71X63 off 1 


>10 30X54 
■ 9 1I.WI 
>8 8X87 

-S 3X28 
•5 SJ24 


US T. BILLS OCR} 

*i melon- at, who pa. 

Dec 9*5 94.7H 94J4 9476 +0X3 14,184 

MarH HJB 94J3 94J8 +0X5 

Junta 94X6 94X4 94X6 -OX5 145 

Sej*96 94X2 9479 94X2 

Est- sotes NA Tue's. sates 1X82 
tub's open W 17X91 off >6 

5 YR. TREASURY (CBOn 

IHUngprln. PM & IPMSot wo pa 

Dec 95 HP-255 107-MS 107-24 v 06 I60J100 

Mat 96ID7-16 107-20 107.76 * 075 603 

ES-sdes 21X38 Tue's. sate 24745 
Tuffsaoenini 160223 up 334 

HYR. TREASURY (CBOT) 

inmDre-nsmheiHw 

Dec 95 110-25 TTD-il 110-24 * 08 m./m 

Mar 96 110- SO 110-13 110-18 + 07 25X75 

JunMIHMIl 109-26 110-01 + 08 5731 

Est.stees 4QX00 Tue’s. sate 61X86 

Tue's open mt 2ux3S a a 4Sii 


HM Lew data arenot 

Mir KUO 95.10 fill * 0.16 

Est. vetems nxn open mu 186,978. 

10-YE AH FRENCH GOV. BOHDS (MADF) 

pnHXH-iesBtwpci 

Pro 11544 US34 11540 —0.12 

ffte 11452 11442 11472 — 0.12 

AM 1U.» 115X0 11490 — AH 

EsLvatemes 97309. Open lit 1D3X94 

HAUAHjamaBMWT aam avm 

I7L TOO inHoa - pis er no pd 

1BU1 101X2 HUB +034 
Est mbme »39a Open W-- 44MS 
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China Sets Course 
To Be World’s 
Biggest Economy 


Compiled by Our Staff Fern, Dispatch, 

v B ^f IN 9c~ In ltS Flv « 

Year Plan, China skoches a pat 
toward its goal of becoming 
world’s largest economy m th 
• next century, according to de 
. tails of the unreleased doc inner 
that circulated Wednesday. 

The primary aims of the pla 
— raw of China’s Last social »< 
tools, along with a strategy fc 
the period to 2010 passed by th 
Communist Party Central Com 
minee last week — are indus 
tri a l izan on and creation of a 
economy that would rank thin 
in the world after the Unite* 
States and Japan in about 1' 
years. By 2030, it could be thi 
World’s largest economy, tin 
draft said. 


The plan for the period 1996- 
2000 sets a growth target of 9.3 
percent a year in gross domestic 
product, easing to 8 percent in 
the following decade, accord- 
ing to the draft, which was ap- 
proved by Communist Party 
leaders at a summer policy 
meeting and presented to its 
central committee last week. 

The draft of the plan sees 
China evolving into a major 
force among Asian economies, 
attracting Western and Asian 
capital, and establishing its own 
multinational companies. Fol- 
lowing normalization of ties 
with Russia and peace along its 
borders, China feces the best 
conditions in a century for eco- 
nomic development it says. 

But this bright vision of the 
future is not without shadows. 
“Shortages in output of 
petroleum and grain are becom- 
ing daily more pronounced," 
the draft says. “The enormous 
import demand of rapid eco- 
nomic growth and industry will 
continue to disrupt internation- 
al balances." 

Meanwhile, debts of state- 


owned enterprise are huge, and 
old industrial bases are retreating 
as urban unemployment rises. 

China’s leaders, while keep- 
y mg the details under wraps, have 
assured the country's 1.2 billion 
people there will be no straying 
from the market reforms es- 
poused in 1979 by the senior 


leader, Deng Xiaoping. 

A summary of the plan pub- 
lished by the Xinhua news 
agency Wednesday said the 
government aimed to make 
most of its 11.000 large state 
enterprises responsible for their 
own profits and losses by the 
end of the century. 

The summary called for fail- 
ing enterprises to be declared 
bankrupt and workers to be laid 
off to raise efficiency. 

But it also called for contin- 
ued government support for 
healthy state enterprises and for 
the state sector to be the “main- 
stay of market competition.” 

Glimpses of the unreleased 
final draft, meanwhile, reveal 
an uneasy alliance of cautious 
policies to guarantee foil em- 
ployment even at the expense of 
profitable industry, coupled 
with an ambitious drive to over- 
take the developed world in 
per-capita output by the middle 
of the 21st century. 

Fear of unemployment was a 
deciding factor in setting the 
high economic growth rate, one 
planning official said, referring 
to the leadership's overriding 
concern that joblessness would 
prompt social instability and 
threaten their grip on power. 

“The only way to keep un- 
rest from boiling over is to en- 
sure an economic growth rate 
that will create a certain number 
of jobs,” he said. 

Economists estimated a 
growth rate of 9 percent could 
create 58 million jobs in the next 
five years, while 10 percent 
would create 65 million Jobs. 

Officials railmlaie China 
must fold work for 10 milli on 
new workers each year from 
1996-2000, in addition to those 
laid off by companies trying to 
improve their efficiency 

To tackle inflation, a second 
potential cause of social unrest, 
me plan envisions loosening 
some {Mice controls on state 
farms to ensure adequate sup- 
plies, perhaps accompanied in 
early 1996 t>y an easing of a 
two-year-old credit squeeze, 
the planning official said. 

(Reuters. Bloomberg) 
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Erosion of the Very Foundation 

Real Estate Crash Threatens Japan’s Economy 


By Sheiyl WuDunn 

New York Times Senice 

KTTAMOTO, Japan — In a land where 
house rents can reach $25,000 a month, 
perhaps the biggest surprise is not how 
expensive real estate is, but how far prices 
have fallen. 

Real estate values in general have 
plummeted in Japan by two-thirds to 
three-fourths from their peak five years 
ago, making sorry tales of the property 
slump in Europe and most of America 
seem almost sweet by comparison. The 
collapse here is threatening the financial 
system of the world's second-biggest 
economy after the United States. 

Fortunes are being lost, companies are 
going bankrupt, homeowners are suffer- 
ing from diminishin g wealth, and the 
nation’s banks, saddled with ax least $500 
billion in ailing real estate loans, are 
reluctant to lend a helping hand. Yet 
Tokyo's is still one of the world's most 
expensive property markets. 

The story of Japan's boom-to-bust real 
estate market is particularly sobering for 
Japan's nervous Asian neighbors, such as 
Hong Kong, India, Singapore. China, Tai- 
wan and South Korea, where growth has 
sent property prices spinning out of con- 
trol. A Japanese government study shows 
that the world’s seven most expensive 
cities for commercial land values are in 
Asia. 

Some analysts fear that Japan's real 
estate woes could decimate the nation's 
banking industry. Just this week. Japanese 
officials said seven giant housing-loan 
concerns, together saddled with $63 billion 
in losses, would be closed 


The real estate deflation is good news 
to some people. It has made housing more 
affordable for Japanese consumers, and it 
has created a golden opportunity for 
American businesses. 

With prices felling, it is much easier for 
U.S. companies, from retailers to au- 
tomakers. to expand their presences here 
than in previous years. 

But for the economy as a whole, the 
real estate crash has been a disaster. In 
one of its most striking manifestations, 
ghost towns are emerging in commercial 
and residential districts. 

Even in Tokyo, a city where crowds 
swell so thickly that rush-hour pedestrian 
traffic moves like molasses and profes- 
sional sh overs pack commuters onto trains, 
empty office buildings and darkened win- 
dows are becoming a common sight. 

While would-be homeowners salivate 
at falling housing costs, they are jittery at 
paying prices that remain exorbitant by 
the standards of most countries, and that 
still have plenty of room to tumble. 

Yoshikazu Itobashi. a computer en- 
gineer, knows plenty about ghost towns. 
Not only does be live in one, he works in 
one. 

Ten months after Mr. Itobashi paid 
$330,000 for an apartment in an isolated 
new housing development in the Tokyo 
suburb of Kitaraoto, the tower is only 20 
percent occupied, and his children do not 
have to fight for the playground swings, 
because they have not materialized. 

Mr. Itobashi 's new offices, nearly two 
hours by train from his home, make New 
York City's troubled Rockefeller Center 
look like a money machine. The devel- 
opment, called Tennozu Isle, is led by 


Mitsubishi Corp.. the umbrella company 
for Mitsubishi Estate Co., which is 
pulling out of Rockefeller Center. 

A few years ago, Tennozu Isle was 
billed as Japan's biggest commercial 
community, with parks, shopping malls 
and office towers near a waterfront. 

Now, elevators glide past empty floors 
in some of the 1 1 office buildings, stores 
are going out of business and the complex 
has the feel of an isolated outpost, its 
workday population linked to the city 
only by a single, congested monorail. 

“I usually can’t get a seat on the train 
from Kitamoto," Mr. Itobashi said. “If 
the apartment wasn't so nice, I would be 
in real trouble." 

A brief economic rebound last year led 
by housing activity buoyed hopes briefly 
before fizzling out, and the continuing 
fall in property prices has fueled a 
startling round of deflation for a wide 
range of goods and services. 

While lower prices might cheer con- 
sumers, they hurt producers, and some 
financial specialists worry that a defla- 
tionary spiral could lead to a shrinking 
economy. 

Without a recovery in the real estate 
market, which helped power Japan's phe- 
nomenal growth in the 1980s, the econ- 
omy will probably not rebound strongly, 
analysts said. Although the economy grew 
modestly in the second quarter, analysts 
doubted the rate could be sustained. 

“There is no simple answer to all this, 
and people are looking for simple an- 
swers." said David Atkinson, a financial 
analyst who once followed the real estate 
industry at Goldman Sachs (Japan) Ltd. 
“Much of the problems are structural." 


Manila Stocks Slide on Inflation Surge 


Bloomberg Business News 

MANILA — Philippine consumer 
prices rose in September at their fastest rate 
in nearly four years, the government said 
Wednesday, renewing criticism that the 
central batik had allowed the money supply 
to grow too rapidly. 

“The verdict is in: Guilty as charged," 
said Joey Salceda, head of research at SBC 
Warburg in Manila. 

The National Statistics Office said the 
annual inflation rate reached 11.8 percent 
in September, up from 8.4 percent in Au- 
gust, as a rice shortage led to soaring prices 
and natural disasters cut off supplies to 
some provinces. 


"It was very unnerving. It really 
spooked the stock market," said Louie 
Bate, sales manager at Baring Securities 
Philippines Inc. ‘ 'It was far higher than the 
most pessimistic forecasts." 

The inflation figure drove die stock mar- 
ket’s main index down 1.85 percent, to a 
five-month low of 2,569.33 points. 

The statistics office said prices of rice, a 
staple food that accounts for 13 percent of 
the consumer price index, rose as much as 
32 percent last month in some provinces. In 
metropolitan Manila, rice prices were up 
9-6 percent from August. 

Gabriel Singson, governor of the Central 
Bank of the Philippines, said the price surge 


was rally “a temporary phenomenon." 

A drought earlier in the year caused rice 
yields to drop, and typhoons as well as 
distribution problems hampered delivery of 
imparted rice. The rice shortage caused con- 
sumers to switch to com, sending com prices 
up 4.2 percent from die month before. 

Mr. Salceda said a revised economic 
program, approved by the International 
Monetary Fund, that allowed tbe money 
supply to grow as much as 31 percent this 
year was the real culprit 
The central bank disputed that, saying 
that excluding the surge in rice prices, the 
inflation rate was just 6.4 percent in 
September. 
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SoUtCe.' Tefekurs Inicrnjlioiul ILtjIJ Tuhunr 


Very briefly: 

• Nippon Telegraph & Telephone Corp., Cable & Wireless 
PLC, Hong Kong Telecommunications Ltd. and Itochu Corp. 
are in talks on a joint venture for the personal handy phone system 
business, a Japanese-developed mobile- phone technology.* 

•Texas Instruments- Acer will break ground Thursday on a 
SI. 35 billion computer memory-chip plant in Hsinchu. Taiwan, 
designed to meet a surge in worldwide demand. 

• Citibank has chosen Taiwan os the North Asia headquarters of 
its consumer-financing business. 

• China has begun feasibility studies for a 60 billion yuan (S7.2 
billion) project to build tunnels and bridges across the northern 
Bohai Sea. 

• Mitsubishi Chemical Corp., Japan's largest chemical com- 
pany, expects to revise upward its interim pretax profit forecast of 
1 bulion yen ($10 million) for the six months to September. 

• Vinastar Motors Corp., Vietnamese affiliate of Mitsubishi 
Motors Corp., will start producing small cars as early as next 
year. 

• Reebok International Ltd- plans to market about 65 models of 
sports shoes in India as well as sports apparel and accessories. 

• Ford Motor Co. will begin work on a joint-venture plant in 
northern Vietnam within three months. 

• Tsuburaya Co. , a Japanese television production company, 
plans a theme park based on its "Ultraman" series in Shanghai. 

• Chinatrust Commercial Bank, Taiwan's largest private bank, 
has gained approval from the central bank of India to set up a 

branch in New Delhi. Reuters. Bloomberg. AFP 


SORGHUM: South African Brewer’s Troubles Are a Setback for Black Business Aspirations China Investigates Plywood Trading 

of the refrigerators. “But maybe * 
give foe g 


Continued from Page 19 

hanyele said, shaking his head 
in amazement at the term, a 
South African racial slur. Mr. 
Mahanyele is a gregarious ra- 
conteur with a large office atop 
a hill in foe affluent suburb of 
Sandton. His detractors, eyeing 
his fleet of cars and his manage- 
ment style, call him a megalo- 
maniac; even his bankers ac- 
knowledge that he rarely takes 
advice. 

But he is a natural politician, 
charming and self-deprecating. 
No one had much confidence in 
him, he said. “Even the black 
writers said, 'Get a white man 
to hold your hand,"’ he re- 
called. 

At first. National Sorghum 
did well With foe exclusive li- 
cense to brew sorghum, operat- 
ing profit went from $5 million 
In 1991 to S10 million in 1993. 

Then a series of disasters be- 
gan. There was the purchase of 
Jabula Foods, which packaged 
meals for prisoners and miners. 
It seemed a natural fit — ^ja~ 
Hula* 1 means both “happiness” 
and “beer” in Zulu. 

But as soon as word of foe 
deal got out, Mr. Mahanyele 
said, Afrikaner penal officials 
canceled foe prison contract, 
wiping out more than half of 
Jabula’ s income. 

Soon after, a $6 million in- 
vestment in bonds issued by an 
insurance company lost a quick 
$3 million; then a drought 
struck, forcing foe company to 


import American and Argen- 
tine sorghum at twice the price 
of the home-grown crop. 

Next the violence in black 
townships that preceded the 
1994 elections cut deeply into 
sales. Some beer halls were 
burned, and drivers were fright- 
ened out of making deliveries. 

Articles were published say- 
ing Jabula had been looted by 
employees. Mr. Mahanyele was 
criticized for hiring relatives 
and taking a $200,000 bonus. 
His defenders say that such a 
bonus is paltry by Western 
standards and that hiring rela- 
tives makes sense when you 
need people you can trust. 

The criticism, however, hurt 
National Sorghum’s image. 
Through it all, foe company 
paid out 20 percent annual divi- 
dends, which Mr. Mahanydc 
defended by saying sharehold- 
ers demanded it. 

He also began a startling, and 
risky, expansion effort. Mr. 
Mahanyele decided to start 
brewing lager — the hops-based 
beer favored by Americans and 
Europeans. 

The reasoning was that sor- 



can, 

85 percent of South Africa’s 
beer, consider it foe drink of the 
unemployed and the peasantry. 
Its nickname is “bush beer,” 
while lager is “white man’s 
beer." 

As Ptdneas Nkosana, 29, a 
patron in a run-down Soweto 


beer garden, put it: “1 don’t 
drink that African stuff. I only 
drink AmsteL” 

Moreover, sorghum beer is 
not about to become a big ex- 
port product. It is nutritious, 
but it is also thick, milky and 
pinkish, tasting like a yogurt- 
wheatgrass drink with a kick. 

Its economics are also more 
like that of milk than of beer. 
The cartons are 44 percent of 
the cost, and its short shelf life 
means regular deliveries are es- 
sential 

National Sorghum called its 
lager Viva With a big, sharp 
taste/it had the potential to 
become a high-priced niche 
beer in Western markets. 

But it has not worked out 
that way. Without a dear mar- 
keting plan, and with interest 
rates at 18.5 percent, the com- 
pany borrowed $45 million — 
nearly its whole net worth — to 
build a brewery. 

The move also put it in direct 
competition with South African 
Breweries LuL, which had $7 
billion in sales last year and 99 
percent of the beer market 

Pinky Kgame, Vrvo’s region- 
al sales manager, finds foe com- 
petition overwhelming. SAB of- 
fers retailers deals that he 
cannot possibly match, like vol- 
ume discounts and trips to Eu- 
rope. It rains handouts, from 
ashtrays to marquees, on pub 
owners, and sells them refriger- 
ators wholesale. 

“Legally, they have to keep 
my stock m it," Mr. Kgame said 


they give the guy a backhand’ 
— he makes a gesture of a bill 
being passed — “and he takes 
the stuff out after I leave and 
tefls his customers, ‘Oh, yes, I 
have Vivo, but unfortunately, 
it’s warm right now.’ ” 

Graham Mackay, chief oper- 
ating executive of South Afri- 
can Breweries, responding to 
charges of monopolistic prac- 
tices, said his company “didn’t 
lift a finger” to hurt National 
Sorghum's business. 

“We didn't have to.” he said 
dismissivdy. “They shot them- 
selves in the foot You can’t sell 
anything to consumers any- 
where in Africa just by saying 
it’s made by a black company. 
African consumers don’t like to 
be talked down to. They won’t 
boy something because it’s po- 
litically correct.” 

Vivo executives are forced to 
agree. “I'm sorry to say it, but 
Africans who can afford lagpr 
want to drink foe white man’s 
beer,” said Moses Tau, a Vivo 
sales executive. “Whites try us 
out of curiosity.” 

The new brewery, which 
could fill 15,000 bottles an 
hour, was idled all but two days 
a week, and cash-flow problems 
mounted. 

Mr. Mahanyele began to look 
for a rescuer, and eventually a 
$35 milli on deal was reached 
with United Breweries Group 
of Bangalore, India, which has 
40 percent of foe Indian beer 
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and spirits market and has oth- 
er African investments. 

In August it bought 30 per- 
cent of National Sorghum for 
about SI a share — nearly four 
times what the original inves- 
tors had paid. It has foe right to 
buy as much as 50 percent 

Mr. Mahanyele will remain 
executive chairman for 18 
months, then give way to Unit- 
ed’s chairman, Vijay Mallya. 

“We’ll do what we do best: 
brewing foe beer and selling it" 
Mr. Mahnyele said, “and they 
will do the finance.” 

United has already saved Na- 
tional Sorghum $17 million a 
year by renegotiating its inter- 
est payments and the price it 
pays for cartons, according to 
Andrew Capitman of Field- 
stone Private Capital, an Amer- 
ican adviser who helped Na- 
tional Sorghum find its Indian 
partner. 

Mr. Mallya has said he will 
continue making Vivo and will 
brew Kingfisher, the leading In- 
dian brand, as welL 
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Agence Fmtux-Presse 

SHANGHAI — The China 
Securities Regulatory Commis- 
sion sent officials to Shanghai 
to investigate two securities 
companies in connection with 
irregularities in plywood fu- 
tures trading, an source said 
Wednesday. 

The source said Southern Se- 
curities Co. and Jun An Securi- 
ties Co. had been questioned 
about foe large amount of mon- 
ey they had invested in plywood 
futures, some of which allegedly 
had been borrowed illegally. 

An official of Southern Secu- 
rities said he knew of foe inves- 
tigation but did not have any 
details to disclose. 

An official of foe futures de- 
partment of the commission in 
Beijing refused to confirm foe 
investigation, but said, “As far 
as I can say, inspection by foe 
CSRC of exchanges is routine 
and normal." 

[Chinese exchange officials 
Wednesday played down a 
weeklong suspension of ply- 
wood futures trading, saying 
stiff new margin rules would 
force speculators to limit Lheir 
bets, Bloomberg Business News 
reported. 


[Trading in plywood futures 
is to resume Monday, 10 days 
after speculators pushed foe 
price or the November plywood 
futures contract 10 percent 
above foe spot price on more 
than 1.4 million lots of ply- 
wood. Each lot represents 200 
plywood sheets. 

[The new regulations require 
traders to post a 30 percent 
margin on positions larger than 
20.000 lots of plywood, com- 
pared with foe previous margin 
requirement of 5 percent Trad- 
ers will also be required to dis- 


close their positions at the end 
of each day. 

[Some analysts praised the 
move as a sign exchange offi- 
cials were serious about pre- 
venting a repetition of Febru- 
ary’s bond futures scandal, 
which cost foe job of foe presi- 
dent of the Shanghai Securities 
Exchange, Wei Wenyuan. 

[“The exchange is doing foe 
right thing by raising marg ins so 
it costs more to keep positions 
open,” said William Grossman, 
director of Cargill Investor Ser- 
vices in Hong Kong.] 
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SPORTS 


Celebrity Justice in Black America: O.J. Whiles Because He Can Run 


"WASHINGTON — 
yy Angeles, the proa 


By Michael Wilbon 

Washington Pan Service 



■ At a church in black Los 
.. . . , pronouncement "not guilty" 

elicited a joyous celebration. fri a classroom oq die 
campus of Howard University, students erupted into 
prolonged cheers. On North Capitol Street, just 
north of Union Sfe- 
tion, young black 7I~7 
men who’d never met Vantage 

* leaned out of cars and Point 

’. passionately high- * 

lived each other because the Juice was loose. AH 
n over urban America you could find these scenes 
Tuesday. It was as if acquitting O J. Simpson made 
' up for Rodney King and Emmitt TUJ. For all the 
black fathers and uncles and grandfathers who'd 
■ jailed unjustly, for every brother who has been 

named or railroaded, beaten into a confession or 
placed at the scene of a crime when he was a million 

* miles away. 

You know what? It doesn’t make up for it I’m a 
lot less concerned with OJ. Simpson's guilt or 
innocence than I am with this unqualified embrace 
of a man simply because he is a celebrity. All of 
" America has become mesmerized by celebrity in the 
past 20 years. But nobody buys into celebrity, no- 


body's sudeered inescapably into it like black peo- 
ple, my people, die people who can least afford it 
You know what happens every single day in 
urban courtrooms in America? Black juries, or pro* 
dominantly black juries, convict black people of 
crimes with no more drama than necessary. Or- 
dinary, everyday people. But not the chosen ones. 
You know who the chosen ones are in black Amer- 
ica? People who dunk, tackle or sing. Can't touch 
them. A black delivery man mi trial facing the same 
evidence Simpson faced is a black delivery man 
headed to prison for life. Don't be tike the kid Lend] 
Geter in Dallas, an engineer who was thrown in jail 
for life for robbing a convenience store even though 
his white co-workers testified (truthfully) he was 
with them at the time of the robbery. If it weren’t for 
* ‘60 Minutes." Geter would be rotting in a cell right 
now. I don't remember the outcry on North Capitol 
Street (or anywhere else) over Geter being set free 
after a wrongful imprisonment. Geter couldn't dunk 
on anybody or run die power sweep, so how much 
could his life really be worth? 

I worry that the people who feel overjoyed at 
Simpson’s acquittal don’t get it. Simpson is free 
because he played football, because he turned that 
into a movie career and he's rich. Period. This 
doesn’t symbolize anything or portend great 
changes in the judicial system to somehow ensure a 


better stake in the future for African-American 
citizens. Simpson is black, but it doesn’t mean he 
spent any time being black in the larger and more 
important cultural sense. It's funny how we don’t 
see or hear from these people in any social context 
until they’re tied to the tracks with the train coming. 
Then, all of a sudden, they're black. 

I worry tint we. black people, are so desperate for 
heroes we’ll take the worst candidates on the face of 
the earth because they ran sweet or had a nice 
crossover dribble. In the past year we’ve fawned 
over a drug user (Marion Barry), a convicted rapist 
(Mike Tyson) and a wife-beater (Simpson), as if 
those three somehow reflect the best of what we 
have to offer society at large or our own com- 
munities. We didn’t ask for apologies or assurances 
it won’t happen again, much less demand account- 
ability. As the columnist Vernon Jarre tt said re- 
cently on the topic of a celebration for Tyson; "I 
agree you let the sinner back in the church, but you 
don't make him a bishop." 

I'm not naive about one of the primary emotions 
involved here; vengeance. 

A lot of black people could care less about 
Simpson and see him truly for what be is. They 
simply see this as payback, even if the score is still 
about 1 million to one. They feel die chickens might 
have come home to roost Tuesday for all of our 


relatives and ancestors who’ve been beaten and 
raped and lynched and murdered by whites without 
any consequence whatsoever. Personally, I think a 
better measure of justice is seeing die man who 
murdered Medgar Evers convicted some 30 years 
after die act But, overwhelmingly, this is an emo- 
tional, not an intellectual, response. 

W hile we need to be more practical and more 
sophisticated about whom we embrace blind- 
ly, I don’t blame Johnnie Cochran for using the so- 
called “race cant" He didn’t pit it in the deck. 
Blade people didn't create the environment in this 
country that allows the race card to trump all else. In 
feet, part of me gets a bn excited about seeing a black 

man play it so skillfully. It’s funny to hear the outcry 
over the defense team playing the race card when 
white politicians use it every election year (in- 
cluding the upcoming one), when white prosecutors 
have used it like a hammer to sway all-white juries 
against black defendants since America was first 
settled. In fact, the best dung about this trial from my 
point of view is that black viewers — and we sure as 
hell watch TV — have seen through Cochran and 
Christopher Darden that black people can skillfully 
compete at something besides sports. 

I called my cousin Joan Wilbon, a Washington 
lawyer who tuts 15 years of trial experience, and she 
laughed when I asked her about playing the race card. 


a doubt, you’re dunking of it when you 
a co ur t r oo m ," she said. “Bo is opposing 


“Without 
walk into a< 

counsel, white or black. And what’s bring over- 
looked is it’s as much about class as it is race. There 
are cases with a black defendant where yon don t 
want a black professional. In that case you might 
prefer a poor white juror. You’re picking a juror you 
hope wifi be sympathetic, and you play to it If ’s a bet 
that race, above all else, will defeat the system. It’S 
certainly not unique to this case. But the emotional 
response I hear is. more about vengeance. It’s, ‘We 
finally got you.' It’s an emotional response to Made 
Fuhrman, who stood for way white cop who ever 
planted evidence or was guilty of police brutality.’’ 

The bigger issue here, of course, is race. It’s 
always race. What we've seen cm television and 
heard on radio before and after die verdict only 
confirms dot blacks and whites have a completely 
different reality when it comes to some things. You 
see evidence, I see a plant I see a racist cop. you see 
a defense attorney’s diversionary tactics. The lines 
aren’t always that dear, but they were in this in- 
stance. Until we as a nation begin to pay attention, 
those two separate realities wifi continue to exist- 
And in one or those worlds, a blind and undying love 
for anyone famous w31 continue to drain us of 
energy that ought to be channeled in another di- 
rection. p 


Cowboys’ Jones Vows to Launch Countersuit Against NFL sidelines 


By Dave Sell 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — You’ve prob- 
ably gone at least a couple of hours 
without hearing from or reading about 
the Dallas Cowboys owner, Jerry 
Jones, so here’s an update. 

Prior to visiting Washington over the 
weekend for a get-together with die 
Saudi Arabian ambassador. Prince Ban- 
dar ibn Sultan. and that little matter of a 

game with the Redskins, Jones had a 
chat with Commissioner Paul Tagli- 
abue and five National Football League 
owners about the $300 million suit filed 
by NFL Properties against Jones. NFL 
Properties is the marketing arm of the 


league, and die objection concerns 
Jones's side deals with Pepsi, Nike and 
American Express, which are competi- 
tors widi companies that have paid to be 
official licensees of the NFL. There was 
no resolution at that meeting. 

“Countersuits are imminent," 
Jones said. “That is part of the pro- 
cess. If it's wrongful, you basically do 
the proper defense and most of the 
time that’s offense. What we're doing 
with the talks is to see if there is some 
common ground that might keep this 
thing from not only escalating, which 
all litigation usually does. But it also 
might be a way to limit the negative 
public bloodletting and airing of sen- 
sitive issues for die country to see. 


This potentially has more interest than 
the labor agreement or anything be- 
cause it transcends the sprats page." 

"When everybody minks rtf the 
league or the Cowboys, I'd like for 
them not to be thinking of litigation," 
he added. "But with the A1 Davis 
litigation, this litigation, people like 
John Madden are right when they say 
we've got more attention paid there 
than is good for the NFL. But it's 
going to do nothing but escalate, more 
than likely.' ’ 

Aside from the substance of his side 
deals, Jones’s announcement of the 
Nike deal on “Monday Night Foot- 
ball" with a press release that said he 
was “bucking'’ the NFL further in- 


furiated league leaders, who are used 
to hashing out disputes in private and 
coming forward with unified an- 
nouncements. Jones said be regretted 
that the announcement might have di- 
verted attention from the former New 
York Giants quarterback Phil Simms’s 
retirement ceremony, but he made no 
other apologies. 

Many around the league expect the 
Cowboys will never pay out most of 
the $35 million contract signed by 
Dei on Sanders, at least in the current 
form. Sanders gets a $13 milli on sign- 
ing bonus, but salaries foe this season, 
'96 and ’97 are at the league minimum 
(now S 178,000). The ’98 salary is $5.2 
million, followed by salaries of $6-25 


million in 1999, and $5 million in 2000 
and 2001. The salaries — which 
amount to about S22 million — are not 
guaranteed. Under NFL salary cap ac- 
counting roles, si g nin g bonuses are 
pro-rated over the length of fee con- 
tract. If a player is cut before the 
completion of the deal, the remaining 
pro-rated portions accelerate to the 
year the player leaves the team. But 
there is no cap in 1999, so if the 
Cowboys cut him after '98, the ac- 
celeration would not be a problem — 
assuming the rules don't change. 

The league likely wOl alio w the deal 
and Jones expects Sanders to be a 
Cowboy through the fourth year of the 
deal. 
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HOCKEY i 

NHL Preseason 


SOCCER 


Tlresdafs Results 
Pittsburgh 4, H.Y.Rangws 4 tte 
Washington 1, Florida 1, lie 
St Louis 5. Buffalo 0 
Las Angeles 4. Sen Jose 1 


CYCLING 


WORLD CYCLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Leodtag resotts of the read race flae-tifai is 
Tania. caimMa oo W a dud f- 1. Miguel hv 
diaabi.Spakv55mliwta&3(L4seoonds«ZAiMO- 
ham Otana; Spain. 5&I9.T;X Uwe PesdieL Ger- 
many. 5733.9; 4. Dutxm Ramirez. Cotombia. 
50M2A 5. Igor BonMwotw MofckMi, 5WJ3A 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 
Wednesday Jo KabMf 
Finland a Turkey 0 


TRANSITIONS 


BASEBALL 
Nattamri Lsagoe 

FLORIDA— Assigned Stew Decker, c a tcher; 
Mato Dial toffdder; Run Mamon and Tammy 
Onega, outfielders and Richie Lewis pitcher, 
outright to amriedte, IL. 

BASKETBALL 

HbU t wi uil 

ATLANTA— Signed Donnie Boyce, guard, to 
3-year amttad 

CHARLOTTE — Signed Pete Myers guard. 

DENVER— Signed Antonio McDyess, tor- 
won L 

HOUSTON— Re-signed Chucky Brown, far- 
wanL and Qiaries Jones, center. 

INDIANA— Signed Eddfe Johnson- forward, 
end RWcy Pierce, guenL Re-signed Haywaode 
Workman, guard. Announced Daman Bofley, 
guard has accepted a quaflfytng after. Re- 
nounced rights to Veni Berin g aid Lester Cdn- 
n*r, guards; LaSalle Thompson, f orw a r d; and 
Grog KBa, center. Agreed to terms wfih Trarrts 
Best guard. 

UL LAKERS — Signed Fred (Meets, far- 
wad. 

ORLANDO— Signed Jon Kona*, center. 

NEW JERSEY— Signed Ed OBamat far- 
want to 3-year contract. 

PHOENIX — Signed Steve Turner, forward, 
and Orlando Smart guert. 

PORTLAND— Signed Gary Trent farad, 
and Randolph Oiildres& guard to 3w*ar con- 
tracts. 

SACRAMENTO— Agreed to terms whh Tyus 
Edney, guard. 

VA NCO UVE R— Signed Lawrence 


guard, to 2-ye ct c umru d 

FOOTBALL!. 

Nolkate FMttaB League 
NFL— Fined BHl Cowtrer, PWsbwgh Sieetes 
coach, 57,500 far Ms actions directed of game 
officials during Pittsburgh^ SepL 34 game wBh 
I B Wfc Fined Gordon McCarter, referee, 
end Ben Montgomery, fine judge, one game 
check for rlotatfng otfticlaftng crew procedure* 
during Sepf. 24 Minnesota at PBtrturgh game. 

CAROLINA— Spied Note Twins, running 
bade. Released Travis Hil Enebodar. Signed 
Brian WggJra. wide nectar, to precrice 
squad. 

CINCINNATI — Signed Jeff Bloke, goarier- 
baefc fa contract extension through 1999 sea- 
son. 

INDIANAPOLIS— Signed Cary Btancfcata 
pkxeUdcer. 

PHILADELPHIA — Wctad Then Adams at- 
fen sta Bman and Teny Rkhadsm running 
back. 

PITTSBURGH— Signed Tim Lester; fuObodc 
Waived Corey HaflMay, wide reamer. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Starred Stove (soot cor- 
nertact waived Michael Wfifioms; canertack. 
Released Pat McGuirk, oomeitaadr, from prac- 
tice squad. 

HOCKEY 

Ntriftaol Hockey League 
BUFFALO— Assigned Dane Jodison and 
Oban Yfard. right wrings. and Mte Wfison. de- 
fenseman. to Rochester, AH !_ Assigned Bryan 
Fogarty, defenseman, to Minnesota 1HL. 

NEW JERSEY— Signed Steve Thoms, right 
wing, to muttfyeor contract 
N.Y. ISLANDERS— Traded Sieve Thomas, 
right wing, to New Jersey far Ctoude Lenriew. 
right wring. Traded Lemieux to Cofarodo 
AvcfandiefarWtadfll Gotta left wing. Assigned 
Bab Been, defenseman, and Dattan Cole, right 
wtog,toUktw IHL. and Andreas Johansson left 
wing, to Worcester, AHL 
OTTAWA— Assigned Oiod Penney, Jason 
Zent, Pawl Derates and Cfaude Savoie, for- 
wards. and Ka| Lima amt Patrick Traverse, 
defenseman to PEL AHL 
TAMPA BAY— Returned Daymond 

Lnngtow. forward, to TrFQty, 

WHL Assigned Bob HaSddta defenseman, to 
AHontolHL 
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For information please contact: 
MONTRES BREGUET SA 
AVENUE GENERAL - GUISAN 46A 
1009 PULLY - SWITZERLAND 
TEL. 41 21 728 20 01 - FAX 41 21 728 24 84 


Indurain Wins 
World Title in 
Time Trial 

Reuters 

TUNJA, Colombia — 
Miguel Iadurain of Spain, 
the five-time Tour de 
Ranee champion, won his 
first world tide on Wednes- 
day when he swept to vic- 
tory in the road rime trial at 
the world championships. 

He completed the 43- 
Irilometer (26-mile) course 
from Paipa to Tunja 
through the Andes in 55 
minutes 30.4 seconds. His 
nearest rival his compa- 
triot Abraham Olano, who 
finished in 56:19.1. Ger- 
many’s Uwe Peschel was 
third in 57:33.9. 

The closest Ioduram had 
previously come to a world 
title was in 1993, when he 
was second in the road 
race. The world time trial 
was introduced last year, 
when it was won by Chris 
Boardman, who fed not 
race Wednesday because 
of injury. 


Injury Again Sidelines Gascoigne 

GLASGOW (AP) — The often-injured midfielder Paul Gas- 
coigne will miss England’s exhibition soccer match next week 
wife Norway because of injury and is doubtful for Glasgow 
Rangers’ next European Champions' Cup match against Ju- 
ventus. 

Gascoigne limped off the field after 58 minutes wife a thigh 
injury in Tuesday's Scottish Premier League 2-1 victory over 
Motherwell The Rangers' manager, Walter Smith, said he ex- 
pected Gascoigne to * ‘be our fra- at least two weeks," missing next 
Wednesday's match in Norway and putting his presence in doubt 
for the Ocl 18 Champions' Cup game. 

Gascoigne, a flashy and controversial player, came to Rangers 
this season in a£4J million transfer ($6-8 million) from the Italian 
club Lazio, where he spent three injury-riddled seasons. He broke 
his leg in April 1994 and was out of action for a year. 

NHL Devils Trade MVP Lemieux 

UNIONDALE, New York (AP) — Claude Lemieux, the Stan- 
ley Cup MVP for New Jersey last season, was traded twice 
Tuesday, ending up in Colorado in a three-way deal featuring 
disenchanted stars who are among the National Hockey League’s 
top forwards. 

The Devils sent Lemieux to the New York Islanders for right 
wing Steve Thomas. The Islanders then traded Lemieux to the 
Avalanche for left wing Wendel Clar k 

Lemieux scored 13 postseason goals in leading the Devils to 
their first NHL championship. But the 30-year-old right wing 
angered New Jersey general manager Lou Lamorieflo by chaj£> 
lenging a contract he signed in the onseason, then foiling to reporr 
to camp because of die dispute. 

Graf Set for WTA Championships 

NEW YORK (AP) — Steffi Graf, Conchita Martinez and 
Arantxa Sdncbez Vicario have qualified for the WTA Cham- 
pionships, to be played Nov. 13-19 at Madison Square Garden. 

Previously, Monica Seles was given a special wild-cani in- 
vitation to play in the 16-player, year-ending tournament. It can be 
used if she doesn’t play her way into the field. 

Graf, who won the U.S. Open, Wimbledon and French Open 
this year, is a three-time winner of die tournament, winning in 
19S7, 1989 and 1993. 

A fourth title would tie her with Chris Evert in second place for 
most singles titles in die tournament history. Martina Navratilova 
has won eight singles crowns. 

For the Record 

Ed O’Bannon, the first-round National Basketball Association 
draft pick who led UCLA to fee 1995 National Collegiate Athletic 
Association basketball championship, signed Tuesday wife fee 
New Jersey Nets. The 6-foot-8-inch (2-meter) forward, drafted 
ninth overall win receive between $3.25 million and $3.90 
million over three years. (AP) 
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Indians, Yankees, Braves and Reds Open With Playoff Triumphs 

Rookie ’$ 2d Homer Boosts Atlanta Pena 5 s 2- Out Home Run 




The Associated Press 

The Colorado Rockies, in die 
first postseason game of their 
three-year existence, fared well 
against Greg Maddux, then 
broke a basic rule: Don’t run 
out of players. 

Chipper Jones beat the Rock- 
ies with his bat and glove, hit 

NL PLAYOFFS 

ting a pair of solo homers — 
including the tiebreaker in the 
ninth — and making a key de- 
» fensive stop to lead the Atlanta 
v Braves to a 5-4 victory Tuesday 
night in Denver. 

Game 2 is scheduled for 
Wednesday night, with Tom 
Glavine going against Lance 
Painter. 

Painter got a premature taste 
of playoff action Tuesday night 
when he made a pinch-hitting 
appearance after the Rockies 
ran out of position players. With 
the bases loaded and two outs in 
the ninth. Painter struck out 
against the Braves’ hard-throw- 
ing closer, Mark Wohlers. 

The Rockies' manager. Den 
Baylor, in his third year as man- 
ager, said it was the first time he 
was forced to resort to using a 
pitcher in such a situation. 

“Painter is a fairly decent hit- 
ter,’' Baylor said. “But I know 
when I pinch-hit for my catcher. 
I’m asking for trouble later. That 
wasn't the ball game, though. 
Having chances m the seventh, 
eighth and ninth and not doing it 
— that was the game.” 

Atlanta's manager, Bobby 
Cox, said he has been in similar 
situations hims elf. 

“It happens,” be said. “You 
try to do everything yon can to 
win, and that's what Don did. If 
you tun out of players, you run 
out” 

“ I've run out," he said. 






“It’s better to throw it out there 
if you have a chance to win.” 

Baylor got into trouble in the 
seventh, using a pinch-runner 
and two pinch-hitters in an ef- 
fort to create a big inning . In- 
stead, with the bases loaded and 
one out Maddux got John Van- 
der Wal, who set a major-league 
record this season with 28 pinch 
hits, to hit a double-play 
grounder back to the mound. 

Maddux, 19-2 with a 1.63 
ERA this season, wasn't at his 
best The three-time Cy Young 
award winner allowed nine hits 
and three runs in seven innings. 

But he was artful in escaping 
predicaments, thanks to 14 
groundouts, including four 
double plays. 

Jones' second solo homer — a 
two-out shot off Curtis Leskanic 
— won it for Atlanta In the 
eighth, with runners on first and 
thud, Jones made a diving stop 
of Andres Galarraga’s shot 
down the third-base line and 
threw out a r unne r at second. 
Instead of a big innin g, the 
Rockies managedonly one run. 

Jones hit an inside fastball for 
the decisive homer, then hopped 
joyfully around the bases. 

“I was looking for a certain 
pitch and got that exact pitch,” 
he said. “It was a tremendous 
thrill. In a big situation, with the 
game on the line in the ninth, h 
was probably my biggest career 
highlight.” 

The Braves had to sweat out 
the victory when the Rockies 
loaded the bases with one out in 
the bottom of the ninth. 

Wohlers retired die first bat- 
ter, then gave up singles to 
Mike Kingery and Dante 
Bichette. Larry Walker walked 


his substitutes, was fenced to 
pinch-hit Painter, and he struck 
out as well. 

Jones also homered in the 
sixth, starting a rally that pro- 
duced a 3-3 tie. 

Dwight Smith's two-out, 
pinch-hit single in the eighth 
gave the Braves a 4-3 lead, but 
Colorado countered on Ellis 
Burks’s RBI double in their 
half. 

Reds 7, Dodgers 2: In Los 
Angeles, Cincinnati scored four 
runs in the first and got a strong 
outing from Pete Schourek to 
beat Los Angeles. 

At the one playoff site that 
was not sold out, 10,000 empty 
seats were witness to a two- run 
double by Hal Morris and a 
two-run homer by Benito San- 
tiago with two outs in the first 
inning, giving the Reds all the 
runs they needed. 

Schourek, an 18-game win- 
ner appearing in his first career 
postseason game, limi ted the 
Dodgers to five hits and two 
runs in seven innin gs. 

The Reds will use another 
left-hander, John Smiley (12-S, 
3.46 ERA), against right-han- 
der Ismael Valdes (13-11, 3.05 
ERA) Wednesday night in 
Game 2 at Dodger Stadium. 

The series moves to River- 
front Stadium for Game 3 on 
Friday night and Games 4 and 
5, if necessary, on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

The Reds scored their four 
first-inning runs after two were 
out — on a two-run doable by 
Morris and a two-run homer by 
Santiago. 

They scored three more in 
the fifth to make it 7-0 and kept 
a crowd of44,J99 — more than 
1 0,000 short of capacity — fair- 


NL Series, Game 1 NL Series, Game 2 


Rids 7, Dodger* 2 
anctandl AB R 
farad cf 3 0 
WoRon pfr-cJ-H 2 0 
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to fill the bases, then fanned 

Galarraga. ly quiet the rest of the way. 

With the pitcher due up. Bay- Barry Larkin and Ron Gant 

lor, who had played all five of hit one-out singles in the first 

before Reggie Sanders fouled 
out Moms then sliced a 1-2 
pitch to the left-center field gap, 
and Santiago followed by hit- 
ting a 2-1 pitch into the left- 
field seats. 
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Tony Pena celebrating his 13th~inning homer that won the longest postseason game ever. 


The Sweet Swing of Nasty Albert Belle 


By Ira Berkow 

New York Tunes Service 
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CLEVELAND — The man 
in the batter's box in Jacobs 
Field took a swing at the base- 
ball with an economy of motion 
and a power of execution that 
was nearly startling. The ball 
rocketed over the left-field 
fence virtually before the out- 
fielder had a chance to blink, let 
alone take a step. This was Al- 
bert Belle, the sometime enfant 
terrible, whacking his 50th 
home run of the season, his 17th 
of September, tying Babe 
Ruth’s record for the month, and 
his 31st in the last two months, 
also a major-league record. 

Albert Belle, at 6 feet 2 inch- 
es (1.87 meters), 210 pounds 
(95 kilograms'), hits the way Joe 
Louis punched. His short, swift 
stroke is like ablow that starts ai 
the shoulder and ends by flat- 
tening the object of choice. 

When Belle hit No. 50 on 
Saturday, the sellout crowd of 


41,578 stood and cheered as be 
rounded die bases with the solo, 
game-tying shot, chanting “M- 
V-P.M-V-P,” accompanied by 
a tintinnabulation of cow bells. 

His teammates piled out of 
die dugout to congratulate and 
pummel him, and not neces- 
sarily in that order. The fans, 
sublimely unconcerned with 
Belle’s reputation for a hot tem- 
per and a coldness to the news 
media, continued their show of 
appreciation for so long that he 
was forced to take two curtain 
calls and Manny Ramirez, the 
next batter, had to step out of 
die box several times before the 
fans got under control. 

The Indians went on to win 
by 3-2 in extra innings, nothing 
special since they had die best 
record in baseball, ending the 
Strike-abbreviated 144-game 
season with 100 victories, 56 
games over .500 and 30 games 
ahead of the nearest Central Di- 
vision rival, Kansas City. 

And while this is a team 
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brimming with talent. Belle, 
pardon die expression, is the 
bellwether. 

“Anybody who doesn't vote 
for Albert has his own agenda, " 
said the Indians' manager, 
Mike Hargrove, when asked 
about the league's most valu- 
able player candidates. Belle, 
the Indians' left fielder, and Mo 
Vaughn, the Red Sox’s first 
baseman, are the two leading 
candidates for the award — 
Frank Thomas is also in con- 
tention, but his White Sox, un- 
like Geveland and Boston, are 
not Belle, meanwhile, has hit 
more home runs than Vaughn 
(50-39) has a higher batting av- 
erage (.317 to 300) and tied 
him for the league lead in runs 
batted in with 126. 

And the two met on the same 
field Tuesday, when the Red Sox 
fell to Geveland, 5-4, in the first 
game of their American League 
playoff series. 

Hargrove's comment about 
those with their “own agenda’’ 
was a less-tfaan-veiled refer- 
ence to the news media, from 
which voters for the MVP 
award are drawn. 

About his chances. Belle 
said: “It will be tough.’’ And 
then, with a touch of irony, 
added, “I’m not really consid- 
ered a media darling.” 

Belle, 29, is noted for being 
abrupt and abusive to reporters 
and others. When he was a star 
at Louisiana State University he 
was suspended from the team 
for temper outbursts. When he 
was called up to the Indians in 


The Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — At exactly 
2:08 A.M. in Geveland on 
Wednesday, Tony Pena hit one 
of those home runs that should 
have been heard 'round the 
world. 

But even if most of the United 
States was sound asleep, Pena 
will cherish it forever. 

“You never know when 
you'll have a moment like 
that,'* Pena said after his home 

At PLAYOFFS 

run with two outs in the 13th 
inning ended the longest game 
in postseason history, giving 
the Geveland Indians a 5-4 vic- 
tory over the Boston Red Sox. 

ft was an incredible finish to 
die Indians' first postseason 
game in 41 years, a game that 
summed up all the drama they'd 
offered their fans all year with 27 
victories in their last ai-baL 

Pena, who had entered the 
game in the 1 1th inning, raised 
his arms in triumph when he 
realized his hit off Zane Smith 
had cleared the railing of the 
bleachers in left. He was 
mobbed by his teammates after 
he crossed the plate. 

“They haven’t hugged me 
like that the whole year,” said 
Pena, a former Boston catcher 
(1990-93) who homered only 
five times this season. 
“Tonight was my time.” 

The game lasted five hours 
and one minute, not counting 
two rain delays that extended it 
by about an hour. The Mets and 
Astros played a 16-inning game 
in the 1986 playoffs, but it 
didn't take them as long. 

The Red Sox added some in- 
trigue by having Albert Belle's 
bat confiscated after he home- 
red in the 11th inmnjg. Belle, 
who was suspended for seven 
games last year for using a 
corked bat in Chicago, was 
cleared this time by American 
League officials who cut his bat 
in half and found it to be clean. 

Belle led the majors wife 50 
home runs this year, and he 
didn't take the accusation kind- 
ly. He pointed to his biceps 
muscle, indicating feat he’s 
plenty strong enough to hit 
home runs, and shouted angrily 
toward the Boston dugout. 

“It’s just a desperate effort to 
throw a monkey wrench in our 
season,” he said later. * ’You hit 
50 home runs, and they think 
you use a corked bat. I don’t 
need to use corked bats. I take 


After David Cone walked in 
fee tying run in fee sixth, fee 
Yankees came back wife two 
runs for a 4-2 lead. After Ken 
Griffey Jr. hit his second homer 
of fee night in fee seventh for a 4- 
4 tie. New York broke it open in 
the bottom of fee inning wife 
four more runs. 

Bemie Williams had an RBI 
double over Griffey's head in 
center, Paul O'Neill hit a sac- 
rifice fly, and Ruben Siena hit a 
two-run homer that senta sellout 
crowd of 57,178 into a frenzy. 

“I can honestly say it was the 
most amazing crowd I've ever 
seen." Cone said. “There were 
no boos and they always started 
chanting again. The crowd never 
gave up and they sure helped me 
in that one inning when f was a 
little wild. That was huge,” 


AL Series, Game 1 
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1 990, be played only nine games 
before going into rehabilitation 
for an alcohol-abuse problem 
for the rest of fee season. 

In 1991, he again started fee 
season wife the Indians but was 
sent down to the minors for 16 
games because of what the club 
called an attitude problem, 

which included an inclination uccu iu use uurecu mu. i. bug AT 6 ' P n 
to not run out batted balls. He pride in how strong I am, how AL aeries, batne Z 

uch power I generate.” 

All four of Bos 


also was famous for tearing up 
the dugout, fee clubhouse ana 
various fixtures such as toilets 
and sinks when miffed at some- 
one or something, including 
himself for, say, striking out. 

He was suspended by fee 
league four times, twice for 
charging the mound when hit by 
a pitch, once for throwing a ball 
into fee chest of a fan who, he 
said, was peppering him with 
racial epithets, and once for hav- 
ing a corked bat, though be said 
someone had “messed " wife his 
bats without his knowledge. 

What is unquestioned about 
Belle is his ability to hit a base- 
ball, and his work ethic in this 
area. The Indians must be sat- 
isfied feat feey are getting their 
money's worth from him, 
which is 54.2 million this year, 
wife an option of 55 million on 
his services for next season. 

Mark Gubicza, the veteran 
Kansas City pitcher, said: “He 
has a very good idea of what he 
wants when he comes up to the 
plate. A few weeks ago I 
thought I had him fooled on a 
pitch, but he was thinking right 
along wife me, and bombed fee 
ball out of the park.” 


much ; 

^ “ sion’s runs 
came on home runs. John 
Valentin hit a two-run shot off 
D ennis Martinez in the third 
inning, and Luis Alicea led off 
fee eighth wife a home run off 
Julian Tavarez, sending fee 
game to extra innings tied at 3. 

Tim Naehring then homered 
off Jim Poole in fee life, giving 
Boston a 4-3 lead that Belle 
erased wife his leadoff blast off 
Rick Aguilera in fee bottom half . 
Aguilera left the game because 
of a pulled muscle later in the 
life. 

Boston starter Roger 
Oemens was sharp at first, 
blanking the Indians on two hits 
until Belle hit a two-run double 
in fee sixth. Eddie Murray 
drove in Belle wife a single. 

Clemens lasted seven innings, 
allowing three runs and five lifts. 
Martinez went six innings, giv- 
ing up two runs and five hits. 

Yankees 9, Mariners 6: In 
the first Yankees playoff game 
in 14 years and the first in Seat- 
tle Mariners history, there was 
more tension in fee middle in- 
nings than there was at the end 
in New York. 
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Political Panhandling 


TXT ASHINGTON — 

. “v “Knock, knock.” 

‘‘Who’s there?’* 

‘Your friendly political 
fund-raiser. We sent you a des- 
perate letter and you never an- 
swered it. What kind of Amer- 
ican are you?" 

t “Pm a good American, but 
I’m broke. There is just so much 
you can give to defend the 
country from Washington.” 

“Are you interested in sav 
mg the flag 
from being 
burned, 
putting God 
back in the 
public 
schools, 
bringing the 
death penal- 
ty back for 
welfare 
mothers and 
ensuring 
that everyone in the country can 
carry a concealed weapon?” 

“I am also interested in pay- 
ing my son's tuition to college 
and donating a little something 
to my pension fund.” 

“Does this mean that you are 
in favor of abortion?" 

“Who said anything about 
abortion? I’m just Hying to save 
the barn, and if I keep giving to 
the PACs I’ll wind up looking 
for a government handout.” 

n 

“Give us $1,000 for a so-so 
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Ancient Statue Surfaces 

ALEXANDRIA. Egypt 
(Reuters) — French archaeol- 
ogists rescued a piece of Greco- 
Roman statuary over 1.500 
years old on Wednesday after a 
year of exploration off the site 
of the ancient Pharos Light- 
house. 

The red granite statue is a 
woman's torso. Two blocks be- 
lieved to be from the lighthouse 
itself were also found. 


table at Newt Gingrich's birth- 
day ball and we’u make sure 
that as X-rated movie will nev- 
er play in your neighborhood 
again.” 

“If I give you the money 
then I’ll have to buy a table for 
Hillary Clinton’s bake-off at 
Sidwell Friend's school. Isn’t 
there a better way to finance our 
elections and select our lead- 
ers?” 

“That would require election 
reforms and the country can’t 
afford them. Suppose I made a 
package deal for you. For 
$10,000 you jog in the morning 
with Bill Clinton, go to a prayer 
breakfast with Phil Gramm, ex- 
change one-liners in the Senate 
cloak room with Bob Dole and 
help General Powell autograph 
his book at Borders. It's the 
same deal we’re offering reg- 
istered lobbyists.” 

“I appreciate the offer, but 
can 1 only send in a check for 
$ 100 ?” 

“What do you think S100 
can buy in politics these days? 
Y ou would be lucky to get a seat 
on a bench in Lafayette Park. 
When you donate to a PAC you 
must be certain that the sum is 
large enough to guarantee your- 
self an ambassadorship to 
France.” 

□ 

“If I give to a politician, 
won’t I be buying bis vote?” 

“No, all you will be buyii 
is access to him at the Hz 
Rock Cafe so that you can ex- 
plain your side of the story.” 

“How much will this access 
cost?” 

“It’s gone up quite a bit since 
everyone has been buying ac- 
cess. 1 think we could squeeze 
you into a committee chair- 
man’s waiting room for 
$25 000." 

“I don't have $25,000 to talk 
to my congressman.” 

“OX. For $1,000, we’ll let 
you leave a message for him on 
his answering service.” 


Stalin’s Secret Hideaway Is Open for Business 


By Steven Erlanger 

Atae York Times Service 


S OCHI, Russia — In die green hills 
overlooking the long pebbled 
beaches of Sochi, Russia’s beloved 
Black Sea resort, Stalin still watches 
from his once- secret dacha, surround- 
ed by the California pines he im- 
ported to disguise his hideaway from 
prying eyes or offshore artillery. 

Stalin is still here, but as a wax- 
work. His pockmarked skin is 
smoothed over but there is some stub- 
ble at the base of his neck. 

His dacha is no w open for business, 
sort of, as a quietly maintained hotel 
for the well-connected of the new 
semi -capitalist Russia. 

Built in i 937 and expanded for the 
last time just before Stalin's death in 
1953, the dacha is set around a pretty 
courtyard surrounded by palms, cy- 
presses and pines. 

The architect had built a small pool 
in the middle, to seem tike a bubbling 
spring, but the night before S talin 's 
first visit here, bis chief bodyguard 
ordered it covered with sand and 
turned into a flower bed. Stalin, it 
seems, hated fountains as much as he 
loved cowboy movies, billiards and 
show trials. 

After the suicide of his wife, 
Nadezbda, in 1932. Stalin led a 
bizarre and lonely life, up most of the 
night with his collection of frightened 
Politburo colleagues. He forced them 
to sit through repeated movies and 
long drunken dinners, and even to 
dance with one another while he 
watched. 

Of Stalin's many dachas, this one, 
near his native Georgia, was where be 
chose to recuperate from a minor 
stroke for three months in the autumn 
of 1945- 

The building has a private movie 
theater, its oak floors now buckling, 
and a billiards room with the original 
table, its polished brass pockets lined 
in cracking red rubber. 

When Stalin was in residence in 
these cool, beautiful rooms, paneled 
in oak. chestnut and beech, no em- 
ployee was allowed to leave, and a 
special wing was built for his many 
bodyguards. 


Today, if the director approves, it is 
passible to rent a large one-bedroom 
suite, with original paneling, brass 
chandeliers and a balcony witha view 
of the Black Sea, for $ 1 40 a night 
“We avoid advertising, because 
those who need it know about it,” 
said Svetlana Gargulinskaya, 24, a 
guide who has worked here for two 
yearn. 

“It's a type of recommendation — 
for a certain contingent, ” she said. 
Even if the toilet seats are rough 
Soviet plastic, guests in the 1 1 rooms 
have access to the private beach and 
forest and even to Stalin's small, oval 
indoor pool, which was died with 
seawater trucked here and then heated 
for him. 

They can see bis office, where he 
liked to drive a nail into the paneling 
on which to hang his hat, and they 
may sit on a couch next to a waxwork 


Stalin and wonder how It all went so 
wrong. 

Some recent guests, Gargulinskaya 
said, have included important offi- 
cials tike Defense Minister Pavel S. 
Grachev, Foreign Minister Andrei V. 
Kozyrev and the chief of staff, Sergei 
A, Filatov. 

In July, President Leonid Kuchina 
of Ukraine stayed here when he met 
President Boris N. Yeltsin, whose 
own favpred dacha is not far away. 

With' the Crimea now belonging to 
Ukraine and gorgeous Abkhazia hy- 
ing to secede from Georgia, the Sochi 
coast is the only seaside resort left to 
Russians. 

For the first time since die Soviet 
collapse, Sochi and its nearly 200 
resorts, hotels and sanitariums have 
been nearly frill this year and some 
new ones nave opened, another sign 
of the growing stability of the Russian 


economy. “President Yeltsin’s 
choice has been good advertising for 
Sochi," said Yelena Krokhva, ser- 
vice director for Dagomys, a resort of 
more than 1,000 rooms. 

In frie 1993-1994 season, said die 
general director, Alexander Lo- 
gachev, Dagomys was only 30 per- 
cent full at the season’s height. Today 
it is more than 90 percent full, even 
though more Russians ■ — one in 15 
last year — have chosen to travel 
abroad. 

Though a monument to the Soviet . 
love of concrete, the ziggurat-like 
Dagomys has much to often a large 
indoor sea-water pool, an outdoor 
pool, a beach, sports facilities and a 
casino — at $50 a night for a double 
room. 

Under the pressure of the market, 
even the service is improving, Lo- 
gachev said. “We haven’t fully aban- 
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Russians flock to the water slide at a hotel complex as tourism id the Black Sea resort of Sochi revives. 


. dotted our Soviet habits of service.’ 
he said gingerly. “But we’re working 
on it very hard.” 

Still, when Dagomys floundered, 

its privatization was reversed, and it is 

now pah -of Yeltsin's lavish pres- 
idential apparatus. His dacha is less 
dun 10 minutes away by boat, and 
many of his guests stay at Dagomys at 
discount prices. 

Yeltsin has helped in other ways. 
The city of Sochi pays no federal 
taxes and only 30 percent of regional 
taxes, said Alexander Davidenko. an 
aide to the mayor. 

Sochi's beachfront, with its Statin- 
era neo-Grecian temples dedicated to 
the health of the common man, is 
being repaired and updated, with pri- 
vate restaurants, clubs and even a big 
water slide. 

But Russia's new rich are flocking 
instead to Sochi’s newest resort, the 
Radisson Lazumaya, 300 rooms in 
Western style and at Western prices. 

Built from the 17-year-old con- 
crete shell of an unfinished hotel, 
almost 50 percent of the resort is 
owned by Gazprom, Russia’s natural- 
gas monopoly, with the rest held by 
two Turkish firms and the city. Radis- 
son Hotels has a 20-year management 
contract, but there are already moves 
afoot to push them out after two 
years. 

Mstislav Kuznetsov, a muscled 
young man sitting at poolside with his 
girlfriend, said they came for the 
weekend with friends. “It's classy 
here,” he said. “You’re treated 
well.” 

Some of Radisson’ s competitors 
admire the decor but think the hotel 
won’t make it: the prices are loo 
steep, they say, the site is too close to 
the highway, the economy may 
crash. 

Even so, it is always possible 
Yeltsin will decide the presidency 
needs another nice hotel here, es- 
pecially if Gazprom turns up the pres- 
sure. 

Asked what Stalin might think of 
Sochi if he could see it these days, 
Gargulinskaya, the guide, shook her 
head. 

. “He's dead,” she said. But hardly 
forgotten. 
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Drought Makes for Hard Times on Texas Ranches 


By Allen R. Myerson 

New York Times Service 

RESIDIO COUNTY. Texas — With 
yips, hollers and whistles, with several 
smart slaps on their cowhide riding chaps, 
nine cowboys herded 800 bellowing head 
of cattle into the corral at the Hester Britc 
ranch here one recent morning. 

Cattle hooves, horse hooves and boots 
skidded and stuck in the mud as die cow- 
boys, brandishing whips and prods, cut the 
cows into different pens from their bawling 
calves. The calves, about 400, were then 
prodded up narrow tamps onto tracks 
bound for winter wheat pastures. 

In the faceless agriculture of today, 
where most plants and animals are pro- 
cessed as mechanically as cement, many 
West Texas ranchers still round up live- 
stock for sale in the fall with the same 
combination of ritual and festivity as did 


their grandparents. But this year, the forces 
of international commerce and corporate 
agriculture are combining with the ele- 
mental constraints of a drought to deny 
them a cent of profit from their labors. 
“This is going to be a bare, get-by year,” 
said Jack Lynch, the husband of the ranch's 
owner. 

The drought has left his calves under- 
weight and Has forced the ranch to cut back 
the herd to save on feed costs. The 20 
heifers wedged into a cage on the scales 
came to only 436 pounds (about 200 kilo- 
grams) each, he noted, about 1 10 less than 
in other years. And the base sales price of 
65 cents a pound for heifers, 70 cents for 
steers, is the lowest, adjusted for inflation, 
since the mid-1970s. 

The drought, in Texas and New Mexico, 
had left this area, which normally receives 
12 inches (32 centimeters) of rain a year, 
with less than 3 inches until a storm the day 


before the cattle sale. Despite some showera 
since, the ranches have still bad only about 
half as much rain this year as normal. 

By forcing ranchers to sell more cows 
for meat instead of keeping them for breed- 
ing, the drought has aggravated the in- 
dustry's cyclical glut ‘They’re liquidat- 
ing cows, and that adds pressure.” said 
Chuck Lambert, an economist with the 
National Cattlemen's Association. Sup- 
plies won't peak until 1997, he said. 

With great reluctance, the Lynches plan 
to cull their herd by 100 cows, they said. 

Some ranchers are trying to fight back 
with the sort of marketing most other food 
businesses long ago rook for granted. The 
Lynches sell most of their cattle into a 
Certified Hereford Beef program, which be- 
stows a brand name to assure restaurant 
diners and grocery customers of uniform 
quality. Ranchers hope such tactics can 
bring back higher prices. 
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Forecast for Friday through Sunday, as provided by Accu-Weaiher. 
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I T'S official: Madonna will play the title 
role in a film adaptation of the musical 
“Evita,” about (he fiery wife of the late 
Argentine leader Juan Domingo Perdn, 
the producers announced. Alan Parker 
will direct the film, to be shot in Europe and 
South America, and Jonathan Pryce and 
Antonio Banderas will co-star. The film is 
based on the musical written by Andrew 
Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice. 

□ 

Russell Means, the American Indian 
activist, broke out with a yell when be was 
told that his daughter Tatewin is die new 
Miss South Dakota Teen USA “She’s the 
first Indian to win a pageant, to win any- 
thing, in the most racist state in the Union, 
South Dakota,” said Means, father of 13. 
He is currently on a book tour to promote 
his autobiography. “Where White Men 
Fear to Tread.’ 


□ 

The Right Livelihood Award, a Swedish 
award of $250,000 given annually to peo- 
ple or causes overlooked by the Nobel 
Prize committee, will be shared by tbe Serb 
Civic Council of Sarajevo; the Hungarian 
Foundation for Self-Reliance and its 
founder, Andras Biro, who have led tbe 
fight to defend Gypsy rights; Thai intel- 
lectual Snlak Sivaraksa; and Carmel Bu- 
diardjo, an Indonesian activist who has 
campaigned on behalf of the people of East 
Timor. 



■Audit* ShamWmiiTw 

“Evita” crew: Andrew Lloyd Webber, left, and Tim Rice with Madonna. 


centage of inaccuracies regarding myself. I 
hereby respectfully withdraw from Enter- 
tainment Weekly," she wrote. 


included opposition ot the Cold War. He 
died in 1976. 

□ 


□ 

British actress Julia Ormond will star 
in a film based on Danish author Peter 
Hoeg’s best-selling “Smilla’s Sense of 
Snow," the story of a Greenland woman 
investigating the mysterious death of an 
Eskimo boy. Denmark's BDIe August, 
whose movie “PeUe the Conqueror” won 
the 1989 Oscar for best foreign film, will 
direct the S30-million film, to be made in 
Copenhagen and Greenland.. 

□ 

A newly found recording of a Paul 
Robeson concert in Moscow in 1949 that 
was taken from the Russian state archives 
has been issued on compact disc and in- 
cludes his classic “CM’ Man River." Robe- 
son. who also sang in Yiddish, made a point 
of praising Jewish heritage during the con- 
cert, which was held at the height of a Stalin 
campaign against Jews. Robeson’s career 
suffered due to his political activity, which 


Republican New York Representatives 
Susan Mollnari and Bill Paxon, the only 
married couple in Congress, are expecting 
a child who should arrive just in time for 
the holiday recess. 

□ 

Snoopy — World War I flying ace, 
surgeon, lawyer and aspiring author — is 
the quintessential Renaissance beagle, a 
dog who shows no signs of aging, despite 
the fact that on Monday he turned 45 (or 
315 in dog years). The milestone was 
marked at the Smithsonian Institution, 
where someone in a Snoopy suit shared a 
birthday cake with 100 elementary school 
children. 

□ 

Oscar-winning actress Geena Davis has 
had it and wants out of any coverage in 
Entertainment Weekly. “As a result of the 
tone of your magazine and the high per- 


□ 

Vince GUI was chosen as entertainer of 
the year at tbe second Country Radio Music 
Awards. The awards were broadcast live to 
250 radio stations by the Entertainment 
Radio Network and fans voted by dialing 
an 800 number. 

□ 

Tommy Time broke his foot while per- 
forming in Florida in the Broadway-bound 
musical “Busker Alley” but he sull plans 
to act and sing in the show while two 
performers dance his role. 

□ 

Adua Veroni Pavarotti, wife of opera 
superstar Luciano, denied the couple was 
divorcing and rejected as “absurd” media 
reports that she was seeking 80 percent of 
his wealth. He had already denied reports 
of a romantic involvement with a sec- 
retary. 
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With AT&T USADirect® and 
World Conned* Swrioe, you can place 
calls lu tbe US. (and over 205 coun- 
tries' on your own Quiddy and easily, 
just late out your calling card, dial die 
AT&T Access .Number for the countiy 
you re in, and you'll be connected to 
an English-speaking operator or voice 
prompt within seconds. If the news is 
good, you'll be the first to know. 
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Chile 

1-23-8-0311 


Luxertxwg 

0-800-0111 

Kuwait. 

808-288 

Cotembte... 

980-11-0010 

Macedonia, Etfl.ttt 99-800-4288 

Letnaoa (Beonl)‘tt. 

428-801 

Ecuador*.... 

. .999-119 

1-J 

Malta. 

.. 0800-890-110 

Qatar. 

0806-011-77 

El Salvador. 

' 190 


Monaco* 

19-0011 

Saadi Arabia • 

1-889-10 



Hrttertands* .. . 

08-622-9111 

Syria 

0-«J1 

Honduras'!... 

123 

/ -,i 

’-*1 

Norway 

808-190-11 

U. Arab Emirates*. . 

800-121 

Mexico coo. 

95-801-462-4240 

, ; i 

Potandt** 

00010-488-0111 

AFRICA 

Nicaragua ... 

174 


Pwtmalt 

.05817-1-288 

Gabon* 

000-0Q1 

Panama* . 

Porat. 



Rumania* 

01-880-4288 

SamMa" 

00111 

171 


RassU-1 (Moscow) 
Slovak Rep.* . . . 

1SS-S042 

. 00-420-06101 
.900-99-08*11 

Ghana 

hrary Coast* 

- DIM 

.... 00-111-11 
OfflXMO 

Venezuela" • 

80-011-120 

fir 

* 

Sweden 

Switzerland* 

020-795-811 

155-B8-11 

Liberia 

Ntoreccfla. 

- 797-797 

. 002-11-9011 



Tmkey*. . 

Ukraine t 

United Kingdom ... 

... 08-800-12277 

80100-11 

.. .. 0508-89-6011 

Stena Leone 

South Africa....- 

ZamWe* 

-..1100 

0-800-99-0123 
00-899 


ART 

jl': 


0886-89-0011 

Smbabwet 

.... — 110-899 

\burTme Choice 

9* 


■it' r. 


AlRUT Access Numbers for countries in the Asia/fadfic region are listed daily in the Asian edition of die International Herald Tribune. 
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